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[be George Washington University 

BULLETIN. 

Vol. IV. March, 1905. No. i, Part i 

FIRST WINTER CONVOCATION. 

FEBRUARY 22. 1905. 

On the twenty-second of February, 1905, the Trustees, Mem- 
bers of the Faculties, alumni, and students of The George 
Washington University met in University Hall, at ten o'clock 
in the morning, and proceeded in academic procession to the 
Lafayette Opera House, where the Convocation exercises were 
held. Music was furnished by the United States Marine Band, 
Lieutenant William H. Santelmann, leader. The Right Rev- 
erend Henry Y. Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., pronounced the invo- 
cation. The University Glee Club, Mr. Roland D. Rodrick, 
leader, sang selections befitting the day. 

President Charles Willis Needham then opened the proceed- 
ings by announcing the official adoption of a University flag, 
which was hanging draped above the stage. While the Marine 
Band played ** The George Washington March,** the official 
President's march during the administration of President Wash- 
ington, the flag was unveiled by Mr. Irvin S. Pepper, president 
of the association of class presidents. The new seal of the 
University, the design of which was adopted by the Board of 
Trustees on November 16, 1904, was formally accepted as the 
seal of the University from this date. Both the seal and the 
flag were designed and donated by Mr. Frederick D. Owen, of 
Washington, who made the following presentation : 

MR. PRBDBRICK D. OWBN. 

President Needham, Members of the Board of Trustees, the 
Student Body of the George Washington University, and 
Guests: 

A study for a flag should always embrace two well-defined 
principles — the shape and the proportion of parts and their 
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relation to one another. 'Colors when applied should be so 
arranged as to cut, make and look well, besides harmonize in 
their arrangement in the design. 

For the George Washington University the shape here rep- 
resented is a rectangle of five (5) feet hoist and seven (7) feet 
fly, with a band of one unit of measure through the center of 
each side, thereby forming a cross ; i, 2, 3, 5, 7 are therefore 
the measurements. 

In this design the form lends itself well for the placing of 
the University colors, buff and blue. Buff for the field and 
blue for the cross placed upon the center divides the flag into 
four parts, giving a good section for the placing of the appro- 
priate symbols of the g^eat University departments. 

In the center of this blue cross, and therefore in the center 
of the flag, is placed a painted enlarged copy of the g^eat seal 
of the University. 

Around the edge of the flag a gold fringe is placed, and a 
gold cord and tassel at the head of the staff make a flag indica- 
tive of the colonial days, yet modem in its adaptation ; there- 
fore let the buff and the blue wave in the breeze for years to 
come and lead the students to achievements second only to 
those performed by men who wore the buff and the blue over 
one hundred years ago. 

THS SBAIr— HBRAXDIC DESCRIPTION. 

The seal of the George Washington University shall be two 
inches in diameter, bearing the arms of the University, as 
follows : 

Or, the head of George Washington, as painted by Gilbert 
Stewart, on a chief (azure) ; an open Testament showing the 
following words from chapter I, verses 1-4, of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John : 

On the left-hand page: ^Ev ip^g ^v 6 Xdyo^^ icdX 6 Xoyo^ ^v izpb^ rov 
dtdv^ Koi 0td9 fv 6 Uyo^, ^^ In the beginning was the Ward^ and the 
Ward was tvith God^ and the Word was God.*^ 

On the right-hand page : ?v almQ titaij jjv, tcdi ^ Co>^ ^v rd fut^ 
rcDv difdptintwv, * */n Him was life^ and the life was the light of men, * * 
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The design and the inscription are taken from the original 
seal of Columbian College. 

All proper. 

Upon the background the words Deus Nobis Ftdticia, " God 
is our trust." 

All within a double annulet (azure), outer roped, inner 
beaded, bearing the words "The George Washington Uni- 
versity, 1 82 1." 

THB SBAI« DBSCRIBBD. 

It is seen, therefore, that the arms of the University, strictly 
speaking, consist of the shield, with an open book — ^the Bible — 
in the chief and a medallion of the head of Washington where 
the stripes of a shield generally are placed. 

In the field around the arms is the motto of the University, 
and encircling this creation is a band with the words '' George 
Washington University, 1821," inscribed within. 

The proportions of this study as adopted are as follows : The 
shield (or arms) is rectangular and patterned after the one 
adopted by the State Department for the United States Seal. 

Upon the open book is placed the Greek text, in the field 
the Latin motto, and in the outer band the University name 
and date, all with the intent of tjrpifying the growth of lan- 
guages — due respect being given to the Greek, Latin, and 
English. 

The diameter is taken at 32/16, seal and die measure, and 
the outer band is one-eighth the diameter or one-quarter the 
radius. 

The shield is one radius wide by one and one-third high. 
The chief is one diameter by two-fifths wide. The lower part 
is practically one radius square, and embraces the circle in 
which is head of Washington^ in alio and b€is relief. 

The colors of the University are placed as follows : Blue in 
the chief stirrounding the book, with buff below encircling the 
head of Washington. The field is left open with the outer 
band blue, with the gold or buff letters shining out. When 
this seal is engraved upon a flat surface the blue is represented 
by fine horizontal lines and the buff by small dots. The form 
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always remains the same, with only a change representing it in 
colors, or engraving, or in relief. With these proportions well 
understood the arms of the University can be drawn any size, 
and above all, if the seal should be destroyed, by following 
these conditions it could be restored. 

It is therefore a great pleasure, Mr. President and friends, 
to present this flag and seal to the University which is to bear 
the name of the Father of our Country, Gborgb Washington, 
on this 22d of February, 1905. 

The seal is cut in steel and hardened a buff and blue temper 
by Mr. George T. Morgan, of Philadelphia, United States Mint, 
who has considerable reputation for seal and die cutting, and 
especially in cutting the head of Washington, and his latest 
effort in carrying out the original drawing is pronounced by 
many his best work. We are to be congratulated upon having 
such a fine piece of engraving as is now seen in the new seal 
of the University. 

The box, in which the seal is securely fastened, is of solid 
oak, strongly made, and lined with buff and blue plush. Brass 
handles and lock, with an engraved plate, give the box proper 
trimming in the full buff color, which will last as long as the 
seal. Upon the plate is engraved the words 

SEAL 

OF THB 

G80R6B WASHINGTON 
UNHTERSITY. 

The pedestal that holds the seal and box is one of the orig- 
inal cutting^ in buff sandstone, 1792-3, and the design was 
doubtless approved by General Washington, for it is known 
that he visited the work in connection with the building of the 
White House many times before its completion. This is, there- 
fore, an appropriate base and support for the seal of so great 
an University. 

The President thanked Mr. Owen in the name of the Univer- 
sity, and then presented the Honorable Wayne MacVeagh, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, who spoke as follows : 
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MR. macveagh's address. 

Mr. Presidenty Ladies^ and Genilemen : 

I stand only for a moment between you and the distinguished 
jurist who honors us all by his presence todUy and to whom 
you are eager to listen. As American citizens, it is good for 
us to be here and to observe with ever-recurring devotion the 
22d of February, and it is eminently fitting that this university, 
destined soon to be one of the chief seats of the higher educa- 
tion of the country, and* which now bears the illustrious name 
of the first President of the United States, should seek to give 
the fullest possible effect to his ardent and often-expressed 
wishes for the establishment of a great university in this city 
of the nation. 

She is walking in the pathway his far-sighted wisdom marked 
out for her, and she is proud and glad on this anniversary of 
his birth to give you some evidence of the progress she is 
making. 

First the church, then the school, then the college, then the 
university, and all so related to each other as to form an ac- 
cordant system of Christian education, producing men and 
women fit for the duties and the glory of true American citi- 
zenship, and to this beneficent result this youthful seat of 
learning is destined, we believe, to make an ever-growing con- 
tribution. Indeed, it is only by such growth in usefulness she 
can prove herself worthy of the name she bears. 

There have been other great generals and there have been 
other wise statesmen, but history reveals no one else who com- 
bines in himself such a splendid array of great qualities ; such 
courage, unselfishness, patience, judgment ; such devotion to 
the right, and toch loyalty to liberty as he whom our children's 
children will always call the Father of His Country. 

He has now been dead for more than a hundred years, but 
he was never more loved and honored than today nor was his 
influence ever greater. 

The grace and charm of his nobility of character are only 
increased and hallowed by time, and it is his divine and happy 
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fortune that his fame has become one of the priceless posses- 
sions of mankind, secure beyond the possibility of change. We 
can add nothing by any weak words of ours to his renewn. 
To every race his example is a blessing and an inspiration, and 
his memory will be fresh in the hearts of men forever. 

Let us reverently thank God that our fathers in their hours 
of darkest trial had for guidance the sagacious leadership of 
this Christian gentleman, this peerless soldier, statesman, and 
patriot, greatest among good men and of great men the best — 
George Washington, of Virginia. 

He well deserves our noblest service of praise and commemo- 
ration, and it is with the greatest pleasure that I present to you 
as the orator of the day Mr. Justice Brewer, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

MR. JUSTICE BRBWBR'S ADDRBSS. 
SHAI«I« GBORGB WASHINGTON'S VTUX BB BXBCUTBD ? 

Theologians and scientists alike change their phraseology, if 
not their ideas, from generation to generation. One theologian 
recently spoke of the Almighty as not the great first cause, but 
only "intelligent energy," and more than one scientist has 
affirmed that there is no such thing as a material atom, the 
only existence being that of electricity. Using for the moment 
this phraseology, it may be affirmed that education has attracted 
the attention and enlisted the sympathy of every one of our 
Presidents from that ''intelligent energy" named George 
Washington to that concrete electricity we call Theodore 
Roosevelt. They have believed in it as something to wisely 
direct intelligent energy and to usefully restrain dynamic elec- 
tricity. I invoke their faith as an excuse for what I have to 
say. 

Education moves horizontally and perpendicularly. Hori- 
zontally it means the common school ; perpendicularly, the 
university. Horizontally it uplifts the many ; perpendicularly, 
the few. The horizontal uplift dwarfs the apparent height of 
the nation's leaders. From the base of Pike's Peak we look 
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Up only 9,000 feet to the summit ; yet that peak, like Mt. St. 
Klias, towers 14,000 feet above the ocean's level. The differ- 
ence comes from the elevation of the surrounding base. So as 
all rise through the horizontal uplift of the common school, 
the intellectual peaks^seem nearer and lower ; yet still, as of 
old, they rise to the same height above the ocean level of uni- 
versal ignorance. There are Websters and Clays today tower- 
ing in lofty grandeur, but by the horizontal uplift of universal 
education the masses are nearer their summits. This uplift 
means much for the Republic, for it gives to all a clearer vision 
of the peaks. All see more clearly the barren rocks as well as 
the snowy summits of glory. All more accurately determine 
the elements and the worth of the summits. 

The perpendicular uplift means now, as ever, the mountain 
heights. They tower into the eternal blue and catch the early 
glimpses of celestial glory. The sunlight of the morning first 
radiates upon their summits, and God's mightiest manifestations 
of Himself come first to them. The university may mean the 
perpendicular uplift of only the few, but even the single moun- 
tain glorifies the surrounding valleys. Every dweller in the 
lowlands shines in the reflected sunlight. He longs to climb 
to the summit that he may share in the early glow. So it is 
that the university is a blessing and benefit not merely to the 
few who dwell on its heights, but to the many who bathe in its 
reflecting glory. 

The Father of His Country, in his last will and testament writ- 
ten by his own hand and acknowledged less than six months 
before his death, recognized both the horizontal and the perpen- 
dicular movement of education. One item provides : 

"To the trustees * * * of the academy in the town of 
Alexandria, I give and bequeath, in trust, $4,000, or in other 
words 20 of the shares which I hold in the Bank of Alexan- 
dria towards the support of a free school, established at, and 
annexed to the said academy for the purpose of educating such 
orphan children, or the children of such other poor and indi- 
gent persons as are unable to accomplish it with their own 
means, and who in the judgment of the trustees of the said 
seminary are best entitled to the benefit of this donation." 
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* In another is this declaration : 

** It has been my ardent wish to see a plan devised, on a 
liberal scale, which would have a tendency to spread systematic 
ideas through all parts of this rising empire, thereby to do 
away (with) local attachments and state prejudices, as far as 
the nature of things would, or indeed ought to admit, from 
our national councils. I/>oking anxiously forward to the 
accomplishment of so desirable an object as this is (in my 
estimation), my mind has not been able to contemplate any 
plan more likely to effect the measure than the establishment 
of a university in a central part of the United States, to which 
the youths of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might 
be sent, for the completion of their education in all the branches 
of polite literature, in the arts and sciences, in acquiring knowl- 
edge in the principles of politics and good government ; and, 
as a matter of infinite importance, in my judgment, by asso- 
ciating with each other, and forming friendships in juvenile 
years, h% enabled to free themselves in a proper degree from 
those local prejudices and habitual jealousies, which have just 
been mentioned, and which, when carried to excess, are never- 
failing sources of disquietude to the public mind, and pregnant 
with mischievous consequences to this country." 

Following these words is this bequest : 

'*' I give and bequeath in perpetuity the fifty shares which 
I hold in the Potomac Company (under the aforesaid acts of the 
Legislature of Virginia) towards the endowment of a university 
to be established within the limits of the District of Columbia, 
under the auspices of the General Government, if that Govern- 
ment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it, — and 
until such seminary is established, and the funds arising on 
these shares shall be required for its support, my further will 
and desire is that the profit accruing therefrom shall whenever 
the dividends are made be laid out in purchasing stock in the 
Bank of Columbia or some other bank at the discretion of my 
executors, or by the Treasurer of the United States for the time 
being under the direction of Congress, provided that honorable 
body should patronize the measure. And the dividends pro- 
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ceeding from the purchase of such stock is to be vested in more 
stock and so on until a sum adequate to the accomplishment of 
the object is obtained, of which I have not the smallest doubt 
before many years pass away, even if no aid or encourage(ment) 
is given by legislative authority or from any other source." 

The value of these bequests is not to be measured by the 
money they bestow, but by the influence which will be exerted 
when the thought they express is fully carried into the life of 
the nation. The American people have recognized the first and 
are putting it into effect wherever between the oceans Old Glory 
waves supreme. By the census of 1890 (the last statistics I 
have been able to obtain) there were in the United States in 
round numbers 220,000 school-houses, 423,000 teachers, and 
14,374,000 students. Thus in one respect they have magnifi- 
cently executed the will of George Washington. 

There is as yet no national university, and that thought of the 
Father of His Country has not been carried into effect. Will 
the American people execute this provision also of Washing- 
ton's will ? We have in the land many colleges and universi- 
ties. Shall we have a national university ? 

Is a national university constitutional and possible ? Some 
would answer the constitutional objection in the words attrib- 
uted to a well-known Cong^ressman, " What's the Constitution 
among friends ? ' ' Others contend that it has been buried by 
judicial hands in Porto Rico and the PhiUppines. I do not 
admit this contention, but I do say that if there has been any 
burial, on the tombstone above the grave will be found the 
prophetic word **/tfsurgam,** and the Constitution will yet 
arise, the bright and shining angel with no spot of death on 
her face and no smell of the grave in her garments, leading the 
Republic to heights of national usefulness and glory. Under 
this Government of express delegations and limitations of power 
a constitutional objection may never be put one side. The 
objection is that Congress may legislate only to carry into ex- 
ecution some one of the powers granted by the Constitution ; 
that education is not entrusted to the General Government, and 
therefore by the tenth amendment full control of it is reserved 
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to the States and the people. I concede that this constitutional 
objection is to a certain extent valid ; that Congress may not 
create an institution for educational purposes and endow it with 
the operative force of national law throughout the land ; but 
at the same time a university which is in fact national may be 
established in this Capital City. Over this District Congress 
has full legislative power. It may incorporate, as it has done, 
the George Washington University, and that university may, 
by the combined efPorts of the American people acting as indi- 
viduals, be so built up in endowment, in equipment, in in- 
structors, scientific investigators, and students as to make it 
the acknowledged representative of American education. Le- 
gally, constitutionally, it may dwell and have operative force 
only in this District, and yet it may stand as the educational 
leader of the nation. Place may bound jurisdiction, but great- 
ness knows no limits of influence. Many dread the centraliz- 
ing tendencies manifested today within the Republic. To them 
the increasing power of Congress and the Executive and the 
widening of the jurisdiction exercised by the nation is freighted 
with peril. They see in it the gradual undermining of demo- 
cratic institutions, the formation of a strong central authority, 
ending in personal despotism. The power of the States is to 
them their refuge, and their glory is in the town meeting. I 
confess to something of sympathy with this belief. The per- 
petuity of the Republic depends largely upon the preservation 
to the locality of its control of local matters, and the fact that 
any may be more efficiently attended to by the nation is no 
reason for taking away from the locality its control. I was 
brought up on the town meeting and nurtured in the spirit of 
independence born of local control. At the same time, some 
centralizations have no terrors. They mean, not increased 
power in the central government, but added glory to the Re- 
public. What earthly danger can there be to the liberties of 
the nation if here in Washington is built the finest temple of 
art and in it gathered the richest treasures of painting and 
sculpture ? 

Place of birth may be within narrow boundaries, while the 
life touches the confines of earth and time. The waters of 
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the Mediterranean bound the little island where Napolean was 
bom, but the g^wn Napolean shook Europe from center to 
circumference. The baby Abraham Lincoln was shut in by 
the four walls of a cabin in Kentucky, but the man Abraham 
Lincoln filled this Republic from ocean to ocean, and wrote his 
name in letters of glory on the firmament of time from horizon 
to horizon. So with a university. Its birth and legal resi- 
dence may be confined by constitutional limitation to the nar- 
row territory of this District, but its power and influence may 
reach wherever the mind of man aspires to higher knowledge. 
Congress may perhaps not endow it with national authority to 
occupy as its field of action the entire national domain, but no 
constitutional restrictions stand in the way of its rise to the 
height of an educational Himalaya. Congress may perhaps 
not give its degrees legal force within the States, but if it rises 
to the possible heights of university development its deg^rees 
will have a status in the realms of knowledge above that of 
any university in the world. 

If the American people will this, there is no. power which 
can prevent. It will require large sums of money to endow 
and equip such an institution. The people have abundance. 
Even the trusts, popularly denounced as so wicked, may con- 
tribute. The Steel Trust might furnish the frames for its 
buildings, the Standard Oil might lubricate its machinery, the 
Beef Trust might feed its faculty and students, and the Sugar 
Trust might sweeten all its efforts to advance and distribute 
knowledge. If they should do this, I fancy the Government 
might not improperly say to this university, paraphrasing the 
words of Scripture, "The wrath of man shall praise thee, 
and the remainder of wrath I will restrain." 

It will require the devoted services of the most accomplished 
investigators in the broad domain of science, the most profound 
students and thinkers in all the other realms of knowledge, 
and surely, if the conditions of successful university develop- 
ment are furnished, the location in the Capital of the Nation 
will attract such men to its service. 

It must inculcate the spirit of patriotism, for no institution 
which is to be national in its character can hope to be perma- 
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nent or make the most profound impress unless it holds up be- 
fore all the citizens their first great duty of citizenship, devo- 
tion to the highest welfare of the Republic. 

It should teach religion, not creed nor denomination, but 
that truest science which looks through nature and history to 
the heights where dwells the unseen and infinite One. 

As Tennyson sings : 

" Let knowledge grow from more to more» 
But more of reyerence in ns dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according weU, 
May make one music, as before, 
But vaster." 

Other nations, attracted by the greatness of its achievements, 
may come to its assistance. No as yet known extension of 
the Monroe Doctrine will stand in the way. It may be done 
by agreement ; it may require a treaty. All this may come not 
as the direct result of congressional leg^lation, not in defiance 
of constitutional limitations, not as a centralization freighted 
with possible danger to free institutions, but from the purpose 
of the people of the United States to execute the will of George 
Washington, and because they in their supreme majesty and 
in the exercise of their reserved power as individuals determine 
that it shall be done for the glory of the Republic and the better 
day of humanity. 

Is there not something in this possible development appeal- 
ing strongly to every citizen's love of country? Who will not 
rejoice to see the Capital City of the Nation richly endowed with 
everything which can give it preeminence in the best things ? 
With prophetic eye Washington and L' Enfant saw what it 
might be, and laid out its streets and avenues with a view to 
that possible future. 

It has many advantages for highest university development. 
It is the center of political life. The archives of the Republic 
are here. The scientific activities of the nation will be carried 
on in*this city, and all that the chemist, the mineralogist, the 
g^logist, discover in the soils, minerals and rock formations, 
will be open to the students' examination. Grovemmental ad- 
ministration, daily becoming more and more complex, is call- 
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ing for legislators of largest experience and greatest wisdom. 
You cannot run the government of a great nation on the hap- 
hazard plan. The ship of state is something more than a 
plank on the waters driven hither and thither by wind and 
tide. Legislation must be other than a mere pooling of local 
interests. The best engineering skill will be summoned to 
direct the great work which the Government must carry on in 
the highways and harbors, in forestry and irrigation, in fleets 
and fortifications. Indeed, the highest thought and wisdom 
of the nation will more and more be centered here — centered 
because of the increasingly intimate relations between the 
Government and the life of the people. 

All this will change the character of our society, attract 
men and women of intelligence and culture, and make it one 
in which the first place will be accorded not to him who holds 
the temporary office of Ambassador, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, or Speaker of the House of Representatives, but to him 
who has done the most and the best for the Republic and 
humanity. 

This will not be the manufacturing, mercantile, or moneyed 
center. The time will not come, we trust, when it shall be 
necessary for some divine hand to drive out the money-changers 
and them that sell doves. This Capital City will more and 
more speak for the higher things of the national life. We re- 
joice in the Congressional Library, and hope that it will steadily 
grow until it becomes not merely the great library of the nation, 
but of the world. We look for temples of music, galleries of 
art, the finest displays of architecture, parks which in part are 
rich only in nature's wealth and in part adorned with works of 
, art, memorials of the Republic, the incarnation in marble and 
bronze of the faces and forms of our heroes, and the great events 
of our history. We mean to have a common-school system to 
challenge the admiration of the world, and shall we not supple- 
ment all with a university which knows no equal and in whose 
service are the great thinkers and investigators of the world, 
a university national in fact, if not in law ? In short, the will 
of George Washington must be fully executed by the American 
people. 
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And SO on this birthday of the Father of His Country I leave 
with yon this thought : George Washington the testator, the 
people of the United States the executor, the bequest a univer- 
sity, its domicile this District, its field of toil the Republic, the 
reach of its ever-increasing influence and glory the boundaries 
of space and time. 

President Needham then announced the reorganization of 
the University, as follows : 

PRESIDENT NEEDHAM. 

It is not often that an institution or a man with a good record 
takes a new name at the age of eighty-three, but this Uni- 
versity, on September i, 1904, by authority granted by Con- 
gress and with the approval of the Honorable Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Education, changed its name 
to The George Washington University. This move was taken 
primarily because the old name, Columbian, was so like the 
name of Columbia, New York. The one letter ** n ** did not 
save the institutions from embarrassment, and as Columbia was 
the older, it seemed to be the duty of Columbian to make the 
change. A second object was to secure a name that should be 
associated with the life of the city and the nation ; and another 
good and sufficient reason was that the new name was g^ven 
to us by a national association of patriotic women, who pro- 
posed to give the University, with the new name and under new 
plans, a building to cost a half million dollars. Permit me a 
few moments in which to tell you of these new plans. 

Two years ago we commenced a complete reorganization of 
the University. The organic law of the corporation was 
changed by an amendment to the charter, passed by Congress 
and approved Jantiary 23, 1904, repealing the denominational 
clause in the charter and making the University non-sectarian. 
Changes were made in the Board of Trustees carrying this 
provision into effect, and now no denomination has a control 
in the Board. The Board also determined to make the imme- 
diate work of the University gpraduate work, and hereafter the 
University, through its Board of Trustees, will not carry on 
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undergraduate courses. The graduate and professional work 
is divided into departments consisting at present of, first, a 
Department of Arts and Sciences, for graduate students in 
university subjects, with courses leading to the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy ; 
second, a Department of Politics and Diplomacy, with courses 
in political science, economics, and diplomacy, leading to the 
degrees of Master of Diplomacy and Doctor of Philosophy: 
the requirements for admission to these two departments are 
uniform, namely, a Bachelor's degree in arts or science, and 
the work is conducted in the usual way and by the usua 
methods prevailing in the best institutions : third, a Depart- 
ment of Medicine, comprising a four-year course, leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and a three-year course, 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery ; fourth, a 
Department of Law and Jurisprudence, with a three-year 
course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of I^aws. The require- 
ments for admission to the course in Law and the courses in 
the Department of Medicine are graduation from a high school 
doing four years of preparatory work or from any other pre- 
paratory school maintaining an equally high standard, the re- 
quirements for admission to the professional courses being at 
present the same as for admission to a college. 

In the Law School there is a graduate course in legal subjects 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence. This is a 
three-year course, and the requirements for admis^on are a 
Bachelor's degree in arts or science and a Bachelor of Laws 
degree. This is purely graduate work leading to the highest 
degree given, in course, for legal attainments. 

These departments are presided over by Deans, who are 
charged with the general conduct of their respective depart- 
ments and are responsible directly to the President of the 
University. 

All undergraduate work leading to the Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science degrees, together with technological 
courses, is vested in colleges organized under the charter of the 
University. To carry out this plan, Congress, by an act 
amendatory of the charter, granted power to the University to 
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organize college^ in connection with the University for the pur- 
pose of doing special lines of educational work in the arts, 
sciences, liberal and technical knowledge, such colleges to be 
educationally a part of the general system of the University, 
but upon independent financial foundations. The title of the 
highest officer of a college, like that of a department, is Dean, 
and the colleges cannot grant any degrees. Each college has its 
separate Board of Trustees, who are authorized to purchase and 
hold property, receive gifts and endowments and administer 
the same for the benefit of the college, to employ professors and 
instructors, and generally to conduct the financial affairs of the 
college under their charge. This relieves the University from 
any financial responsibility for a college so organized, and the 
funds given to a college cannot be used for any other purpose in 
the University system. 

The connection of these colleges with the University is 
three-fold: First, each college Board of Trustees is entitled to 
representation upon the Board of Trustees of the University, 
and to enable this to be carried out the charter provides that 
the University may from time to time increase the number of 
Trustees to not exceeding forty-five. Second, the Dean and 
members of the Faculty of every college are members of the 
University Council. The educational work of the University is 
carried on through two Councils. One, called the University 
Council, consists of the President, Deans, Professors, and As- 
sistant Professors of the various departmental faculties of the 
University and the colleges. The other, called the President's 
Council, consists of the President, Deans, and Head Professors 
of departments and colleges. The first is the legislative body, 
which determines all educational questions, such as the stand- 
ard for admission to the different courses leading to degrees, 
the courses of study to be pursued for the various degrees, the 
general methods of instruction in the departments and colleges. 
By this general organization there will be maintained a uniform 
standard of educational work in all departments and colleges. 
The only competition there can be between colleges is to do 
better work than is required by the Council or to specialize 
along certain lines of work. As stated, the Deans and Profess- 
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ors of the collep^es are members of these Councils and take 
part in the general conduct and control of the educational work. 
Third, the University grants all the degrees. 

The advantages of this system are that any g^oup of people 
or society desiring to establish a college at the National 
Capital can do so, securing contributions from their friends 
and retaining control of the college. At the same time the 
college so organized will receive all the advantages that come 
from connection with a university. The advantages to a col- 
lege in having a university connection are principally a uni- 
versity degree, which is regarded as of more value than a 
degree granted by a college, and the shortening of the time 
required by a student in obtaining his college and his profes- 
sional or graduate degree. In nearly all of our universities 
today the college student in the university is permitted to 
take in his last year of college work the first year of profes- 
sional or graduate studies, thereby shortening his time one 
year. Thus a student taking a four- year course for his bacca- 
laureate degree in an independent college must go to the uni- 
versity and take a three or four year graduate or professional 
course, thus making the combined time in college and university 
work seven or eight years. Where the college is united with 
the university this is reduced to six or seven years, and where 
it is possible to take the undergraduate course in three years 
the combined time is five and six years. 

Other advantages apparent are the association of a large 
number of professors and teachers, engaged in higher educa- 
tion, comparing their views in councils and social contact; the 
spirit and impulse given to a large body of students pursuing 
courses of study in all lines of college and university work, 
and the special opportunities for study and research supplied 
by the Government in the great collections of knowledge which 
are constantly increasing in the city of Washington. By Act 
of Congress all the facilities for study in the various depart- 
ments and bureaus of the National Government are open, 
under proper guidance, to students in the universities and 
colleges located in the District of Columbia. 

The system, stated as a whole, then, consists of a graduate 
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University, with associated colleges carrying on underg^raduate 
and technical work. The non-sectarian feature of the Univer- 
sity enables all persons to unite in the university work, while 
any group or society desiring to engage in undergraduate or 
technical work may do so under the most favorable circum- 
stances. 

By the last amendment to the charter, power is given the 
University to enter into affiliated agreement with institutions 
of learning outside of the District of Columbia. This impor- 
tant provision will enable the University to extend to inde- 
pendent colleges in any part of the country the advantages of 
university association. Students in their fourth or last year 
in the course for their Bachelor's degree may come to the 
University, taking the balance of their undergraduate cotirse 
in one of the colleges connected with the University, and also 
pursuing their first year of professional or graduate studies in 
the University, dividing the tuition between the college from 
which they come and the college here in which the final work 
is done. These students will then go back to their own col- 
lege, receive credit for the college work here, and take their 
Bachelor's degree ; returning to the University, they will com- 
plete their graduate work. This arrangement will save to the 
independent college, so affiliated, many students as graduates 
who now leave in the third year and go to a university for 
their final work and degree, in which event the college loses 
a graduate. Under the affiliated agreement above referred to 
the college graduates its men and retains them among its 
alumni. At the same time the student is given in his last year 
of college work the advantages of university life and saves 
one year of time in his combined courses. The university will 
in this way secure students in its graduate and professional 
departments. 

A few people interested in a national university under the 
control of the Government will find another provision in this 
amendment of interest. It is provided that the Board of Trus- 
tees may ''appoint a Board or Boards of Visitors for any 
Department " of educational work. This will enable the Uni- 
versity to appoint to its Department of Politics and Diplomacy 
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and other scientifiic divisions, Boards of Visitors consisting of 
eminent men in political and governmental life. These Boards 
will visit and criticise and recommend any improvements in the 
work, especially in the lines intended to fit men for the foreign 
and civil service of the United States, and also in the research 
work intended to develop knowledge of value to mankind. 
While these Boards have no control, they may be made of great 
service to the University, giving strength and efficiency to 
much of lis educational work. 

The charter of the University has been granted by the Con- 
gress of the United States and is in every sense national ; it is 
unequaled in its powers and the scope of organization author- 
ized. The system is adapted to the largest and greatest growth 
possible in the educational field. With proper endowment, the 
desire expressed by the first great President of the United 
States that men might be gathered in the Federal City to pursue 
the higher courses of study, securing a true conception of the 
functions and powers of the Federal Government, and, while 
mingling with men from all parts of the country, have their 
prejudices reduced, and a patriotic love for the whole country 
broadened and deepened, can now be realized to the highest and 
greatest degree possible. 

Another change has been effected by the Board of Trustees 
in taking all of the educational work out of the evening and 
placing it in the daytime. All class-room work closes at half 
past six, except in the Medical School, and there this change 
will also go into effect very soon. The work throughout the 
University has been increased and strengthened, the standards 
of admission and graduation have been advanced ; and these 
standards are strictly upheld. These advance movements in 
the educational work will go steadily forward, making the 
institution the equal sister of the best universities in the land. 

The first college organized under this system is the Colum- 
bian College, thus preserving the old name of the University 
and continuing the life of the college under the original charter 
and under the same auspices and control extended over it 
through all of its history. The Columbian College has all of 
the undergraduate students and is conducting the courses for 
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the baccalaureate degrees. The registration of students in the 
college has increased and now numbers over 400. We are pleased 
to announce that since the adoption of these plans there has 
been a large addition to the student body, numbering in the 
departments and colleges over i ,450. The increase in tuitions 
and student fees amounted to over $35,000 in the last two 
years. 

We are pleased to announce that the University has received 
some gifts of money and property during the last year. At 
the meeting of the Executive Committee on Tuesday a gift of 
property was made, the value of which the donor estimates at 
over $100,000. I am not permitted by him to announce his 
name at this time, but desire to express publicly our thanks 
and obligations for this generous gift. Other gifts will bring 
the total amount received during the last few months to over 
$160,000. 

The new site selected by the University borders upon the 
Potomac Park and the Mall, where the University will have 
more than a thousand acres of public grounds around it, with 
all the great storehouses of knowledge possessed by the Gov- 
ernment within walking distance of the students. The perma- 
nent plans for the improvement of the first five acres purchased 
are now being prepared under competition by six firms of 
architects, and the jury, consisting of Mr. Charles P. McKim, 
of New York ; Mr. Bernard R. Green, and Professor Percy 
Ash, will decide between these plans the ist of May next. We 
then hope to commence the physical development of the Uni- 
versity by new buildings, laboratories, and dormitories upon 
improved plans that will enable it to carry on its larger work. 

It rexnains for me to express our profound obligations to that 
body of patriotic women who compose the George Washington 
Memorial Association, a corporation organized ''to advance 
and secure the establishment in the city of Washington of an 
university for the purposes and with the objects set forth in 
and by the last will of George Washington, the first President 
of the United States, and to increase the opportunities for the 
higher education of the youth of the United States." This 
association gave us otu: new name and aided in bringing ta 
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the University the support of scientific men who have been 
laboring for the same purpose along non-sectarian lines. In 
consideration of the changes wrought in the organization of 
the University, the Memorial Association has undertaken to 
erect a building to be known as the George Washington Me- 
morial, with class-rooms and halls to be used for lectures and 
seminaries in all scientific and diplomatic subjects, and a large 
auditorium that may also be used for meetings of international 
boards of arbitration. This memorial will be the central figure 
in the entire group of University buildings. I earnestly appeal 
to all patriotic persons to support the work of this splendid 
organization of women. 

I desire to express the thanks of the University to the dis- 
tinguished guests who have honored us with their presence this 
morning ; to Mr. Owen for the beautiful designs of the flag 
and seal and for these emblems which he has generously pre- 
sented to the University ; to the University Glee Club for their 
excellent singing; to the Marine Band for their inspiring 
music, and especially to Lieutenant SantelmauQ for reviving 
the President's march, of the administration of President 
Washington ; to Bishop Satterlee and Doctor Greene for their 
presence and services upon this occasion. 

We are under very great obligations to Mr. MacVeagh for 
his delightful and eloquent introductory address ; and, finally, 
how can I express our obligations for the inspiration commu- 
nicated to us all by the address of Mr. Justice Brewer. No 
thoughts could have been more appropriate, or timely, or more 
eloquently expressed. His address shall be the campaign docu- 
ment of the George Washington University. 



Degrees were conferred upon candidates as follows : 

Mr. Frederick D. Owen, Bachelor of Science; Mr. Richard 
Hess Waring, Bachelor of Arts; Mr. Guy Stark Saffold, Doctor 
of Medicine; Mr. Richard Drum Engel, Master of Laws; Dr. 
Edward Elliott Richardson, Master of Arts; Mr. Warren Wa- 
verley Phelan, Doctor of Philosophy. 
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The exercises of the first Winter Convocation concluded with 
the singing of "America ** by the audience, led by Mr. Otis D. 
Swett, precentor, and the United States Marine Band, followed 
with a benediction by Rev. Samuel H. Greene, D.D., LL.D., 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of Columbian College. 



SOME IMPORTANT PROVISIONS IN THE CHARTER. 

Decreet. — ^The Board of Trustees may confer ** such degp-ees in the lib- 
eral arts and sciences to such pupils of the institution or others whom by 
their proficiency in learning or their meritorious distinction they shall 
think entitled to them, as are usually granted and conferred » * * 
and to grant to such graduates diplomas or certificates under the com- 
mon seal * * * to authenticate and perpetuate the memory of such 
graduation." 

(Act of Congress, 182 1.) 

A Board of Tnsskeet, ** consisting of twenty-two members. The Presi- 
dent of the University shall be ex officio a member of said Board, and the 
remaining twenty-one shall be divided in three classes with seven mem- 
bers in each class,** the term of service being three years. 

(Act of Congress, 1898.) 

**The George Washington University shall have, and is hereby, given 
power to increase the number of its Trustees from time to time by two- 
thirds vote of the whole number of the Trustees at the time such vote is 
taken, to a number not exceeding forty-five.'* 

(Act of Congress, 1905.) 

Property and Endowment* — ** Shall be competent and capable at law and 
in equity to take * * * any estate, in any messuage, lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, goods, chattels, moneys, and other effects, by gift, g^ant, 
bargain, sale, conveyance, assurance, will, devise, or bequest, of any 
person or persons whatsoever, * * « and the same to grant, bar- 
gain, sell, convey, assure, demise, and to farm let, and place out on 
interest for the use of said College, in such manner as to them shall 
seem most beneficial to the institution, and to receive the rents, issues, 
and profits, income and interest of the same, and to apply the same to the 
proper use and benefit of the said College.** 

(Act of Congress, 1821). 

•' That power is hereby given the Board of Trustees * * ♦ to change 
the name of said University, * * * and thereupon the University 
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shall be known and designated by the name adopted, and by said new 
name the said University shall be vested with and convey its real estate* 
hold, control, and administer endowments and gifts of money and prop- 
erty heretofore and hereafter made for the maintenance of its educational 
work and do and perform all acts which it now has the power to do under 
its said charter. Such change of name shall not in any other way change, 
affect, or modify in any degree the rights, privileges, obligations, and 
powers of the said University under the charter of February ninth, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-one, and the amendatory acts thereto.'* 
(Act of Congress, 1904.) 

Non-sectarian. — **That persons of every religious denomination shall 
be capable of being elected Trustees ; nor shall any person, either as 
president, professor, tutor, or pupil, be refused admittance into said Uni- 
versity, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, 
for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.*' 

(Act of Congress, 1904.) 

Power to Organize Colleges. — **That by and with the consent of the 
said University, colleges may be organized hereunder for the purpose of 
carrying on, in connection with the University, special lines of educa- 
tional work in the arts, sciences, and liberal and technical knowledge, 
such colleges to be educationally a part of the system of the University, 
but upon independent financial foundations, and to this end any five or 
more persons desirous of associating themselves for the purpose of 
establishing a college hereunder may make, sign, and acknowledge 
before any officer authorized to take acknowledgment of deeds in the 
District of Columbia, and with the assent of the University in writing, 
file in the office of the Recorder of Deeds of the said District a certificate 
in writing, in which shall be stated : * * * Upon filing such certifi- 
cate the Trustees named therein and their successors shall be a body 
politic, incorporated by the name and style stated in the certificate, and 
by that name and style shall have perpetual succession in association 
with the University, with power in the college to sue and be sued ; plead 
and be impleaded ; to acquire, hold, and convey property in all legal 
ways ; to receive by gift, devise, or otherwise, and hold, control, and 
administer endowments and gifts of money and property thereafter made 
to it for the maintenance of its educational work ; « « « but said 
college shall not confer academic or honorary degrees ; such college shall 
hold the property of the institution and all moneys and property con- 
veyed to it by purchase, gift, conveyance, will, devise, or bequest solely 
for the purpose of the educational work specified in said certificate." 

(Act of Congress, 1905.) 

Affiliated .CoQeget. — "That said University may enter into affiliated 
agreements with any institutions of learning outside of the District of 
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person or persons whatsoever, • * * and the same to grant, bar- 
gain, sell, convey, assure, demise, and to farm let, and place out on 
interest for the use of said College, in such manner as to them shall 
seem most beneficial to the institution, and to receive the rents, issues, 
and profits, income and interest of the same, and to apply the same to the 
proper use and benefit of the said College.** 

(Act of Congress, 1821). 

•' That power is hereby given the Board of Trustees * * ♦ to change 
the name of said University, * * * and thereupon the University 
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shall be known and designated by the name adopted, and by said new 
name the said University shall be vested with and convey its real estate* 
hold, control, and administer endowments and gifts of money and prop- 
erty heretofore and hereafter made for the maintenance of its educational 
work and do and perform all acts which it now has the power to do under 
its said charter. Such change of name shall not in any other way change, 
affect, or modify in any degree the rights, privileges, obligations, and 
powers of the said University under the charter of February ninth, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-one, and the amendatory acts thereto.** 
(Act of Congress, 1904.) 

Non-cectarian. — **That persons of every religious denomination shall 
be capable of being elected Trustees ; nor shall any person, either as 
president, professor, tutor, or pupil, be refused admittance into said Uni- 
versity, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, 
for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.** 

(Act of Congress, 1904.) 

Power to Oi^ganize Colleges. — **That by and with the consent of the 
said University, colleges may be organized hereunder for the purpose of 
carrying on, in connection with the University, special lines of educa- 
tional work in the arts, sciences, and liberal and technical knowledge, 
such colleges to be educationally a part of the system of the University, 
but upon independent financial foundations, and to this end any five or 
more persons desirous of associating themselves for the purpose of 
establishing a college hereunder may make, sign, and acknowledge 
before any officer authorized to take acknowledgment of deeds in the 
District of Columbia, and with the assent of the University in writing, 
file in the office of the Recorder of Deeds of the said District a certificate 
in writing, in which shall be stated : * * * Upon filing such certifi- 
cate the Trustees named therein and their successors shall be a body 
politic, incorporated by the name and style stated in the certificate, and 
by that name and style shall have perpetual succession in association 
with the University, with power in the college to sue and be sued ; plead 
and be impleaded ; to acquire, hold, and convey property in all legal 
ways ; to receive by gift, devise, or otherwise, and hold, control, and 
administer endowments and gifts of money and property thereafter made 
to it for the maintenance of its educational work ; « « * but said 
college shall not confer academic or honorary degrees ; such college shall 
hold the property of the institution and all moneys and property con- 
veyed to it by purchase, gift, conveyance, will, devise, or bequest solely 
for the purpose of the educational work specified in said certificate.** 

(Act of Congress, 1905.) 

Affiliated .CoQeget. — *'That said University may enter into affiliated 
agreements with any institutions of learning outside of the District of 
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Columbia, for the purpose of giving to students of such institutions the 
educational facilities of said University, and the departments of the Gov- 
ernment in the city of Washington which are by law open to students, 
upon such terms as are mutually agreed upon by the said University and 
the affiliated institutions.** 
(Act of Congress, 1905.) 

Boards of Visitors* — ** Said Board may also appoint a board or boards 
of visitors for any department or departments of educational work carried 
on by the University, such boards of visitors to be advisory only.*' 

(Act of Congress, 1905.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 

The Geokge Washington University Bulletin is published 
four times a year^ under the 'editorial supervision of the Board of 
University Publications^ appointed by the President's Council. It 
is the purpose of the Council to make the Bulletin the organ 
of the educational and scientific activities of the University. The 
University Catalogue constitutes one number. Others are devoted 
to information of special interest to fche Alumni and patrons of the 
University. Scientific nimibers are published from time to time 
containing contributions from instructors and graduates^ and infor- 
mation regarding books^ monographs^ and papers published by 
them under other auspices. 

The present Alumni Number contains an alphabetical list of 
living Alumni^ a list of Alumni arranged by states and cities^ and 
a list of Alumni whose addresses are unknown. The information 
given has been compiled from replies received from more than two 
thousand graduates. Any corrections or additions to the lists 
will be gratefidly received by the Secretary of the G^eral Alumni 
Association. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 

By the generosity and courteBj of that splendid body of patriotic 
women^ the Daughters of the American Bevolution^ we are privi- 
leged to meet in this buildings erected and dedicated as a memorial 
to the valor and the patriotism of the men and the days of the 
American Bevolution. Patriotism is the synonym for heroism^ self- 
sacrifice^ and all civic virtues; it places the nation as a great organic 
whole^ its past^ its present^ and its future glory and welfare above 
personal and selfish interests. This spirit in all of its movements 
and manifestations cannot be too much emphasized nor too strongly 
inculcated in the minds of the youth of America. It is also a mat- 
ter of fine sentiment with us, that this building adjoins the new 
site of the University, where, within a few years, we hope to be per- 
manently settled in new buildings, continuing the work of higher 
education. It is fitting, therefore, that under the roof and inspira- 
tion of this beautiful Memorial Continental Hall we should hold 
our eighiy-f ourth Commencement. 

John Stuart Mill said, ^'Whatever helps to shape the human 
being — ^to make the individual what he is, or hinder him from being 
what he is not — ^is part of his education.^' The form of government 
under whidi we live; the laws by which we are governed; the modes 
of social life by which we are environed; the industrial, and the fine 
arts; even physical facts not dependent upon himian will, as cli- 
mate, soil, and local position, are determining factors in the forma- 
tion of character and in the development of conduct. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves, therefore, that in environment we are supremely 
fortunate, and in many subjects of study hold a superior position. 

^ Extracts from an address delivered by President Needham at the 
Commencement of the Department of Arts and Sciences, May 31, 1905. 
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We are entering upon a new era of our institutional life. Tbe 
pasty covering a period of over three-cjaarters of a century, has been 
honorable and is worthy of the respect and veneration of men; we 
have agreed to enter upon a new and a larger life; to make the 
institution a University in the broadest and best sense^ and have 
reorganized upon a foundation^ broad enough for all to stand upon 
who are interested in higher education at the National Capital. 
With a supreme purpose to make the University worthy of sup- 
port, — the equal of the best institutions in our country, we turn our 
faces to-day, with courage and hope, toward the future. 

The Univehsitt. 

Liberal Culture: — There is a manifest difference between the 
American conception of a university and that which has prevailed 
and perhaps is still held in other countries. Speaking in reference 
to the Scottish universities. Mill said, '^ It is not a place of pro- 
fessional education. Universities are not intended to teach the 
knowledge required to fit men for some special mode of gaining 
their livelihood. Their object is not to make skillful lawyers, or 
physicians, or engineers, but capable and cultivated human beings.'' 
If we go back to the earliest university, we shall find it at Salerno, 
closed, it is true, in 1817, but extending back from that period 
nearly a thousand years. It was strictly a medical school, or at 
least that was the principal subject taught. Two other ancient 
models are those of Bologna and Paris; the former making law, 
and the latter theology its chief concern. The University of Paris, 
from its beginning, had four faculties, theology. Canon law, medi- 
cine, and arts, and it is interesting to note that arts was regarded 
as preliminary to the others. Three years of study were required 
for the degree of Master of Arts, and five years more for the first 
degree in theology. Following these there developed in time the 
great universities of Oxford and Cambridge in England emphasizing 
liberal culture and the learned professions, and the renowned uni- 
versities of Germany, with the four f acidties of philosophy, theology, 
law, and medicine. While the subjects of law and medicine are 
taught in these institutions, it is not purely technical work intended 
to fit men for the practice of a profession. 
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It is interestiiig and important to observe that with the passing 
years the general principles which underlie all higher education 
have not materially changed. The broad culture which is repre- 
sented in the work of the old institutions is still regarded as the 
beginning and true foundation of all higher education, and neces- 
sary to prepare men for the higher walks and occupations of life. 
Primarily^ a university training stands for the highest and broadest 
culture. The ability to understand and appreciate the best that 
has been said and done; to awaken the consciousness of the higher 
needs of humanity; to inspire a longing for that which is best in 
conduct and life, — ^this should ever be the very genius of a university. 

Culture docs not mean a thorough knowledge of every subject; 
it is rather, a general knowledge of many subjects, and their proper 
relation to each other. It develops the capacity to comprehend 
and the disposition to approve that which is excellent in all human 
life. To be cultured, a man must know something of many arts 
and sciences, — ^the history and philosophy of human life, and with 
it all must have acquired the perception that is possessed by a 
quickened and disciplined mind, which enables him to discover the 
best in art, in literature, in religious thought, and in human 
conduct 

By a general knowledge I do not mean a superficial knowledge. 
Archbishop Whately wisely discriminates as follows : '^ To have a 
general knowledge of a subject is to know only its leading truths, 
but to know these not superficially but thoroughly, so as to have a 
true conception of the subject in its great features; leaving the 
minor details to those who require them for the purposes of their 
pursuit.*' The university must therefore give this general cul- 
ture, and that training of the intellectual faculties necessary to 
make '^ capable and cultivated human beings'* and lay a broad 
foundation for specialization. 

We need not consider here the relative value of the study of 
ancient languages and the modem sciences, or whether in the 
broader scheme of education preparatory to specialization, it should 
be literary or scientific. The value of these two lines of education 
are too well understood in the present day to be depreciated, and I 
think among all educators it is considered tiiat a knowledge of 
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classical languages and literature^ and of sciences as well, is essen- 
tial to the well-educated man. We are not obliged, therefore, to 
ask ourselves whether it is more important to know the languages 
or the sciences. '^ Short as life is, and shorter still as we make it 
by the time we waste on things which are neither business, medita- 
tion, nor pleasure, we are not so badly ofF that our scholars need 
be ignorant of the laws and properties of the world they live in, 
or our scientific men destitute of poetic feeling and artistic culti- 
vation.'' 

Specidluuition: — ^The second object of the university is to give a 
special and deeper knowledge of particular subjects. This is for 
graduate students — ^those who have secured the wider knowledge 
and mental training, and now seek, in a narrower field, to go more 
into the details of an art or a science. In these modem days when 
industrialism and commercialism largely dominate individual and 
national life, the acquirement of a special fitness for a special ser- 
vice is essential to the highest success. And here let me call atten- 
tion to the technical training in law and medicine and engineering 
now a part, and rightly so, of the work of every American univer- 
sity. The method of teaching and study in the best professional 
schools has entirely changed. Subj'ects are studied historically and 
comparatively; the phenomena, life, and laws are investigated, and 
the principles lying behind them, creating and controlling them are 
sought out and mastered. This work is in the highest sense grad- 
uate work. It requires a trained and disciplined mind. In 
America this graduate work includes all arts and sciences: those 
pertaining to physical nature, to physical well-being, to political 
organizations, to systems of j'urisprudence and law, to medicine, 
morals, and religion. And so it has come to be that the university 
in America includes the broad, sjrstematic culture of the English, 
and the highly specialized education of the (German universities. 

Research: — ^There is still another activity which represents uni- 
versity life, and that is the work of discovering and developing 
knowledge. It is the last stage in university education. It is the 
philosophical study of the methods of the sciences. It is the exer- 
cise of "The modes in which the human intellect proceeds from 
the known to the unknown.*' Here the student discovers the real 
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facts of the world; the things, and the laws of things; and from 
these arrives at new facts, laws, and conclusions. Doubtless this 
is the crown and the consummation of a liberal university educa- 
tion. The work, while guided by a master, is largely the personal 
work of the student. Oibbon said, '^The greatest teacher is he 
who teaches others to teach themselves,^' one who has the power to 
awaken the consciousness of the higher needs of humanity; to in- 
spire a longing for the beet, the excellent, and to impel self -activity 
on the part of the student. This is the very genius of a true teacher 
and should be the highest aim of the university. 

Speoial Depabthbnts. 

Political Science: — ^Let us notice now some subjects which should 
receive special attention in this University because of its environ- 
ment. Graduate work in politics and economics is of the most 
vital importance, and can be studied with peculiar advantage in 
Washington. Politics cannot be learned from a text-book or the 
instructions of a master. One must be to a considerable extent his 
own teacher; he must explore and observe political activities for 
himself, and form an independent judgment. Scientific politics do 
not consist in having a set of conclusions ready made, to be applied 
everywhere indiscriminately, excepting only ^'machine politics.^' 
It does consist in setting the mind to work in a scientific spirit to 
discover in each instance the truth applicable to a given case. 
University education upon this subject is not entitled to recom- 
mend any set of opinions. It can only supply the student with 
materials for his own mind to act upon, and helps in the use of 
these materials. True, it can make him acquainted with the beet 
speculation upon the subject, taken from different points of view 
and having regard for individual interests. While each theory may 
embody some considerations relevant and necessary to a proper 
generdization, each will be found incomplete in itself. To us in 
America, the important and growing need is for a more perfect 
understanding and knowledge of the functions and powers of the 
national government. 

If we review the history of the world during the last century we 
shall find one great tendency, one principle steadily growing, about 
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which all other facts are marshalled and subordinated^ and that is 
NationdliSfn. The smaller state idea of the Middle Ages has been 
gradually fading away before the rise of the thought, and the ne- 
cessity^ of larger and more powerful aggregations of people. 
The permanent influence and fame of statesmen depend on their 
power to understand, and to aid in the proper evolution of small 
and second-rate powers into strong national states. No ruler or 
statesman has had the genius to withstand the trend of this de- 
velopment, nor stay its progress. 

Another important tendency in world politics is growing demand 
for written constitutions. Constitutional government is fast be- 
coming the world's type, and every race, as it emerges from ignor- 
ance and superstition, will naturally and with tremendous tendency, 
seek a constitutional state. It is a remarkable fact that the great 
movement for the centralization of executive power should find its 
counterbalance in the growth and development of that other and 
broader principle, a constitutional government. The world's best 
public opinion favors these ideas, and higher education must help 
to solve and elucidate the problems that attend the growth of these 
two great principles. 

International Law and Diplomacy: — Another important ten- 
dency in world politics is the demand that the seas, which must 
forever be open highways for the nations, and even war itself shall 
be governed by fixed laws, and that international differences be 
settled by tribunals of peace. One does not have to be very widely 
read to understand that in these days there is a tremendous world- 
public-opinion which is brought to bear quickly and with tremen- 
dous force, in favor of the development of international law and 
strict observance of this law by all nations. We may also believe 
that the time has passed, certainly is passing, when any nation 
will be permitted to gain territory by stealth, or even by wars prose- 
cuted for the sole purpose of acquiring territory. The nations are 
passing through the period of development that marked the growth 
of private law over individual conduct and property. Each indi- 
vidual must now recognize the sacredness of the personal and prop- 
erty rights of every other citizen in a civilized state; no property 
can be taken by one person from another without agreement and 
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compensation. So^ in the wider field — the world — ^the nation that 
goes forth to acquire territory by any other method than that of 
peaceful diplomacy, will have to meet the opposition and Bcom of 
the best and most enlightened public opinion of the world. Inter- 
national differences will become largely, if not wholly, matters of 
pecuniary liability, and these can be settled with honor by the 
Hague Tribunal. Not much longer will the fine irony of Mrs. 
Browning be true : 

" The battle hurtles on the plains. 
Earth feels new scythes upon her; 
We reap our brothers for the wains. 
And call the harvest — ^honor." 

Economics: — Again, the production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of things have become a study of vast proportions and impor- 
tance for graduate students. Topics within the range of the subject 
of economics have increased, and in their relations with each other 
are complex and difficult of solution. There are giai\tB in the land ; 
tremendous forces are at work, and there is unrest and anxiety 
among the people concerning the great questions of capital and 
labor, and inequality in the use of public utilities. We are not 
dissatisfied with the amount of wealth, but solicitous about its dis- 
tribution. Air is a necessity, and no one fears its existence until it 
is gathered up into storm centers. It is the hurricane and cyclone 
that create fear and cause anxiety. So wealth is desirable and 
contributes to the well-being and advancement of every community 
and nation; but when it is too much centralized, and the control of 
vast sums is centered in a few men, fear takes possession of us 
because we know that the effects produced by such forces are often 
cruel and destructive. 

Laborers and employees of every kind are organizing into socie- 
ties and unions for the betterment of their conditions. These or- 
ganizations, wise in their fundamental ideas, are often imperfectly 
organized and unwisely led, creating disturbances of the public 
peace and order* 

Public utilities have been improperly used as instrumentalities 
and agencies for building up private fortunes at public expense 
and to the detriment, and in some cases the ruin of individual 
capital and communities. 
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We have entered upon an era of wide-spread organization. We 
must accept the new conditions, and the educated economist and 
the publicist must study the working of these great forces and seek 
out reasonable remedies for existing evils. Casting our eyes into 
the universe of Qod, we see tremendous forces at work accomplish- 
ing the purposes of a divine will; they work harmoniously because 
of the wisdom and force of laws adapted to their well-being. There 
is no crossing of the lines; no defeating of ends; law is everywhere 
prevalent. Man will have climbed far up the heights when, emu- 
lating the divine wisdom, he can utilize for his own purposes great 
forces of capital and labor, provide wise laws for their control, and 
make these laws prevalent. Here, then, where statistics are gath- 
ered; where policies of administration are determined; where cor- 
rective legislation is formulated and judicially construed, there 
should be a university with a strong, efficient faculty in economics, 
training graduate men to know and reason moderately and wisely 
in the interest of the whole people and the steady development of 
the wealth and power of the nation. 

A College*of Fine Arts: — ^In this beautiful city, with its parks, 
its works of art, and its libraries, there should be higher education 
in the Fine Arts: Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, and Music. 
These are important subjects in the advancement of the race. No 
nation becomes truly great without them. Civilization does not 
come by bread alone but by the uprising in the human heart of 
many sentiments, the movement of spiritual impulses. True life 
is a union of the spiritual and the material. Fine character and 
manners are made ''like some old temples of the far-ofF times by 
the mingling of rude timbers and beaten gold; of rocks and pre- 
cious stones; of solid walls and crimson curtains; of the courts of 
the gentiles and holy places." Qo through the history of Egjrpt, 
and Greece, and Palestine, and Bome, and Itely; travel through 
modem Europe and America and everywhere you find in greater or 
less development the forms and structures of peoples who loved 
grace in forms, the beautiful coloring in decoration, and harmonies 
in sound. This sentiment is not only universal, it is powerful in 
developing character and largely determines the civilization of races. 
The ruins of old stetes may be silent about some of the particular 
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merits of those who built and occupied temple, and palace, and 
forum, and villa, but the ruins assure us that those who lived there 
possessed those tastes which are now the foundation of art and 
through art of an abiding joy. 

The history of civilization, if widely and deeply written, would 
not only be a record of war, and politics and religion, of commerce 
and industry, but it would also give the development and history of 
a sentiment which '' in the child reaches after a rose and in man- 
hood stretches out its hands for marble, and purple and jewels, and 
harp, and song" ^Esthetics is studied as a science. It treats of 
the beautiful, helps to form correct theories of taste, and should 
receive careful attention in the higher scheme of education. Im- 
agination is the picture gallery of the soul. From these pictures 
life takes on its outward appearances. To be worth living, one's 
life must be constructive and its structures should be noble and 
beautiful. A study of the fine arts cultivates the imagination, re- 
fines the taste, enriches the soul, and '^ justifies the pain of liv- 
ing.^' If science and reason are laying better foimdations of 
thought, let a cultivated imagination hasten to build upon these 
better stones a better temple and make it tremble with a holier 
music, for only when reason and imagination act together in har- 
mony shall we find the truest answers to the problems of life and 
the surest advancement of our race. If we would reach, then, the 
highest ideal for our University, accomplish most for our beloved 
city, let instruction in literature and philosophy and the sciences 
go hand in hand with the fine arts, and make education broad and 
deep and ennobling. 

This, then, in outline, is the TTniversity we seek to upbuild in 
Washington. To the accomplishment of this task, officers, trus- 
tees, and faculties, and students, and alumni, and friends every- 
where, must labor and sacrifice. 

"To live for common ends is to be common. 
The highest faith still makes the highest man; 
For we grow like the things our souls believe. 
And rise or sink as we aim high or low." 
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WHAT THE UNIVERSITY IS DOING. 

The Univeksitt: — ^The session of 1904-^05 has been highly 
prosperous. The total enrollment of students was 1456, represent- 
ing 49 States and Territories, Hawaii, Porto Eico, and the Philip- 
pines, and of foreign countries Bohemia, Chile, China, Costa Bica, 
(Jermany, Japan, Korea, Peru, and Venezuela. The total enroll- 
ment for 1903-'04 was 1408. The members of the Faculties and 
Teaching Staff now number 170. On September 1 the change of 
name from Columbian University to The George Washington 
University went into effect On February 3, 1905, an Act of 
Congress was passed providing for the incorporation of Colleges 
under the University charter, and the Trustees have authorized 
under this Act the organization of the Columbian College and the 
Washington College of Engineering. The University Library has 
undergone marked development, owing to special donations and 
the establishment of a permanent library fund. Several thousand 
volumes have been added by donation and purchase. The Law 
Library is the best working library for its purposes in the District 
outside the great Government collections. The Medical Library 
has acquired over 1600 carefully selected volumes. The Arts and 
Science Library has been thoroughly reorganized and its collec- 
tions enriched by the purchase and donation of reference books. 
By the generosity of Mr. Charles Heurich twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars has been contributed for the establishment of a library of Ger- 
manic literature. Scientific publication has been fostered by the 
Board of University Publications, as is evinced by the University 
Bibliography appearing September 1, 1904, containing the titles 
of the important publications of forty-nine members of the Facul- 
ties, fifteen Doctors of Philosophy, and two Doctors of Civil Law, 
and the two Scientific N'uml)er8 of the Univebsitt Bulletin is- 
sued October and December, 1904, containing papers by members 
of the Faculties and graduates, several of which were read at the 
International Congress of Arts and Sciences in St. liouis. The 
Board of Award appointed to adjudge and report on the relative 
merits of the designs submitted by architects, in the competitive 
contest, for the group of University buildings in Van Ness Park, 
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the new rite of the Universityy accepted on May 13 the plans sub- 
mitted by the firm of Oeorge B. Post and Son of New York, hon- 
orable mention was made of the design submitted by the firm of 
Hale and Morse. The jury was composed of Mr. Charles F. Mc- 
Kim, Mr. Bernard B. Oreen^ and Prof. Percy Ash. The designs show 
ground plans for the disposition and arrangement of buildings in 
Van Ness Park^ and on the adjoining land to the north and west^ 
for the purchase of which the IJniyersity holds an option, as well 
as elevations of the several buildings contemplated for erection in 
the park. The accepted plans provide for a dignified group in 
clasrical style to accord with the architecture of the White House 
and other public buildings. The several members of the group are 
well related and surround a large internal campus. The Memorial 
Hall, a domed structure, with a portico of Corinthian columns, will 
be rituated on the comer of 17th and B Streets on an axis drawn 
from the center of Van Ness Park to the Washington Monument, 
and as a memorial to Oeorge Washington will appropriately face 
the monument and form the head of the entire group of college 
and university buildings. . 

Depabtkent of Abtb and Sciences : — (a) Columhian College: 
The work of the College has been conducted in 21 university sub- 
jects, by a corps of instruction numbering 45. The instruction 
has been distributed in 124 courses of study, aggregating 272 per- 
iods of recitation, lecture, and laboratory work each week. The 
registration of students this year is 443, an increase of 54 over last 
year; in addition there have been 64 teachers from the public schools 
of the District of Colimibia enrolled in teacher^s courses in the 
College, making a total of 507 under instruction. The establish- 
ment of the Department of Economics in charge of Professor C. W. 
A. Veditz, Ph.D., is of great importance to the College. New in- 
structors have been appointed in Latin and Qreek, in Mathematics, 
in English, in History, in Architecture, and in Bomance Lan- 
guages, making it possible to divide large classes, to offer new 
courses, and to provide some relief where burdens of instruction had 
grown too heavy. New books have been purchased for the library 
and under the careful administration of the Library Committee 
and a very efficient librarian the new library fee has been made to 
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contribute at onoe to the Btrengthemng of the educatioiial work. 
ThiB library fee as an assurance of constant accessions to the library 
is an important enconragement. In addition^ the generous gift 
of Mr. Heurich of $2500 for establishing the nucleus of a Ger- 
manic library is all that is needed to place our library in a condi- 
tion of entire respectability. The needs of the laboratories are 
pressing. The crowded condition of University Hall was relieved 
in the winter by the renting of the house at 813 Fifteenth Street 
for the department of Architecture and for Zoology. This is only 
partial relief. Already the department of Architecture needs more 
room and other arrangements should be made for the courses in 
Zoology. The department of Physics is so cramped for space that 
the efficiency of the work is seriously limited. A room is needed 
for Botany, and another laboratory is needed by the department 
of Chemistry. The subjects most in need of revision and organi- 
zation at the present time are the engineering subjects. The in- 
crease of registration in these subjects is phenomenaL The con- 
stantly increasing enrollment constitutes an opportunity not to be 
ignored, and it is conceded that the common interests of the engi- 
neering subjects constitute them a natural group which should be 
organized in a distinct department of engineering. 

(b) Division of Oraduate Studies: — ^The number of students ad- 
mitted to candidature to higher degrees was 74, a gain of 21 over 
the records of 1903. Of these, one received the Ph. D. degree at 
the midwinter convocation, while 15 received their degress at the 
late commencement. The Doctorate Disputation was held on the 
morning of May 22, at ten o'clock. There were three candidates 
for the Doctor's degree, Mr. Bay Smith Bassler, A.B., M.S., of 
Ohio; Mr. Biram Colver McNeil, B.S., M.S., of Ohio; and Mr. 
Henry Alfred Pressey, B.S., of Maine. These candidates were 
recommended for the degrees by the boards of specialists. During 
the year the faculty has been strengthened by the addition of C. W. 
A. Veditz, Ph.D., as Professor of Economics; George Lansing 
Baymond, L.H.D., as Professor of -^thetics; WUliston S. Hough, 
Ph.D., as Professor of Philosophy; Edgar Buckingham, Ph.D., as 
Lecturer on Thermodynamics; Frederick Fowle, Jr., S.B., as Lec- 
turer on Astrophysics. Mr. Fowle is associated with Dr. S. P. 
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Langley^ and through him our advanced students have access to the 
unique methods of research carried on under Dr. Langle/s direc- 
tion at the Astrophysical Observatory. 

DsPABTHSNT OF Medioike: — (a) Faculty of Medicine: — ^The 
total registration was 298 students^ distributed as follows: first- 
year class, 72; second-year dass, 81; third-year class, 71; fourth- 
year class^ 74. The examinations for graduation have been com- 
pleted with the result that out of 70 candidates appearing, 59 passed 
successfully. With three candidates who passed at the fall exami- 
nation the total number of graduates was 62, the largest number in 
the history of the Department. Several important improvements 
and additions have been made. A reference library intended for 
students' use has been established. The gift by Mrs. Lincoln of 
the library of her husband, the late Dr. N. S. lincoln, for years a 
distinguished professor in this Department, formed an excellent 
nucleus. Other gifts have been received from various sources and 
another large one has just been made by an alumnus. Dr. Isaac 
W. Brewer, U. S. A. One hundred and eighty volumes of the most 
approved recent medical works have been added by purchase. Ad- 
ditional tables have been added to the Anatomical Laboratory and 
the Histological Laboratory. The cold-storage room, used for the 
preservation of anatomical material has just been remodeled and is 
in excellent condition, and an average temperature of 20 degrees 
is maintained with ease. A number of minor but important and 
necessary additions were made to the equipment of the Pathological, 
Bacteriological, and Histological Laboratories, and a good deal of 
new apparatus was added to the Physiological Laboratory. 

A change has been made in the order in which the subjects in the 
curriculum are taught. This change was made with a view to ob- 
tain a more logical connection between the constituent parts of 
the medical course. The experience of the year closing appears to 
bear out the wisdom of the change. Beginning with next session 
as has already been set forth in the catalogue, a still further devel- 
opment of this change will go into effect. Briefly stated, the stu- 
dent will devote three years to lecture, recitation, and laboratory 
work; his fourth year he will spend practically in clinical work in 
the hospitals and out-patient dispensary services, studying and 
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familiariziiig himeelf with difiease as presented in actuality. At 
the end of his fourth year, he will stand a final examination in all 
the subjects covered in the four years' course. The minimum 
standard for entrance is now that equivalent to graduation from a 
four-year high school. There is a growing tendency to increase this 
standard and to require a baccalaureate degree. During the session 
now closing, a larger amount of clinical instruction has been given 
in our own Hospital than heretofore. In our own Hospital there 
were given 20 medical amphitheater clinics by the Professor of 
Practice and 18 surgical amphitheater clinics by the Professors of 
Clinical Surgery (including Oynocology and Ophthalmology). 
One hundred and twenty ward-classes in Clinical Medicine and 25 
ward-classes in Clinical Surgery were conducted. Some idea of 
the amount of work represented and of the instruction given may 
be formed from the fact that these classes represent an average of 
30 students for one hour, or a total attendance for the session of 
3600 students for one hour. 

(b) Faculty of Dentistry: — ^During the past year there were en- 
rolled a total of 68 students, 19 in the first-year class, 15 in the 
second-year class, and 34 in the third-year class. The work of the 
Dental Infirmary has been more extensive than ever. Improve- 
ments have been made in the regular lecture courses, additional 
lecturers have been appointed and the equipment is being enlarged 
in the Infirmary and Technic plants. 

Departments of Law, and Jubisprudenob and Diplomacy : — 
The attendance in the Department of Law was 466, distributed as 
follows: first-year class, 160; second-year, 118; third-year, 111; 
special, etc., 77. The total registration in the Department of 
Jurisprudence and Diplomacy was 52, of whom 26 were candidates 
for the LL. M. degree, 10 for the M. Dip. degree, 4 for the D. C. L. 
degree, with 12 special students. There are now five instructors 
devoting their whole time to the development of the subjects en- 
trusted to them and beginning in October, 1905, instruction will 
be given in the morning as well as in the afternoon hours ^o the 
students of all three classes in the imdergraduate course. A new 
adjustment of the work in these departments has been made so that, 
beginning with October, 1905, the Department of Law and Juris- 
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prudence will conduct the undergraduate courses in the broader 
field of general law, and the new Departments of Politics and Diplo- 
macy will conduct graduate courses in the realm of political science, 
special attention being given to diplomacy. The degree given in 
graduate courses in the Departments of Law and Jurisprudence are 
Master of Laws, Master of Patent Law, and Doctor of Jurispru- 
dence. Judge Charles H. Duell, of the Court of Appeals, has been 
appointed Lecturer on substantive Patent Law. 

Depabtment of Politics and Diplomacy: — ^This department 
now constitutes a distinct branch of the gi*aduate professional work 
of the University. As the organization is not yet completed, a full 
statement of the faculty and its courses of study will be given in a 
special announcement. The name is meant to indicate in a broad 
way the following general divisions of study: (1) The struc- 
tures and administration of the state or body politic; (2) Eco- 
nomics, the production, movement, distribution, and consump- 
tion of things and services; (3) International Law and Diplo- 
macy — ^the obligations and relations of states to one another. 
The requirement for admission is the completion of a liberal under- 
graduate course of study such as is deemed essential by colleges of 
good standing for the attainment of the baccalaureate degree. The 
degrees conferred are Master of Diplomacy and Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. Since the publication of the University Catalogue the fol- 
lowing additional instructors have been appointed: H. Parker 
Willis, Ph. D., now head of the Department of Economics in Wash- 
ington and liCe University, Professor of Finance; Williston S. 
Hough, Ph. D., recently of tlie University of Minnesota, Professor 
of the Philosophy of Government; and James C. Monaghan, A. M., 
Lecturer on the Consular Service. 

Student Life : — Student activities have been noteworthy during 
the past session. The Association of Class Presidents has done ef- 
fective work in concentrating student energies toward the consum- 
mation of desirable ends. This has been seen especially in their 
organization of the Editorial Board of the University Annual, 
" The Mall." The students' weekly publication, " The Hatchet,'* 
is now well established. Intercollegiate debating is managed by 
a central hoij called the " Intercollegiate Debating Council/* com- 
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posed of one representative of each of the four debating societies, 
with two members of the faculty and two alumni. There have 
been three debates daring the year : The George Washington-Vir- 
ginia Debate, held at the University of Virginia, February 26, won 
by Virginia; the George Washington- Washington and Lee Debate, 
held in Washington, March 3, won by our University; and the 
George Washington-Georgetown Debate, held in Georgetown Uni- 
versity, May 27, won by our University, which has been victor in 
two out of three debates in the series arranged three years ago. 
The Classical Club has held public sessions with addresses by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Day Seymour of Yale, Professor W. N. Bates of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Professor E. M. Pease formerly 
of Leland Stanford University. In regard to Athletics, the story 
of the season of 1904, in football, evinces great progress, when com- 
pared with that of 1903. In the former year seven games were 
played, and only two were won; in the latter eight games were 
played and only two were lost The baseball record, while not 
gratifying in the number of games won, yet shows good results in 
the improved work of the team, and the steadily increasing interest 
on the part of the student body. Other evidences of real university 
life are to be found in the success of such organizations as the 
Glee Club, the Dramatic Club, the Canoe Club, and the Tennis and 
Chess Clubs. 

The Eighty-fourth Annual Commencement: — On Sunday 
afternoon, May 28, at 4 p. m., the University Procession, with trus- 
tees, faculty, and students in academic dress, formed at University 
TTall, and marched to Memorial Continental Hall, where all the 
commencement exercises were held. Here the baccalaureate ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Wallace Badcliflfe, D.D., LL.D., 
pastor of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, from the 
text " I was not disobedient imto the heavenly vision '* (Acts, 26, 
10). On Monday evening, May 29, occurred the commencement 
of the Departments of Medicine and Dentistry. The address was 
by Professor Charles E. Munroe, Ph.D., on " The Lord Protector^s 
Motto: Qui cessat esse melior, cessat esse bonus." The degree of 
M.D. was conferred on 61 candidates; of D.D.S. on 23 Candi- 
da tcfl. On Tuesday evening. May 30, occurred the commencement 
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of the Departments of Law^ and Jurisprudence and Diplomacy. 
The address was by Hon. Henry M. Hoyt, Solicitor-General of the 
United States, on "The Law and the Community.'* The degree 
of LL. B. was conferred on 86 candidates; of M. P. L. on 16; of 
LL. M. on 18; of M. Dip. on 4; and of D. C. L. on 3 candidates. 
On the evening of May 31, at 10.30 o'clock, occurred the com- 
mencement of tiie Department of Arts and Sciences. The address 
was by President Needham on " The University.'* The number of 
candidates who received degrees was: B. A., 7; B. S., 14; C. E., 1; 
M. E., 3 ; M. S., 5 ; M. A., 3 ; Ph. D., 3. The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred on Bev. Charles Hastings Dodd, 
pastor of Eutaw Place Baptist Church, Baltimore, Md. 

THE ALUMNI. 

The first alumni association of the Colimibian Coll^, as the 
institution was then called, was formed on Commencement Day 
in 1847. Twenty-seven alumni met on the evening of July 14, and 
organized by the election of Dr. William Collins, a Bachelor of 
Arts of the Class of 1825, as president. The Constitution adopted 
at the meeting in 1848 stated the objects of the association in the 
following words: 

** The objects of this association shall be the cultivation of friend- 
ship and union among its members, the promotion of the interests 
of their alma mater, and the general advancement of literature." 

Membership at first was restricted to those having the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and although the college began to confer the 
d^ree of Bachelor of Philosophy in 1854, it was not until 1857 
that holders of this degree were admitted to the association. The 
old records are interesting, and contain the names of many alumni 
who have been prominent in affairs of Church and State. The at- 
tendance at the meetings was never large, but considerable activity 
was displayed. Thus during one year plans were obtained and work 
done in laying out and improving the coll^ grounds. On the 
other hand, it appears that it took one committee seven years to 
prepare a circular to be sent to the alumni urging them to join the 
association. 

B^ular meetings were held annually until 1861, and usually on 
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SuppUea, 1920 Emmet St., Omaha, Neb. 
Ghimn, Thomaa MaaUn, Dent. 1906, Clerk, Poet- 
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Choniat, Bureau of Chemiatry, Department 
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Bldg., Waahington, D. C. 
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Church, Jamea Bobb, Med. 1898, Captain, Aa- 
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partment, Waahington, D. C 
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DiTia, Gharlea William, Law 1904, Olerk, U. & 
OcBaua Bureau, Waahington, D. 0. 

Daria, Ewin Lamar, Law 1899, Lawyer, Tulla- 
homa* Tenn. 

Dkw^ Frank Parker, Law 1890, Lawyer, Patent 
Otranael, National Caah Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Dcrla, George B., Law 1809, Lawyer, Ithaca, N. T. 

DsTiSb George B., Law 1891, Judge AdTocate Gen« 
cnl, n. 8. A., 1784 Columbia Road, Washing- 
ton, D. 0. 

Oavia, George Roacoe, Coll. 1805, Lawyer, 4th 
and New York Are., Washington, D. C. 

Oavia, lbs. George R. (Morrison, Henrietta C), 
Cdn. 1890, 4th and New York Are., Waahing- 
ton, D. C. 

Daria, Harold, Sd. 1894, aril Engineer, 1457 
StouKhton St, Washington, D. C. 

DkwIm, Hany Cassell, Coll. 1878, Hon. 1894, Prin- 
cipal Hulman Academy, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Davli, Hcnrr Edgar, Law 1878, Lawyer, 404 7th 
8t, WaAington, D. C. 

DKw^t, Leslie Ammerton, Law 1004, Lawj'er, Port 
Jefferson, N. T. 

OaTJBv liadison. Law 1870, Assistant Postmaster, 
D. C, 816 A 8t 8. E., Washington, D. C. 

Daria, Mnrray IL, Law 1894, 1106 M 8t., Wash- 
ingtoB, D. C. 

Davli, William R., Law 1895, Patent Lawyer, 220 
Broadway, New Tork Ci^. 

Daria, THIIiam Thomwall, Med. 1001, Lieut, As- 
aiatant Smgeon, U. 8. A., Care War Depart- 
mcnty Washington, D. C. 

Davla, Walter Wealcsy, Law 1882, Lawyer, Lead- 
▼ule, CoL 

Daviaon, Frederic L., Law 190S, Secretary to Sen- 
ator Elkins, 1626 K St, Washington, D. C. 

Dawaon, Clarence Edward, Law 1891, Lawyer, 825 
Tarmont Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Oawaon, Edward liatthews. Jr., ColL 1905, 1752 
8 St., Washington, D. C. 

DawaoB, John B., Law 1895, Clerk in the Interior 
Department, 184 R St N. E., Washington, 

D. a 

Day. Frank Leigfaton, Grad. 1902, Clergyman, 
Unlreraity of Chia^, Chicago, HI. 

D^, Herbert Bmeat, Grad. 1901, Professor, Ken- 
dall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Day. Jamea H., Law 1879, Clerk Treasury De- 
partment, 2422 Pennsylrania Ave., Waidiing- 
tn, D. O. 

Day, Leonard, Law 1905, Assistant Examiner, U. 8. 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

Dealer Henry B., Med. 1887, Physician, 1207 Con- 
neetieut Are., Washington, D. C. 

Dean, ClMrlea Bay, Law 1882, Jur. 1900, Assistant 
Piufsasor of Boropean Diplomacy, George Waah- 
ii^pton UniTeiaitT, Chief of Bureau of Appoint- 
nent. Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
Linton A., Law 1876, Lawyer, Rome, Ga. 
J, Fred. Morris, Jur. 1004, Secretary to 
Aaaerlcan Minister, American Legation, Ha- 
vana^ Ctaba. 

Dc CalodiT, 'Vniliam A., Law 1868, Auditor, 
Oeorge Washington UniTcrsity, 914 Farragut 
Iqnare, Washington, D. C. 

De oSrrC, Alfred, Med. 1880, PhysicUn, 8522 18th 
WL, Wasiiington, D. C. 

DesMe, Horace Morgan, Med. 1880. Physician, 
1506 Termoat Are., Washington, D. C. 

Darida, W. RUct, Law 1882, Real Estate and In- 
svanoe, 1819 F St, Washington, D. C. 

DaerlBC, Jo^ Law 1866, Lawyer, Box 086, Saco, 
Ma. 

Da Fufes^ John Robert, Dent lOOL Demon- 
ilrator. Dental Inflrmarr, Geovge Washington 
Univcral^, Dentist, 817 14th 8t, Waddng- 
toB» D. O. 



De Forest, Augusta Moulton, Coll. 1906^ 49 Rhode 
Island Ave., Washington, D. C. 

De Forest. Silvester Tillman, Law 1908, Lawyer, 
Boonville, Ind. 

Deis, John Homer, Law 1908. Student in The- 
ology, 175 9th Ave., New York Ci^. 

De Knight, Clarence Woods, Law 1891, Lawyer, 
1416 F St, Washington, D. C. 

De Mass, Ralph Webster, Dent 1905, Clerk, Dept. 
of Commerce and Labor, 1202 North Capitol 
St, Washington, D. C. 

De Mattoa, James Paterson, Law 1872, Lawyer, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Deming, William L, Sci. 1804, Architect (Wood, 
Donn 4e Deming), 808 17th St, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dempf, Joseph A., Law 1897, Collector, 18 4th 
St N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Denison, Edward Everett, Law 1899, Lawyer, 
Marion, IlL 

Denison, James, Hon. 1860, Principal Kendall 
School tor the Deaf, Kendal Green, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dennett, Frank Emory, Law 1808, Assistant Ex- 
aminer, U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

Dennett, Fred., Law 1894, Lawyer, Seattle, Waah. 

Dennis, Thomas Fletcher, Law 1884, Jur. 1900, 
1615 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Denniston, Frederick W., Law 1894, 1996 15th 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Dent, Sidney H., Law 1887, Lawyer, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

De Valin, Charles M., Med. 1891, Passed Assistant 
Surgeon U. S. N., Care Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

De Wein, George Frederick, Law 1902, Patent 
Solicitor, Care Allis Chalmers Co., Milwau- 

De Witt, John Hibbett Law 1807, Lawyer, 61 

Cole Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
D^er, Robert Oldner, Law 1896, Lawjrer, 7 East 

Grace St, Richmond, Va. 
Desendorf, Frederick, C, Law 1892, Lawyer, Lau- 
rel, Md. 
Dickaon, Charles Henry, Law 1870, Supervisor of 

Indian Schools, 201 A St S. E., Waahington, 

D. C. 
Dickson, Harris, Law 1894, Lawyer, 427 8. Cherry 

St, Vicksburg. Miss. 
Didden, George Anton, Sci. 1901, Architect (C. A. 

Dldden k Son), 1418 Binney St, Waahington, 

D. C. 
Didier, Frederick William, Med. 1904, Physician, 

1815 S St, Waahington, D. C. 
DiUenback, William J., Med., 1888, Physician, 

1844 R St.; Washington, D. C. 
Dilworth, Dwight P., Law 1900, Lawyer, 806 N. T. 

Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dingley, Edward Nelson, Law 1885, Editor and 

Publisher Evening Tel^rraph, Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 
Dinsmoor, Silas Murray, Med. 1860, Physician and 

Surgeon, Keene, N. H. 
Disch, Henry George, Law 1898, Lawver and Jus- 
tice of the Peace, 1017 Kinnickinnic Ave., 

Milwaukee, Wia. 
Diver, Jerome B., Law 1880, Clerk in the War 

Department, 222 C St S. E., Washington, D.C. 
Dixon, Hennr M., Med. 1805, Physician, 2018 I 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Dixon, Taylor Boyd, Med. 1000, Physician, 1616 R 

Street, Washington, D. C. 
Dobeon, Hervie Alden, Med. 1876, Physician and 

Government Employee, 100 11th St N. E., 

Washington, D. O. 
Dobeon, William Hervie, Med. 1895, Surgeon in 

Charge, Forman Memorial Hospital, Teung 

Kong, China. 
Dodd, Charles Hastings, Hon. 1905, Pastor Entaw 

Place Baptist Church, Baltimore, Md. 
Dodge, Arthur J., Law 1901, Newspaper Corres- 

pradent, 1408 F St, Waahington, D. C 
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T., M^ ISnl, Pbrddu, Qncn- 
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Law iSBS, Praleisor ol Law, 
Dnlvenll)', Liwjv, S2S 

, Law US4,' Lawfor, 

■11, lied, mil, Vint Uai 



SeJ 



. -. .-, — . LiwjM, B02 F Strtet, 

■kdustea, D. O. 

Rl]r P., l^w 1372, RegUtec ol Dfedl, 
ibslud Co.,*: Pleuant Bt..Bnuiiwl(;k,U«. 
■Jnuse M., Law lgS7, LBW7er, !7S Dcu- 
■a St., Chicago, 111. 
Id, OttD a.. Law ISSS, Lawjcr, County At- 
■UMj. Scdowlck Co.. Bfttinc Block. WlcUU, 

eOl. Tcacber, 9:1 I 



iDgCOIl, D. 6. 

Elliott. Babert Fruklin, Law iSK, Special Ei- 
amiiwr, V. 8. Peuilan Bunau, Biiiahainton. 

Ellii.'john W., Law ISM, Lawyer, E abtimaD 8L, 

Cblcaso, IlL 
Ellla, J. WUliiim, Law 1803, Lawyer, D. B. Mot- 

ffau Bldif.j Biittalo, N. V, 
EUUOD, WiUwDi BaKom, Law 1»QG, Clirk, Bureau 

ol OcduDce, Navy UFputmeDt. WtuhioKtoD, 

D. C. 
Elli«n, 

Weal 

D. C. 



UB6 Bth St., Wbj 

Elterich, Williun L.. _.. _ 

diaoi Ave., WaabiogtoD, D. C, 



Mad. ISSS, Pbyiicliui, 
n. D. 0. 

Lawyer, 310 lo- 



UMk Oeone Etc 
■*.. Wu£W«n 
i^T*" Sunoel, 
^aamiictoD, D. 



Bii, uniu. uwu, rroroBOT oi na 



Elief, WilUani Jamea, DcnC ISOI, [leiillat, inS 
ISth BC, WublngtoD, D. C. 

Eoxel, Rlcbaid Drum, Law iXa, Gleik, Depart- 
ment or ComniHce and Labor, lOU 9d BC, 
WubluctoD, D. 0. 

Englldi, Harry, l^v IBBO, Tsicber. 2S0V P St., 



Law isei. Banker, Colorads 

Law U86, Lawyer, Black- 

Ued. IBSH, Ptiyaiclau, TN Eaat 

lenU-.. 
). O. 



'c'^lnn^ 




Wnil. H*07 a . lutnictor In Pbyalol*^, 
WlritfnCtca Unlvenltr, Fbyilciiui. Tba 
^irtilHtcn, D. O. 

■Mt, JoEn Onn. U« ISTG, Patoit Lawyer, 
WT MoBadnock Bidg., Chicago. DL 



Harry Carroll. Law ISM. [«wyer (Evui A 
bidu}, 408 Youngcnium Block, Dea Ucdoe^ 

ETana, Jeoa B., Law isa», Lawyir, Princeton, 

^.^ _j, OolL 1KB, Teacher, S££7 Utk 
Waihinston. D. C 

Samuel Henry, Law ISOS, Patent Lawyer, 
) P fit., Waihlngton. D. C. 
ETenaeld, Donald, Law 18S8, Clerk In Qeneral 
- ■ — Colleje Park, Hi. 

, ._ .™. . Poortork, 

uk A., Law ISOS, CompoaltoT, Oovcrii- 
__. Printtu OOce, U60 Oolumbb Road, 

EBd«t, Budo^ B. von, Hed. UH. ButgMO, Fab- 
llo Health and Marina Homltal Ssrloe, Car* 

Marine Ho^ltal Bureau, Wukii ' " " 
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Dodge, HAiriton Howell, OolL 1870, Coitodian of 
lit. Vernon, Mt Yernon, Ya. 

Dodge, Philip T., Law 1878, Patent Lawyer, 008 
F 8t, Washington, D. C. 

Dodge, Theodore ATrault, Law 1868, CoL U. B. 
A. (retired), Author, 00 ATenne Kleber, Parit, 
France. 

Dodge, Victor Levi, Law 1802, Sd. 1002, Lawyer, 
214 2d St N. E., Washington, D. C. 

DolliTer, Victor Brown, Law 1804, Lawyer, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Demer, Harry Tennyson, OolL 1000, Grad. 1006, 
Beal Estate, 016 F St, Washington, D. O. 

Donahue, Ber. P. J., Law 1876, Biuiop of Wheel- 
ing (B, O.), Wheeling, W. Va. 

Donn, Wilton C., Law 1878, Lawyer, 261 Broad- 
way, New York Olty. 

Donnally, Harry Hampton, Coll. 1886, Grad. 1807. 
Med. 1008, Instructor in Bactoriology tnd 
Pathology, George Washington Unirersity, 
Physician, 1018 14th St, Washington. D. 0. 

Donnally, Williams, Dentist, 1018 14th St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Doolittle, Hennr Pelouze, Law 1807, Patent Law- 
yer, 080 F St, Washington, D. 0. 

Dorian, Marion, Law 1887, Lawyer, 80 Great East- 
em St., London, England. 

Dorman, James Hewey, Jr., Juria. 1008, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dorset, Marion, Med. 1806, Chief of Biochemic 
Diy., U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1821 
M St., Washington, D. 0. 

Douglas, Alanson S., Med. 1885, Physician, 1687 
4th St, Washington, D. 0. 

Douglass, Charles A., Law 1881, Lawyer, Wlnns- 
boro, B. 0. 

Douglass, George I^on, Law 1874, Lawyer, 184 
La Salle St., Chicago, 111. 

Douglass, Silas J., Law 1872, Corresponding Clerk, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 

Dowell, Osgood H., Law 1001, Patent Lawyer 
(Julian C. Dowell k Son), Loan and Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Dowling, Thomas, Med. 1808, Physician, Out-pa- 
tient Dept, George Washington Uniyernty 
Hospital, Physician, 614 E St, Washington, 
D. C. 

Downing, Bossa T., Law 1804, Lawyer, 402 6th 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Doyle, Aida Mary, Sci. 1806, Grad. 1800, 1128 
Dartmouth St, Washington, D. C. 

Doyle, Bertram Martin, Law ISW, Clerk, Interior 
Department, 1764 Corcoran St, Washington, 
D. C. 

Doyle, John Thomas, Law 1886, Jur. 1000, Secre- 
tary to Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Draper, Lida, Coll. 1800, Grad. 1000, (Herk and 
T^ewrlter, Bureau of Forestry, 2314 18th St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drew, George Washington, Law 1808, Lawyer, 620 
F St., Washington, D. C. 

Drinkard, Waverly Dodson, Law 1878, Clerk, OiBce 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 1288 18th St, 
Washington, D. C. 
Driver, Gerry Sanger, Med. 1897, Physician, 1047 

West 2d Ave., Durango, Col. 
Drown, Wilbur Fisk, Law 1005, Clerk, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 
Du Bois, Addison G., Law 1888, Lawyer, 800 H 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Du Bois, Bichard C, Law 1878, Capt, U. S. A 

(retired), 2028 16th St, Wsahington, D. C. 
Duckett, Thomas Howard, Law 1002, Lawyer, 686 
F 8t.» Washington, D. C. 



Dudley, AHhur Stanhope, Law 1880, Tax Oora., 
0. M. 4e St P. Bidlway Co., MitcheU Kdg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dudley, Irving Bedell, Law 1885, U. & Miniiter 
to Peru, Lima, Peru. 

Dudley, John Gumey, Law 1001, Lawyer, Ut2 
12th St, Waahington, D. G. 

Du Mars, John E., Law 1800, Lawyer, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Dumm, Benjamin Alfred, Grad. 1000, Paator Con- 
gregational Church, 10 William St, Stone- 
ham, Mass. 

Duncan, George Bussell, Law 1001. Freight So- 
licitor, Pacific Coast S. 8. Co., 828 Soatfc 
Spring St, Los Angeles, CaL 

Duncan, Harry Lee, Law 1800, Patent Lsiwyer, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

Duncan, William B., CoU. 1851, Farmer, Hales 
Ford, Ya. 

Dunlop, <3eorge Thomas, Law 1806, Lawyer, 844 
D St, Washington, D. a 

Dunn, OieoTge Marshall, Law 1880, Lieut -OoL, 
J. A. O. Department, U. S. A, Care War De- 
partment, waahington, D. C. 

Dunn, Henry Albert Med. 1807, Surgeon U. B. 
Navy, Care Navy Department Washington, D. C. 

Dunne, James C, Dent 1808, Dentist 246 West 
nth St. New York City. 

Dunstan, Edwin Vivian, Coll. 1005, CJlerk, Dent 
of Agriculture, 826 Massachusetts Ave. N. B., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dunwoody, Henry H. C, Law 1876, Brigadier- 
General, U. a A. (retired), 1522 8l8t St, 
Washington. D. C. 

Dunwoody, William Preston, Law 1868. Life In- 
surance, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Durant, Horace B., Law 1881, Lawyer, Wyandotte, 
Ind. Ter. 

Durant James M., Law 1874, 1885 F St, Waah- 
ington, D. 0. 

Durant Thomas, Law 1886, Lawyer, 006 G St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Duras, Victor Hugo, Law 1008, Lawyer, WHber, 
Neb. 

Durment Edmund S., law 1884, Lawyer, (3er- 
mania Life Ins. Bldg., St Paul, Minn. 

Dumall, Horace W., Med. 1878, Clerk in War 
Department 2816 Champlain Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dutari, Amelio A., Med. 1004, Panama, Bepublie 
of Panama. 

Dutton, Edwin (^rpenter, Jur. 1002, Lawyer, 410 
5th St, Washington, D. C. 

Duvall, Andrew B., Coll. 1867, Law 1860, Corpo- 
ration Counsel for D. C, 416 5th St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Duval, Andrew B., Jr., Law 1002, Lawyer, 1881 
M St, Washington, D. C. 

Duvsll, Juliet Maud (see Lemon, Mrs. H. T. A.). 

Dye, Hobart S., Med. 1876, Physician, 1406 L St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dye, Leon Lamar, Law 1807, CJhief Clerk, Pay- 
roaster's Dept, U. S. Marine Corps, Bialto 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Rye, P. E., Law 1872, Lawyer, 614 11th St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dyer, George Leland, Law 1875, Commander, U. 8. 
N., Governor of Guam, Care Postmaster, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Dyke, Henry Herbert, Grad. 1008, Assistant Ex- 
aminer, U. S. Patent Office, D. C. 

Dyre, William E^ Law 1887, Patent Lawyer, Me- 
Gill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Dyrenforth, Robert G., Med. 1870, Law 1876, Pat- 
ent Lawyer, 002 F St, Washington, D. O. 
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Iciula, Oeorgr M., Uw 1897, Uvjcr, ITS Deu- 

born SC. Chicuo, 111. 
Bdulcia, Ono G., Uw IBSe, L««>B, Countj At- 

tararf, Brdgwiek Co., Baling Block. Wichita, 

Kan. 
IddiB. Oeorie Steed, (kid. ISOl, Teu±er. Ml I 

at, WMhington, D. O. 
MaletiHn. Sumiel Law IMS, ClHk, T(B IHli St, 

Wm^Ontttm. B. O. 
KdnHMtao. WUUaai B., Ooll. IHt. iMijn and 

Prcddent B«l Ertat* Title Co., and Columbia 

nua Ob.. SDO Sth St., Waibinctn. D. a 
UBODdK Ogras* Lull, CoR ISM, wltb S. a 
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D. O. 
Blliwonh. June* H., Law Uat. Ttoe-piwUaat 

Potomac Idundi7 Co., 1T18 E Ht, Widilnc 

kin, D. O. 
ElljHm, Robert Maltluid. Med. IMS, PbjricUn, 
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Ely, Charla Kiuaell. Ond. iSW, Pmttmot (X Kat- 

D. a 

Elf, Belden Marrln, Law UB^ Superrlains Prio- 
dpal Fubllo Bchooli, SO 8 St., WaAlnstoL 

D. a 

ElaCT, WUUam Jamei, Dsit. 19H, DeotlM, 1718 

iath St., Wiahlncton, D. G. 
EncaL Rldiard Drum, Law IMS, Clerk. Depait- 

. ^ r. j^ 1^1^, IM* id St., 

am r st. 

dhatlci. Law laot, IIM O BL, 



Block, Chiaca, I] 

Duin, Bdaar T., L 

Bprinci, Colo. 



EpiB, Thamia Freeman. Iaw UGS, iMTja, Black- 



. ... 1 BUarj. Jr., Idw UBS. Patant 

lai^ar. lOe Bnadnj. New York Cltj. 
'-'- "■ — - OoIL lift, ClarBTinan, BaMcIn, 

I, DtntiM. Malgi Bids.. 

lAW lSt7. Fanner, Lewinrrllla, 

TVtu., United 



EAub, Amelia, Mtd. 1 

Capitol Bt., Wadiinfton, D. 0. 
EiUn, Banjamln ]., Dent. ISSS, Dentiat. M» 

PennnlTanla Atb., Waiblngtim, D. O. 
BaUr^T&inaa Haloee. Ond. ISM, Law UOl, 



ISOS, Lawjer, 

HD. liBo'pbTiidaB, sam. 

II WtT, Mo. 

-__^ • Owen, ScL UM, Anlrtut Dl- 

netn. DMdon d Public Boadi, Afrtcul- 
■ — -■ " ■ " ■"■ "-"i St., Waital^r'on, 



BDiatt, Henrr B^ toatructor in Phrilalorr. Oacsve 
WaifalnfMn UnlTenltr. PhrilDlan, Tbe Maurj. 
WaahiBftiH. D. C 

BWatt. JoEn Qrtn, U 
Vn Monadnock Bld| 



Kubank, Qllea P., OoU. 18S7. Sopt. Public Hrhmrli. 

Vlliic* P. 0,, Va, 
Krana, Andrew Browne, OoU. IMS, I^wya, 

Church View, Vi. 
Snat, Fnak P.. Law IWl. lg» Cincinnati St.. 
WuAbvtoi, D. O. 

- -B 

te 

__, ._., , IWS, Lawye 

Zraiw). 408 TouogacmaD Block, E 

Snna, Jean B., l«w IMB, Idwrtr, Piiooatao, 

ETana, Lola Uay, Coll. ISOS, Teacher, tll7 ISth 

St., Waahlnoton, D " 
Erani, Samuel Beat?, - 

lOlD F St., Waihlncton, I 
Everdeld, Donald, I«w ISOS, Clerk In Oenenl 

I^nd OfflM. Colleta Park, Ud. 
Brmole, Oreen A., Iaw USt. I^wrer, Powlock. 
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Fadelej, C. Fenton. Law 1891, Wholeule CoaI, 
1827 Prioceton St, WMhin^ton. D. O. 

Fadeley, Forrest F., Med. 1904, 8028 N St., Waah- 
ington, D. C. 

Fagin, Emmett Abner, Med. 1908, Phjnician, 802 
L St, Waihington, D. C. 

Fairbank, Clair Wealej, ColL 1904, Aadatant Ex- 
aminer, U. & Patent Office, 8107 10th St, 
Waahington, D. O. 

Fairbanka, £. Haywurd, Law 1802, Patent Lawver 
and Mechanical Engineer, 1232 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fairchild. Benjamin L., law 1888, Lawyer, 166 
Broadway, New York City* 

Fairchild, Charles 8., Hon. 1888, Lawyer, 46 Wall 
St, New York City. 

Fairlv, James M., Med. 1890, Physidan, Oro 
Flno, Idaho. 

Fairman, Charles E., Law 1888, Lawyer and Jour- 
nalist 1006 F St, Waahington, D. C. 

Falck, Joseph Q., ColL 1884, Clerk, U. S. Treas- 
ury, Vienna, Va. 

Falconer, Bolivar Lang, Orad. 1800, U. S. CivH 
Service Commissioner, Manila, P. I. 

Fales, Warren Dexter, Med. 1895, Physician, 78 T 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Farley, John William, Jur. 1908. Clerk, Depart 
ment of Commerce and Labor, 1931 K St 
Washington, D. C. 

Farmer, Uarry, Sd. 1898, Missionary, Dagupan 
Pangasinan, P. I. 

Famham, Robert, Coll. 1864, 1248 11th St., Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Famum,John E.,Law 1871, Banker, Haywards.Oal 

Farquhar, Edward, Orad. 1894, Assistant Libra 
rian, U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

Farwell, Elmer Selah, Orad. 1896, Consulting En 
ginecr, 309 Broadway, New York City. 

Faulkner, William Thomas. Sd. 1898, Orand. 1900, 
Clerk in Post Office Department, 1824 E St 
N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Faust, Frederick De Courcy, Law 1898, U. S. 
^dal Attorney, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Fay, John C, Law 1868, Lawyer, Corcoran Bldg., 
Washtng^n, D. C. 

FeU, Joseph William, Orad. 1897, Chemist, 8 
South Elm St, Bristol, Conn. 

Fellows, John R., Jr., Law 1805, Lawyer, 610 
West IRJd St, New York City. 

Penning, Karl Herbert, Law 1904, Lawyer and 
Notary Public, 25 Grant Place, Washington, D. O. 

Fenton. theodore Cornell, Law 1892, Orad. 1900, 
Lieutenant-Commander, U. S. Navy, Care 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Fen wick, Edward T., Law 1896, Patent Lawyer, 
602 F St., Washington, D. C. 

Fenwick, Marv Virginia (see Lane, Mrs. C. H.). 

Ferguson, S. Colfax, Law 1901, Lawyer, Prestons- 
burg, Kv. 

Ferguson, Thomas H., Law 1899, Patent Attor- 
ney, General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N Y 

Femer, Mrs. Roy Y. a^pton, Clara Mary), Coll. 
1897, Grad. 1890, 3524 Center St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

FcrrcU, Louis C, Law 1891, Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
infifton, D. C. 

Ferris. George fl., I aw 1871. Judge, Eleventh Ju- 
dicial District, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Ferris, Otho Leonard, Law 1906, Banking, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Fessendcn, Stephen D., Law 1889, Clerk, Depart- 
ment of Agricultiu^, 1414 Binney St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Fethers, Myron Daniel, Law 1802, General Agent 
for Wisconsin, Union Central Life Iniarinoe 
Co. of Cincinnati, 28 Eait Main St, Madiion, 
Wia. 



Finch, James Arthur, Law 1808, Law Clerk* De- 
partment of Justice, Wadiington, D. O. 

Finckel, Joseph, Coll. 1897, Teacher, UOO Lj- 
decker Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Finckel, Paul, Law 1894, Patent Lawyer, OIB F 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Finckel, WiUiam H., ColL 1800, Patent LMryer, 
918 F St, Washington, D. C. 

Finkelstdn. Henry Carles, Law 1904L Obeaoel- 
lor and Interpreter, Persian Legation, Waudi- 
ington, D. C. 

Finley, Henry J., Law 1885, Lawyer, Odloindo 
Bldg.. Washington, D. C. 

Finley, %s. H. J. (Hinds, Mrs. Clara BUa), Med. 
1887. 1806 Phelps Place. Washington, D. O. 

Fischer, Louis Albert, ScL 1903, Associate Plijii- 
dst Bureau of Standards, Waahington, D. C. 

Fisher. James Grant, Med. 1904, Physician, Diz- 
onville. Pa. 

Fisher, Raymond Adams, Med. 1906, Ptiyridan, 
House Staff, George Washington Univenity 
Hospital, Waahington, D. C. 

Fisher. William Cummings, Dent 1800, Dentist, 
1122 Broadway. New York City. 

Fiake, Eugene A., Law 1868, Lawyer, S. W. Oor. 
Plaza. Sante Fe, N. M. 

Fitch. Arthur Case. Med. 1006, Medical Interne, 
Qovemment Hospital for Insane, Washington, 
D. C. 

Fitch, Frederick Arthur, Med. 1008, Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, 154 Thomee St, 
Waahington. D. C. 

Fitch. George W., Med. 1800, Plqrsician, Dare- 
town. N. J. 

Fits Gerald, WiUiam Sinton. Law 190S. Lawyer 
(Fuller. Fits Oenld ft Kennedy), WiUiasHon 
Bld(?.. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fitahugh. La Fayette, Law 1888, Inwyer, S40 
Main St, Dallas. Tex. 

FUgg, Charles Alcott. Orad. 1002. In Catalogue 
Division, Library of Congress, Wadiington, 
D. C. 

Flather, Henry H., I>aw 1891. Assistant Oadder, 
Riggs Nstional Bank, Waahington, D. C. 

Fleet Charles B., Coll. 1861. Druggist and Manu- 
facturing Chemist, Lynchburg, Va. 

Fleming, A. Walton, Law 1885. Real Estate, ISM 
F St, Waahington, D. C. 

Fleming. Gkorge £., Law 1800, Lawyer and 8ec- 
reUry Union Trust k Storage Co., 1414 F 8t, 
Waahington. D. C. 

Fleming, Thomas. Jr., Sd. 1906. Sanitary and 
Hydraulic Engineer, 1847 Wyoming Ave., 
Washington. D. C. 

Fleshman, Arthur Ou-y. Grad. 1908, ProfesMir In 
State Normal School, Slippery Rock. Pa. 

Fletcher, George Andrew. Dent 1906. Clerk, U. 8. 
Treasury, 801 12th St. Washington, D. 0. 

Fletcher. Robert Hon. 1884, Physidan, The Port- 
land. Washington. D. C. 

Flick. Cyrus P., Law 1892, Lawyer, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Flint Albert F., Law 1898, Lawyer, Barrister's 
Hall. Boston. Mass. 

Flint, Arthur Lewis, Law 1896. Clerk in War De- 
partment. Chevy CJhase. Md. 

Flint Ralph Norton. Law 1899, Assistant Exam- 
iner, U. S. Patent Office, 16 Quincy St N. K, 
Waahington. D. C. 

Flint, Weston, Law 1879, Lawyer, The Oedl, 
Washington, D. C. 

Floumoy, Richard Wilson, Jr., Law 1904, State 
Department, Waahington, D. C. 

Fluckey. L N., Law 1902. Clerk, War Depart- 
ment, 1219 Massachusetts Ave. S. E., Wadi- 
ington. D. C. 

Foley. Thomas Madden, Med. 1906, 147 
St., Washington, D. a 
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Fontnm, Joaepb P., Law 1898, Lawver, 880 New 
York Life Bld|r.« KaiMte City, lio. 

Foote, Okw, Law 1886, Lawyer, Juneau. Alaska. 

Ford, Ella ICay, ScL 1901, Grad. 1901, Teacher, 
47 R StrWaahingrton, D. C. 

Ford, John, ColL 1908, Superintendent of BHck- 

rd of Estate of Cbaa. Ford, 812 2d St. 
B., Waahin^on, D. C. 
Ford. Joseph Herbert. Coll. 1898, Grad. 1895, 
Med. 1807, Captain and Assistant Surgeon, 
U. 8. A., Care War Department, Washin^n, 

D. a 

Fbtd, Mary Elixabetb, Coll. 1902, 812 2d St. S. E., 
Waahimrton. D. C. 

Ford. Richard A., Law 1892, Lawyer, 416 5th St., 
WaahiDRton, D. C. 

Fbtd, Rowland Houghton, Med. 1900, Physician, 
101 8 St N. W.. Washington, D. C. 

Ford, Bamoel Carroll, Coll. 1804, Grad. 1890. Law 
1807, Clerk in Aflrricultaral Department, 814 
2d 8t S. E., Waahinirton, D. C. 

Fonrer, Samuel, Coll. 1860, Farmer, Stockmab, 
Mfllman, Mosay Creek. Ya. 

Forrest, Edwin. Law 1877. Lawyer (Padj?ett k 
Forrest), 402 6th St., Washington, D. C. 

Forrest, Keith, Law 1894, 88S9 N St, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Forster. Rudolph, Law 1897, Assistant Secretary 
to President U. S., 1881 Yermont Ave., Wash- 
ington. D. C. 

Fort. William Edwards, Law 1896, Lawyer, 727 
First National Bank Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Foater, Bertram Grey, Law 1899, Patent Lawyer, 
1st and B Sts. 8. W., Washington, D. O. 

F<Mter, Charles L.. Med. 1902, First Lieutenant 
and Assistant Surgeon, U. S. A., Care War 
Department. Washington, D. C. 

FMtcr, Daniel Shays, Law 1899. Jjawyer, Depart- 
ment of Justice, 19 Iowa Circle, Waahington, 

D. a 

Foiter, Isaac Clephss, Taw 1904, Clerk Census 
OAce. 1112 10th St.. Waahington, D. C. 

Foater, John W., Professor of American Diplo- 
macy. George Waahington University, 1328 
18th 8t, Washington, D. C. 

Foster, John Hopkins. Law 1884, Lawyer, Member 
of Congress, Evansville. Ind. 

Foater, Remus F., Law 1872, 2207 Massachusetts 
Ave.. Waahington, D. C. 

Foster, Romulus A., Med. 1874, Physician, 2207 
Massaefansetta Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Foster, Samuel Weaver. Law 1901, Patent Lawyer, 
19 12th St. N. E., Washington. D. C. 

Foots, Samuel E.. Law 1896, Patent Lawyer, The 
Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fofwle, Frederick E., Jr., Lecturer on Astro- 
physics, George Washington University, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington. D. C. 

Fofwler, Albert C, I^aw 1882, Patent Lawyer, 
Commonwealth Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fowler, Charlea Duflef, T^w 1878, Lawjrer, 487 
7th St.. Washington, D. C. 

Fowler, Edward 8., Tjiw 1872, Lawyer. 81 Nassau 
St., New York City. 

FOwler, John Preston, Law 1870, Lawyer, Bastrop, 
Tex. 

Fofwler, Owen Henrv, T^w 1898, Patent Lawyer, 
1811 8d St N. E.. Washington. D. C. 

Fowler, WiUia. Law 1888, Patent Lawyer, 40 Wall 
St, New York City. 

Foot, Oiarlton, Law 1905, The Portner, Waahing- 
ton, D. C. 

Fte, Duane Edwin. Law 1888, Lawyer, Loan and 
Trust Bldg., Waahington, D. C. 

George L., Med. 1885, Physician, Linden, 
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fte, William H., Med. 1884. Phyiidan, 1826 Jef- 
ferson Plaoa, Washington, D. C. 

Fhilej, Charles I/eonard. Coll. 1891, Law 1898, 
Lawyer, il6 6th St, Washington, D. C. 



France, Joseph H., ColL 1868, Law 1809, Hon. 
1881, Clergyman, 151 Howell St., Canandai- 
gua, N. Y. 

France, Royal Wilbur. Coll. 1904, Law Student 
151 Howell St, Canandsigua. N. Y. 

Francis, John, Jr., Law 1903, Clerk, Interior De- 
partment 1818 L St, Waahington, D. C. 

Francis, William Edwin. Dent. 1905, 706 A St 
N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Frankland, W. Aahby, Med. 1896, Assistant Dem- 
onstrator of Anatomy and Aasistant Instructor 
in Clinical Gynecology, George Washington 
University, Physician, 1224 14th St. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Franklin, Blake, Law 1904, Clerk, General Land 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Franklin, Edmund T. M., Med. 1905, 1335 H St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Franklin, Fabian, Coll. 1869, Hon. 1904, Editor of 
the Baltimore News, Baltimore, Md. 

Franklin, Wallace C, Law 1902, Clerk in In 
terior Department, 1221 Massachusetts Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 

Franeoni, Cecilia, Coll. 1901, 605 I St, Waahing 
ton, D. C. 

Franzoni, Charles William, Coll. 1858, Med. 1869 
Physician, 005 I St, Washington, D. C. 

Eraser, George C, Law 1895, Lawyer, 186 Broad 
way. New York City. 

Freebey, Harriet, Juris. 1905, Librarian, Dept. of 
Arts and Sciences, George Washington Univer 
ally, 1008 K St, Washington. D. C. 

Freeman. Alvan Hubbard, Law 1809, Lawyer, 
Newnan, Ga. 

Freeman, Frank Leslie, Law 1877, Patent Lawyer, 
906 G St, Washington. D. C. 

Freese, Harris H.. Med. 1890. Physician, 211 8th 
St. N. E., Washington, D. C. 

French, Howard Royall, Law 1867, Lawyer, Mount 
Sterling, Ky. 

French, Leon Le Lanne, Law 1902, Lawyer, 416 
5th St.. Washington, D. C. 

French. Wiliam B., Med. 1885. Physician, 600 Bast 
Capitol St, Washington, D. C. 

French, William Joseph, Med. 1905, Clerk, U. 8. 
Treasury, 1188 24tn St, Washington, D. C. 

Freshour, William, Law 1871, Lawyer, Piqua, 
Ohio. 

Freudenreich, William F., Law 1902, Patent De- 
partment, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Prick, Frederick William, Law 1902, Lawyer, New 
York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Friedrich, Leon Leigh. Med. 1881, Physician, 829 
East Capitol St, Washington, D. C. 

Frisby, Edgar, Professor of Astronomy. Georgo 
Washington Universitv, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, U. S. Navy (retired), 1607 81st St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Prisby, Florence Elljabeth, Coll. 1901, 1607 81st 
St, Waahington. D. C. 

Frischkom, Robert Walter, Med. 1904. Physician, 
217 Delaware Ave. N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Fritsohe, William John, Law 1904, Lawyer, Spitaer 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

Frohman, Isaac, Law 1891, Lawyer, 124 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Frost, Claude Ames Schura, Law 1898, Lawyer, 
Hajrward Bldg., San Franciaco, Cal. 

Frost, E. Allen, Law 1891, Lawyer, 204 Dearborn 
St, Chicago, ni. 

Frost, Paul Delavan, Ijaw 1904, Bureau of Print- 
ing, 926 Westminster St, Washington, D. C. 

Fry, Samuel, Med. 1902, Physician, 1000 N St.. 
Washington. D. C. 

Fulgham, Hamden McKey. I^aw 1908, Clerk, U. 8. 
Census Office, 1017 12th St, Washington, D. C. 

Fulk, Augustus Marion, Law 1807, Lawyer, 807 
West Markham St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Fulk. Francis Guy, Law 1807, Lawyer, 807 West 
Markham St, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Fuller, Charles Franklin, ColL 1901, 718 6th 8t 
N. E., Waahinrton. D. C. 

Fuller, Frank, Coll. 1876, Principal, The Drillery, 
1100 New York Are., Washington, D. 0. 

Fuller, Henry C, OoU. 1878, Lawyer, Peoria, HI. 

Fuller, Homer Gifford, Med. 1004, Physician, 1616 
Florida Are., Washington, D. 0. 

Fuller, Huhert Bmce, Ooll. 1900. Lawyer, 6S8 
Williamson Bldg., Olereland, Ohio. 

Fuller, Leslie Ganfleld, Law 1004, Assistant Attor- 
ney, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 



Fuller, Walter Marshall, Law 1905, Assistant Ex- 
aminer, U. S. Patent OfBoe, Wasliington, D. 
O. 

FulliloTe, Sanford 0., Law 1901, Lawyer, La. Bank 
A Trust Co., Bldg., Shrereport, La. 

Fulton, Horace Marlon, Coll. 1906, Clerk in Bro- 
ker's OiBce, 1211 Vermont Are., Washington, 
D. C. 

Funk, Lee W., Law 1878, Chief of Division, Treas- 
ury Department, 1545 T St, Washington, D. C. 



Gaddess, Eugene I^eske, Law 1905, Clerk, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 1419 R St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Gage, Clinton, Law 1885, Lawyer, Oak Lane Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Galatao, William Frank, Med. 1908, Physician, 
216 N. St., Washington, D. C. 

Gale, D. Biley, Law 1885, Lawyer, Santa Rosa, 
Oal. 

Gallagher, Ethel Louise, Coll. 1904, Tescher, 1146 
North Capitol St., Washington, D. O. 

Gallaudet, Edward Miner, Hon. 1880, Trustee, 
George Washington University, President Gal- 
laudet College for the Deaf, Kendall Green, 
D. C. 

Galligan, Patrick J., Law 1802. Clerk, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

Oallinger, Jacob H., Trustee of George Wariiing- 
ton Unirersity, U. S. Senator from New 
Hampshire, Washington, D. C. 

Gallinger, William Henry, Law 1894, Care U. S. 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Galloway, John H., Dent. 1894, Special Examiner, 
U. S. Pension Bureau, Hastings, Neb. 

Gambrill, Stephen W., Law 1806, Clerk, War De- 
partment, Laurel, Md. 

Ganunon, L. William, Law 1897, U. S. Secret Ser- 
vice Agent, Post Office Bldg., Buffalo, N. T. 

Gana, Eujenio, Law 1895, Santiago, Chili. 

Gangewer, Allen H., Law 1871, Lawyer, 416 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gardiner, John Uroiihart, Law 1899, Lswyer, 817 
John Marshall Place, Washington, D. C. 

Gardner, Addinon Irwin. Law 1892, Principal Mc- 
Kinley Manual Training School, 1115 St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Gardner, Charles Henry, Coll. 1884, Med. 1890, 
Passed Assistant Surgeon, Marine Hospitsl 
Service, Wsahington, D. C. 

Gardner, John Wesley, Law 1886, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Gsrges, Daniel Edward, Law 1806, Secretary to 
Engineer Commissioner, District Bldg., Wssh- 
ington, D. C. 

Garlsnd. Henry Randolph. Med. 1897, Bookkeeper, 
U. 8. Coast Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Garrells, Mrs. E. J. (Jewell, Edith), Dent. 1888, 
1106 Tale St, Washington, D. C. 

Garretson, Hiram F., Law 1868, Lawyer, 422 
Fidelity Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Garrison, John R.. Law 1869, Auditor District of 
Columbia, 1487 R Street Washington, D. C. 

Garst, Perry, Law 1890, Captain, U. 8. N., Csre 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

GaskiU, James R., Jr., Law 1905, The Magnolia, 
Washington, D. C. 

Gassswav, James Morsell, Med. 1872, Surgeon. 
U. is. Public Health and Murine Hospital 
Service, Care Marine Hospital Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Oatchell. William Forrest, Med. 1891, Chief Clerk. 
Stesmboat Inspection Service, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Gates. Otis Haskell, Law 1905, Clerk, 1806 18th 
St, Washington, D. C. 



Gates, Thomas J., Dent 1899, Dentist, 214 6th 
St. S. E., Wsshington, D. C. 

Gatley, H. Prescott Law 1895, Lawyer, 840 In- 
diana Ave., Wadiington, D. C. 

Gauss, Herman Charles, Law 1901, Stenogra|dicr, 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, House of 
Representatives, 221 5th St S. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Gaw, Albert Cornelius, Jur. 1904, Instructor, Gal- 
laudet College, Kendall Green, Washingtoo, 
D. C. 

Geddes, Bond Parker, Law 1904, 1817 M St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Geddings, Richard M., Med. 1892, Obserrer, 
Westher Bureau, Asheville, N. C. 

Gentsch, Frank Ferdinand, Law 1895, Lawyer, 
American Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

George, Edwin Beecher, Law 1868, Fkiiit Grower, 
28 Garrison St, Groveland, Mass. 

Gerdsen, William Cornelius, Grad. 1905, Assistant 
Examiner, U. S. Patent Office, Washington. 
D. C. 

Gerwig, Mrs. Edgar L. (Mary Hinman), Coll. 1806, 
Allegheny, Pa. 

Gctsinger, Buist (?uthbert. Sci. 1901, Grad. 1908, 
derk and Bookkeeper, 12 Iowa Circle, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Gibbs, James T., Law 1890, Clerk in Treasuiy De- 
psrtment, 1707 8 St, Washington, D. C. 

Gibson, E. M., Law 1867, Lawyer, 1008 Broadway, 
Oakland. Cal. 

Gibson, Frank Eugene, Med. 1899, Physician, 027 
I St, Waahington, D. C. 

Gibson, Hopkins, Dent. 189B, Dentist, Shepherds- 
town, W. Va. 

Gibson, Horatio Gates, Jr., Med. 1891, Physidsn, 
Manhattan State Hospital, Central Islip, N. T. 

Gibson, Willism 8., Med. 1801, Physician, 2786 
St Paul St., Bsltimore, Md. 

Giesy, 8. Herbert, liSW 1887, Lawyer, 918 F St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Gilbert, C. C, Law 1882, Lawyer, 185 Dearborn 
8t, Chicago, ni. 

Gilbert, George I., Law 189S, 508 Toungerman 
Bldg., Des MoI»»es, Iowa. 

Gilchrist, Edgar Teager, Med. 1902, Physician, 
652 Massachusetts Ave. N. E., Washington, 
D. C. 

Giles, Arthur Henrv, Lsw 1892, Asdstant Exam- 
iner, n. 8. Pstent Office, 1858 Mintwood 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

Giles, Louis Edward, Soi. 1902, Asdstsnt Exam- 
iner, U. 8. Patent Office, 1608 16th St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Gill, Theodore Nicholas. Hon. 1865, Professor of 
Zoology, (George Washington University, Smith- 
sonian Institution. Washington, D. CJ. 

Gill, William T., Med. 1887, Physidan, 442 M 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Gillett, Preston B., Law 1885, Judge, 24th Judi- 
cial District of Kansas, Kingman, Kans. 

Gillette. Daniel G., Coll. 1865, Manager, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Oilmore, Milton B., Law 1889, Jackson, Tenn. 

Qiiifita. J. Stephen, Law 1908, 1210 L St., Wash- 
ington, D. r. 
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Qbaoodc, Alfred, Med. 1002, Phyilcltii, Ctorcni- 

mcnt Hospital for TnMne, Wathinfton, D. 0. 
C totB o n , Jamet Knox Polk, Med. 1860, Pl^jilclaii, 

2511 18th 8t, Wtthinffton, D. O. 
Oleuwii, Jame* D., Meo. 1^8, Maior and 8ar- 

fcoD, U. 8. A., Care War Department, Waih- 

Uftan, D. 0. 
(Sofvcr, Looif K. O., Law 1000, Oare Soiitliem 

Railway, Birmininutm, Ala. 
Ooddard, William Dean, Orad. 1001, Library A» 

datant, 148 F 8t N. E., Waabington. D. 0. 
OodtrcT, John, Med. 1875, Smrgeon, Public Health 

and Marine Hospital Beryice, Wilmingtdn, 

DeL 
Qocpel, Panl, Law 1868, Patent Lawyer (Ck>epel k 

Ooepel), 200 Broadway, New Tork City. 
Golden. Ellen, ScL 1806, Teadier, The Portner, 

Waahinfrton, D. C. 
Ooodall, Ellia L., Med. 1807, Phyiician and Bur- 

ceon. Cor. 2d and Norwegian Sti., Pottaville, 

Goodall, Henry B., Med. 1800, Physician, Benning- 
ton, Vt. 

OoodaU, Mflo B., Anistant Librarian, Department 
of Law and Diplomacy, 100 Ifith 8t N. E., 
Waiidngtan, D. C 

Goode, Mark, Law 1006, Clerk, Interior Depart- 
ment, 1810 Emerson St. N. E., Washington, 

D. a 

Ooodfcllow, John CarrolL Law 1805, Captain, 

Artillery Corps, U. 8. A., Care War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 
Ooodlett, Nicholas Minor, Jr., Law 1888. Patent 

Lawyer, 141 Broadway, New Tork City. 
Goodwin, Eugene, Med. 3886, Secretary Padflc 

CoMt Hardware and Metal Association, 182 

Market St, San Francisco, Cal. 
Goodwin, Orlando W., Law 1806, Lawyer, 1060 

Main St., North Leominster, M^s. 
Gordon, Allen Taylor Oaperton. Law 1001, Law- 

Tcr, 460 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg. Pa. 
Goroon, Erskine. Law 1004, Insurance, fl Cooke 

Place, Washington, D. C. 
Gordon, Gordon, Law 1807, Lawyer, 52 William 

8t, New York City. 
Gordon, James Holdtworth, Coll. 1866. Law 1860, 

Lawyer. 8028 Q St. Washington, D. C. 
Gordon, John Blake, ScL 1006, Orad. 1004. Clril 

Engineer. 6 Cooke Place, Washington, D. C. 
GordoOf Peyton, Law 1801. Attorney in charge of 

Pardons, Dept. of Justice. Washington, D. C. 
Gordon, ^lliam Alexander, Coll. 1861, Law 1866, 

Lawrer, 6 Cooke Place, Washington, D. C. 
Gore. James Howard, Colt 3870, Head Profeaor 

of Mathematics, George Washington Unirer- 

sity, 2210 R St, Washington, D. C. 
Qorham, Sherwood F., Law 1876, Seattle. Wadi. 
Gorman, Jacob Allen, Dent 1898, Dentist, Box 

888, Adierille, N. C. 
Goray, John L., Med. 1004, Physician, Elm and 

Mettler Sta., Toledo, Ohio. 
Gosling, HeniT L., Med. 1886, 8800 Mt Pleasant 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Ooagh. Milton Le Roy, Law 1808, Patent Lawyer. 

1802 F St., Washington. D. C. 
Gonld. Charles G., Law 1879, Principal Examiner, 

n. S. Patent Office, 1617 18th St, Washing- 
ton. D. C. _ ^ . ^ , 
Oow, Bernard Arthur, Law 1004. Clerk, General 

Land Office, 021 8th St, Washington. D. C. 
Graham. Agnes Montgomery. Sci. 1895. Orad. 

1806. Law Teacher, 1782 Connecticut Ave., 

Washington, D. C. 
Graham, fhrraa Ulmer, Law 1800, Lawyer, 817 

John Marshall Place. Washington. D. C. 
Graham, Earl Bruce, Med. 1006, Clerk, U. S. 

Treasury, 620 I St, Washington, D. C. 
Graham, Frank Lee, Law 1802. Captain, P. R. 

Beg., U. S. A^ San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Graham, Qeoigtt Francis. Law 1867, Real Estate, 
1838 B Street, Waahington, D. 0. 



Graham, Jamea W.. Med. 1877, Clerk, XT. 8. Pat- 
ent Office. 1622% 12th St., Washington, D. O. 
Oraham, Richard Magness, Law 1006, Clerk, Gen- 
eral Land Office, 226 E St N. E., Waahing- 
ton, D. C. 
Graham, Rutherford Hunter, Law 1004, Clerk, 
Treasury Department, 1412 16th St, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Graham, William Russell, Law 1004, Lawyer, 1885 

F St, Waahington, D. C. 
Gram, Harrey B., Law 1806, Lawyer. 288 Dela- 
ware Are. N. E., Washington, D. O. 
Grant, Alexander. Law 1802. Assistant Superin- 
tendent Railway Mall Serrice, The Cecil. 
Washington, D. C. 
Grant Walter B., Law 1884, Lawyer, 18 TVemont 

St, Boston, Mass. 
Grant Wiliam John, Law 1006. Clerk, Southern 

Railway, 816 11th St, Washington, D. C. 
Orasty, Thomas Sandford Dunaway. Med. 1001, 
Instructor in Bacteriology and Pa^ology, 
George Washington Unlyenritr, Physlcisn, 
1281 New Hampshire Ave., Wsshington, D. C. 
Orarea. Crosby J., Med. 1878, Physlcisn, North 

Wales. Ps. 
GraT<>s, Edward Oriel, TjSW 1868. Banker, 600 

Harvard Ave. North, Seattle, Wanh. 
Orares, James Harwood, Law 1002, Department of 

Justice, Washington, D. C. 
Graves, J. Morris. Law 1006, Clerk. Department 

of Aflrriculture, Washington. D. C. 
Graves. Sheldon Heber, Coll. 1004, Assistsnt Ex- 
sminer, U. 8. Patent Office, 1221 K St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Grsy, James McHvaine, Law 1894, Lawyer, 180 

Montague St, Brooklyn. N. T. 
Gray, John G.. Tjaw 1896, Tjawyer. 10th and Mar- 
ket Sts., Wilmington, Del. 
Gray, John Plnkham. Law 1898, Jur. 1900, Wallace, 

Idaho. 
Gray, William Theodore, Grad. 1806. Paymaster, 
U. S. Navy, Care War Department Washing- 
ton. D. C. 
Grsyson, David Ijiuck, Law 1887, Lawyer, Referee 

In Bankruptcy, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Greeley, Arthur P., Law 1886, Patent Lawyer 
(Sturtevant k Greeley), 002 F St., Waahing- 
ton, D. C. 
Greeley, William B.. Law 1886, Lawyer, 88 Park 

Row, New Tork City. 
Green, Andrew .Tordan, Law 1905, Examiner, U. S. 

Pension Bureau. Waahington. D. C. 
Green, Arthur L., Col. 1878, Electrician, 1206 K 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Green. George Emery. Coll. 1906, Fore River 

Shipbuilding Co., Quincy. Mass. 
Green, Henry D., Jr., Lsw 1800, Lawjrer, P. O. 

Box 880, Manila. P. I. 
Greene, Samuel Harrison, Hon. 1805. IVustee 
George Washington University, Pastor of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, 1820 Q St, Washington, 
D. C. 
Greene, 8. H., Jr., Med. 1000, Instructor in Anat- 
omy, George Washington University, Physi- 
cian, 1820 Q 8t. Washington, D. C. 
Greene, Theodore H., Law 1887. Clerk in Post 
Office Department, 1517 8 St, Washington, 
D. C. 
Greene, William A., Law 1901, Lawyer, 415 Pio- 
neer Block, Seattle. Wash. 
Greenstreet, Abner O., Med. 1900, Physician, 812 

Walker Bldg., Seattle, Wssh. 
Gregory, Charles Nichols, Coll. 1905, Draftsman, 

802 C St., Washington, D. C. 
Greer, Thomas Newcome, Law 1896, Shelbyville, 

Tenn. 
Greer, Wslter Andr*»w, Tjaw 1901. Pavmaster, U. 
8. Navy, Care Navy Department WaAington, 
D. 0. 
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Qrenr* John WmUm, Law 1006, Insanuice, mO 
T. St, Waihington, D. 0. 

Gicift, Lcrwria Tlioinai, Lftw 1806, Ltwycr, 612 9th 
St. N. E., Waihtngton, D. 0. 

Grahftm, Otto, Law 1884, Lawyer, 181 Lt Salle 
St., Chicago, ni. 

Grter, WillUm Watmouffh, Coll. 18M. Med. 1896, 
ins K St, Waihlnffton, D. C. 

Qrieabauer, John A., Jr., Law 1905, Patent Law- 
yer, 1824 U St, Washington, D. C. 

Qrieaheimer, Caroline Irene, Qrad. 1902 Examiner, 
U. S. Civil Service Commiadon, 118 R St 
N. E., Waahingtoo, D. C. 

Grlfltai, John Thomas, Coll., 1859, President of 
Merchants and Farmers Bank, Portsmouth, Va. 

Oriffln, Thomas A., Med., 1894, 806 C St S. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

Griffith, Wilroer E., Med. 1900, Physician, West 
Brownsville, Pa. 

Griswold, Irving H., Law 1808, Lawyer, Elyria, 
Ohio. 

Qriflwold, Stewart Curtis, Law 1899, Lawyer, 816 
Hammond Bldg., Detroit Mich. 

Groe^Mick, Walter Davis, Law 1899, Patent Law- 
yer. 918 F St. Washington, D. C. 

Groover, Thomas Allen, Med. 1896, Physician, 919 
16th St, Washington, D. C. 

Groseclose, Charles J., Law 1892, Assistant Attor- 
ney, Assistant Attorney-General's Office, In- 
terior Department, Washington, D. C. 

Grore, Harry C, Law 1894, Manager Columbia 
Phonograph Co., 1212 F St., Washington, D. C. 

Grove, Robert Charles, Med. 1878, Physician, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Grubbs, Robert Bland. Med. 1899, Lieutenant, As- 
sistant Surgeon, U. S. Army, Care War De- 
partment Washington, D. C. 

Gnmwell, Alfred Gilbert, Med. 1895, Surgeon, 
n. S Navy, Care Navy Department, Waning- 
ton, D. C. 



Gnmwell, Charles V., Law 1908, Real EttMjta, 701 

18th St, Waahincton, D. C. 
Gue, John W., Med. 1894, Phjifdaa, Umdkaj, 

Idaho. 
Gullikaen, Henry, Law 1904, Ordnance OAoe* War 

Dqwrtment, Washington, D. C 
Gunckell, Pearl Loehr, Med. 1806, Pl^daa, 214 

S. Jefferson, St, Dayton, Ohiow 
Gunderson, Henry A., Law 1901, Juril. 1901^ for- 

tage. Wis. 
Gunderson, Henry M., Law 1894, Cleric, Interior 

Department, 46 Florida Ave., Watfiington, 

D. C. 
Gunion, John Paul, Med. 1899, Physician, Of^ O 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Gunnell, Franctt M., Med. 1846, Hon. 18GS, Sur- 
geon-General, U. S. N. (retired), 600 SOth St, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gunnell, James S., Med., 1840, Poet Ofltoe Box 

227, Alexandria, Va. 
Gunnell, John Henry, Med. 1008, 17th and 8 Sts., 

Washington, D. O. 
Gunnell, WillUm C, Coll. 1861, Ctvtt Engineer, 

Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 
Gunning, Edward James, Med. 1906, 816 12th St. 

Washington, D. C. 
Gurley, Revere Randolph, Med. 1884, Orad. 1806, 

PhyiicUn, 421 E. 64th St, New York GUj. 
Gustin, William Sherman, Dent. 1806, Denlfst, 

1416 Howard Ave., Washington, D. a 
Guynes, Charlie Oscar, Law 1896. Houston, Tex. 
Guyton, Thomas Percy, Law 1906, Lawyer, Kos- 
ciusko, Miss. 
Gwaltney, Luther Rice, Coll. 1866, Hon. ISM, 

Minister, Professor in Shorter College, Rome, 

Ga. 
Gwyer, William Augustus, Jr., Law 1877, Olcrk, 

U. S. Treasury, 812 12th St, Washington, 

D. C. 
Owynn, Oscar J., Med. 1806, Physician, Granite 

m. 
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Haas, Edwin Booth, Law 1902, Clerk, Department 
of Commerce and Labor, Takoma Park, D. G. 

Hackney, Robert E. L., Dent 1895, Demonstrator, 
Dental Infirmary, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Dentist, 1219 Keneeaw Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Hagan. Ernest R., Dent. 1903. Dentist Purcell- 
villc. Va. 

Hagan, .Tonatban R., Dent. 1891, Professor of Oral 
Surgery, George Washington University, Den- 
tist, 612 13th St, Washington, D. C. 

Hagner, Francis R., Med. 1894, Clinical Professor 
of Genito-Urinary Surgery and Venereal Dis- 
eases, George Washington University, Physi- 
cian, 1726 N St, Washington, D. C. 

Hahn, William Peny, Law 1908, Pstent Lawyer 
and Expert, 100 Washington St. Chicago, 111. 

Halford, Albert James, Jur. 1900, Newspaper man, 
1622 22d St., Wsshington, D. C. 

Halford, Joseph W., Med. 1904, Physician, Chaly- 
beste Springs, N. C. 

Hall, Albert B., Law 1886, Lawyer, 154 McDougal 
Ave., Detroit Mich. 

Hall, Albert H., Law 1886, Lawyer, 724 New York 
Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hall, Arthur J., Med.. 1886, Physician, 928 I St., 
Washingrton, D. C. 

Hall, Mortimer B., Coll. 1896, Law 1905, Pooles- 
ville, Md. 

Hall, Perdval, Grad. 1806, Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Pedagogy, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Kendall Green, D. C. 

Hall, William Fairfax, Law 1899, Patent Lawyer, 
MW r St, Waddnvton, D. O. 



Hall, WUmer Scott, Dent 1896, DenUst, Pc 

cola, Fla. 
Hallam, William Meade, Law 1899, Lawyer. 458 

Louisiana Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Halley, John BL, Dent 1809. Dentist mO Vew 

York Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Halsev, Frederick Wadsworth, Med. 1871, Pbyai- 

cUn and Surgeon, 272 Newbury St, Boston, 



Halstad. Pennington, Law 1879, Patent Lawyer, 
49 Wall St, New York City. 

Hamilton, Frank M., Law 1887, Post OfBoa In- 
spector in Chaige, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Hamilton, Richard, Coll. 1878, 810 C St S. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

Hamilton, William, Grad. 1894, Lecturer in His- 
tory, George Washington University, Assistant 
U. S Agent, Education for Alaska, Burean of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Hammond, George H., Law 1880, Lawyer, Lake 
City, Minn. 

Hamner, George Wesley, Grad. 1806, Jur. 1000, 
Clerk, Post Office Department 617 6th St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hance, Eleanor Wilson, Coll. 1001, Grad. 1002, 
R. F. D., Route 8, Washington. D. C. 

Handy, Frederick Chaille, Law 1896, Lawyer, 1418 
G St, Washington, D. C. 

Handy, Henry J., Coll. 1865, Clergyman, Poco- 
moke City, Md. 

Hanes, Harvey Earlton, Law 1005, Draftnnan, 1110 
K St, Washington, D. C. 

Hanna, Edwin P., Law 1888, Solicitor, Judge Ad- 
vocate General's Office, Navy Dspnrtaaoit, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Tnak ButhTca, Law 1808, BhorthaBd He- 
portar, 708 20th 8t, Wuhtofton. D. 0. 

fluDuel Lant, Med. 18», Phjrfdiiii, Ma- 

A»ii«i. lid. 

IB, Carl A., Law 1806, Lawyer, 86 Broad- 

wij. New York Oity. 

Looii H., Ifed. 1904, Phyddan, GUI- 

drett'a HcMpltal, WaAlngtoo, D. 0. 
BtitaB, Walter &, Dentiat, 1848 New York Ave., 

WaddafftoB, D. C 
BuImiicIi, iBdmr O, Law 1880, Bookkeeper, ISn 

PriBoeCoo St., WaahinKtoB, D. O, 
H^tengh, Jamea William, Law 1006, Olerk, 

OeBcnl Land QfBoe^ Tbe Sherman, waahinff- 
^ ton , J). C 
Baidfn, Bernard L., Ifed. 1805, Lecturer on Phyil* 

cal Diagnoda, Oeorgn Waahington Unlterntj, 

Phjaiciin, 1188 Connecticut Ave., WaahingtoBt 

D. a 

Htrding, Ocna BoaMll, Med. 1880, The Shoreham, 

Waahingtoo, D. C. 
Bardlng, Itelph A., Med. 1886, PIqrtleian, Lewia- 

Hard^'fidbert BMner, Law 1800, Bnhalia, Mta. 

ITeil III aa, Robert H., ColL 1871, Law 1874. Clerk, 
18U Keneaaw Ate., Waiiilngton. D. O. 

Barian, Jeta Manhall, Profenor of Law, George 
WatfringtoB UniTeraity, Aaaodate Juttice. 
BofMcme Court of United Statea, 14th and 
Badid Place, Waahington, D. a 

Bailan, John Maynard, law 1887, Lawyer, 1182 
Marqnette BliUr., Chicago, 111. 

Hnfan, Quirof, OolL 1808, Baptiat Clergyman, 
1210 10th St. S. E., Washington, D. C. 

Harlan, Rohrix, Coa 1800. Grad. 1001, PMtor 
Pint Baptiat Church, Evanarille, Wia. 

Barian, lliaitM, Med. 1006, Clerk, Poet Office, 1220 
10th St. S. B., Waahington, D. C. 

Harlan, Woodford, D., Law 1868, Clerk, General 
Land Ofllce, Takoma Park, D. C. 

Barley, George Foater, CoU. 1006, U. 8. Geologi- 
cal Bonrey, 1213 New Jersey Ate., Waahing- 
ton, D. C. 

Barley, Richard Cooke, Med. 1004, Phyddan, 
Lanrd, Md. 

r, Cheaterfleld W., Med. 1860, Physician and 
Roaselltille, Ky. 

Harper, Oofnelins A., Med. 1808, Physician and 
B ur geon, Secretary of State Board of Health, 
Ma&on, Wia. 
r, Joaeph, Law 1885, Deputy Clerk, Police 
412 B St N. E., Wuhington, D. G. 

Barper, Nicholas Columbua, Law 1888, 808 East 
Oapltol St» Washington, D. C. 

H Miin gten, Prancia Edward, Med. 1004, Physician, 
Hotel Stratford, Waahington, D. C. 

Harria, Charlea Gantt, Law 1806, Engineer, Elec- 
trical Department, D. a, Waahington, D. C. 

Harria, Heniy Sutton Taring, Cbll. 1888, Med. 
1864, Major and Surgeon U. S. A., Care War 
Department, Waahington, D.C. 

Harris, Hagh W., Law 1881, Lawyer, 15 Piedmont 
Bklg., Chariotte, N. C. 

Harria, John TVre, Law 1808, Juris. 1001, Bureau 
of Oorporations, Waahington, D. C. 

Harria» Joaiah G., Law 1800, Loan Buaineas, 
Tecumsdi, Okla. 

Harria, Nathaniel, Law 1004, Clerk, War Depart- 
miat. The Montgomery, Washington, D. C. 

HaiTia, William T., Lecturer on Philoaophy, 
Oeufge Washington University, U. S. Oommis- 
BioiMr of Education, 1860 Yale St., Washing- 
ton, D. a 

HMilapB, Edward C, Coll. 1871, Ridunond, Va. 

Hairiaon, Tlumiaa B., Law 1806, Paducah, Ky. 
Whltoo, Law 1808, Patent Lawyer, Care 
MuBB and COb, 861 Broadway, New York City. 
OaitlB, Datt. 1004, Boefcvilla, Md. 
r, tank IL, Law 1886» Lawyer, 




Haiahman, Walter Scott, Grad. 1808, P ro f ess o r of 

Mathematics. U. S. Navy, NautlflBl Almanac 

Office, Waahington, D. Cf. 
Hart, Elmer W., Law 1888, Orange Grower, Lords- 
berg, CaL 
Hart. Frederick Mason, Med. 1805, The De Soto, 

Waahington, D. C. 
HarUey, Edward, ColL 1854, Biddefoid Pool, Me. 
Hartmann, Charlea, Law 1800, Lawyer, 701 

National Union Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
Hartaock, Frederick McG., Med. 1807, Captain 

and Aasistant Surgeon, U. S. Army, One War 

Department, Washington, D. C. 
HartweU, De Witt T., Law 1002, Marion, DL 
Harvey, Fred. L., Law 1870, Lawyer, 1410 F. St, 

Waahington, D. C. 
Harvey, William Edwin, Law 1808, Lawyer, 728 

17th St, Washington, D. C 
Baaelbarth, Albert Luther, Dent 1001, Dentist, 

Elk Uck, Pa. 
Haaeltine, Seward A., Law 1882, Lawyer, 0?7 Bar- 
ton Ave., Springfield, Mo. 
Haaeltine, Sumner C, Law 1884, Lawyer, tering- 

fleld. Mo. 
Haskell, Jamea G., Dent 1807, Dentist, 806 New 

Jersey Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Haakell, Porter D., Law 1801, Assistant Examiner, 

U. S. Patent Office, 022 15th St, Washington, 

D. a 
Hasselbach, Charles Max, Dent 1001, Dentist, 600 

18th St, Waahington, D. C. 
Hatoh, William Moore. Law 1880, New England 

Manager, D. Appleton and Company, 180 

Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 
Hathaway, Alvin Dolph, Law 1005, Clerk, General 

Land Office, Washington, D. C. 
Hau, Cari, Grad. 1008, Law 1004, Aasistant Profes- 
sor of Law, (Seorge Washington Unlvenlty, 

1681 10th St, Waahfaigton, D. C. 
Havenner, Rev. Franck Howland, ColL 1871, 

Clergyman, 1822 W. Lexington St, Baltimore, 

Md. 
Hawea, Jamea P., Med. 1872, Phyaician, Valoia, 

N. Y. 
HawlBworth, Alfred Tennyson, Law 1800, Juria. 

1001. Clerk, War Department The Portner, 

Washington, D. C. 
Hawley, Cornell Smith, Law 1808, General Salea 

Agent, Constitutional Car Heating Co., 42 

Broadway, New York City. 
Hawley, Everett Merrill, Juria. 1001, Clerk, De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, 786 12th 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Hawley, Jess Bradford. Law 1908, Lawyer, Boia6, 

Idaho. 
Haws, Samuel Nathaniel, CoU. 1000, Jone*ovo, 

Tenn. 
Hay, Edwin Barrett, Coll. 1878, Law 1874, Law- 
yer, 1512 Corcoran St., Waahington, D. C. 
Hayes, Frank Crawford, Med. 1006, Clerk, Bureau 

of Labor, 1220 Princeton St, Washington, 

D. C. 
Hayea, Roy Bagley, Set 1800, Grad. 1000, Civil 

Engineer, Supv. Architect'a Office, Treasury 

Department, Washington, D. C. 
Haya, Joaeph Foesett Law 1804, Lawyer, 1025 

Madison Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Hayward, Allen B., Law 1872, U. 8. Pension Office, 

Washington, D. C. 
Haywood, WiUam, Law 1886, Lawyer, 1711 I St, 

Washington, D. C. 
Haaard, Robert H., Law 1880, 1128 18th St, Waah- 
ington, D. C. 
Haaelton, Anna 8., CoU. 1802, Ttecher, 1815 0th 

St, Waahington. D. a 
Haselton, George C, Jr., Law 1805, Lawyer, 

Dramatiat, Author, 880 Broadway, lltw York 

City. 
Haaelton, John H., Law 1886, Lawyw (Hnalton 

and Haaaitoa), 880 Broadway, New Y«k City. 
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1, Uw mil, UwTer, EqidUbU 
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Plioe, WuhioKtop, 

Uedrlck, WUlliiu Adia 

HdDbKk. Adolph ,' 



HdDKke, OeorEC B., Med. ISei, 

Ttmtr, PhyMlclu, Srightwood, D.~ 0. 
Heller, JoKph IL. Lecturer on DIieaH of tbi 

Tniuict, Gtorge Wuhingtoa DnlTtnltf, UIO 

H BL, Wuhicgtaii, D. C. 
UellenUdt, Carl John, Uw IMS, OlviL Port 

Office Departmatit, lilfi IZtA St, WuUnstoo, 

D. a 

Hedunliwi, nsdarlck Leeth, L>« UBS. Jnrk. 

UOO, Uwro', K» Wett Fourth SL, Jtdno- 

lOle. Fla. 
HeDCh, John K., lAW 1901, Jurli. IMS, aerk, 

PoidoD 0S(«, UT A Bt. 8. B., Wuhlwtoo* 

D. a 
Hgndenun, Joho Bmoki, Ji., Iaw IBIt, lAwnti 

BaUiton, Va, 

m, W. BeniMtt, Lav UDC, H Orant Placa, 
sstoii, D. O, 
k. W. a, Law UT«, L>«T«r, Ml r St, 

Waihlnaton, D. o. 
Btndrlch, John Thllman, lA* UB7, UaiMCtt, Han- 

hattan Lile Ina, Compav, 7U Uth Bt., Waih- 

InrtoD, D. a 
Bandricki, Arthur, Law 1871, Law Olerk, OSoa 

Auditor ot Interior Departmeat, Tntamr Da- 

Ha^CbTwUUam J., Uw 'iSW, Olcrk, Oorem- 

nwnt Printing Offlca, SW Eth 8t & E.. Vtth- 

luiton, D. O. 
Ucnntlcr. Herbert 0^ Law IMS, Clerk. St*t« 

Depaitment, S8 noridi At*., WidUnatCB, 

D. a 
Homlna, Edward f., lAw 1807, I^wtct, Aaktant 

U.S. Atlomer Eaatem Dlitrlct ol Wb., P. 0. 

Bids., Wlwiukw, WU. 
HeoaiDS, Qvagt Meel;, Orad. UBS, Hiad Proha- 

D. C 
Stff 

^V'. S.~ Pateiit OOce, iSZO OoIumbU Boad,' 

Waihlnston, D. O. 
Haivrij^Um D., Uw UH, lawTer, Leonard- 
Law len, Architect. UOl 9 



Hnttoti], rrwKrlck B.. Law UOG, SMS Uth St., 

Wajhliston. D. 0. 
niiiliimi. OeoTse Jacob, lAw ISBT, I^-Wfm, 

UK Bheridui An., Waihlncton, D. O. 
Bath, Era Vltslnla, OolL IWl, Orad. UH, 

Teacher, Clerk, I7H Church "■ "--■-' — ■— 



town, Ki- 
kiwr, UelTllIe D., 

BL, WaAlngton, . 
ItlMr. HunnB* O.. Law 13TS, Beal Batata and 
tnoe, Colorado Bide,, WaihtnjtoD. D. C. 
Walter B., Law ISH, Patent Uwjh 
— « Oonch), U(a F St., WaaUntton, 

Bsbst,"willlain Oarlrle, Law ]»0D, Ut Wiihlnc- 
ton St., Alexandria, Va. 

Btrman. Bernard. Inatructor In OItU EnglDeBlac, 
Oeoive Waahlncton UninnJtjr, Civtl Bngl- 
Deer, Southern Rallwar, Widilnilon, U. 0. 

Hacinan, Uayer, Med. IWl, Phrddan, Ifaiiila, 
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Berr, WUlb Benjamin, Law 1887, Lawyer, Bailer 



&ldc. 
PacUrKdIf.' 



watb. 
WadilnstoD, C 



D. a 

•aHon, W. T., Law U 
mhutcf College, New 

.^.tt. Jama Edgar, BcL ] 

DHOt, ITST North Oapltol BL, 

a. 0. 

Hickoi, Birdette P., Uw ISOC, Clerk. 1 

Department, Waahlngton, U. O. 
Hickf, Faagnden »dr&u, DaaL UM, DtatM, 




Hlgriia, Dudel 
PaoiwlvaBii 



• BwTT, Uw 18U, UWTV, P. O. 



nMT, 1» Uth SL N. E., Waihli^nn, 

Hill, Darld J., PTDtoHor at Euraptan Upkaiacr. 

George Waahlngton DniTeraitr, IT. B. ■'■-■^— 

to the NitherUsdA 
Hill, Bdwln AUaton, Orad, ]___, 

Stereo-Chemlitry, Oeorge Waahingtnn DB^ 

TeniCT. AJiirtaiit Eiamlner, U. B. PatMt 

OOce. Waahlngton, D. 0. 

HilL Ftsndi Hamliton, lied. IBi 

3> Bt, Waihington, D. a 



HllleaiT. John 



Hlller, AlEiandtT H.. Uw 18M, Clerk, aril 

Serric* CommiaaloD, 112 S St, ffaahli^tmi, 

D. 0. 
HUlikS'. Albert Kiyell, Grad. 1800, ClosroaB, 

Lonadale, H. 1. 
HilUker, Hn. Albert Hawaii (Uagulrc, AdiAe Ba- 

telle). Coll. 3MG, Orad. ISBS, Loudala. B. L 
Hnia, P*n7 B., Uw law, Patent Uwyer, MB 

St., Waahlngton, D. O. 
Hflla. Balph Wamm, Bd. 1W7, Clerk, Navj Oe- 

urtinent. Hut Karlborou^ Wadiingteo, 

HlUrer. Onnbr, Law UK, Lawyer, Lamar, Cot 
HUljer, WUliam Eldrldge, ScL I8W, Oiad. ISOO, 

Telephone Eugineer, 1M6 Whltuer Are.. Wtlh- 

Ingtoa. D. C 
HlUrer, WUllaB L., Uw 1888, UwTer, 80 T«h 

at, Norfolk, Va. 
HlDdman. Philip Bea, Uw iwa, Uwjcir, Qariaa. 

Pa. 
Hlluk, Hrt. Clan Bllm, Bee Finler, Mra. B. t. 
Hliua, Charlea A., Uw IGSe. Uwyer, Tiamallf- 

lowa, D. C. 
Hrnimn , UAty Bqiure. Bee Oerwlg, Un. Kdgti L, 
Hinricha, H. Btule;, Uw 189Z, Spadal Enmlnv, 

U. 8, PeoaicTB Biireau, Erie, Pa. 
Hlnton, B 

ment 

D. O. 
Hlaloh Wmiam H., D«nL ISBG, Dentist. Gkana- 

liiato, Mexico. 
Bltehoock, Frank H., Uw 18H, Pint Ajditant 

Pottmaster Oeoeral, The ClUton. WaablngtOB, 

D. C. 
Hittle, Jams Honroe, Uw IMM, Uw^v, Main 

and Water Sta., OreenrUle, Pa. 
Hill, Henrr B., lied. iSK. Phfilcian (Noa* 

nuoaL Eu), 141 WtKOoaln 8t, lUlwaokw, 
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Bsadlcr. Unm Mveu UmL lao, FbtttOMii. Hood, Arthur UanUl. law Uat, Pitoit l^imt 
«■ Flat St, WMliiHtaii, D. a (Biadlonl tni Hood), UU Stita Uk Bilk., 

BoUi. Amm H., Lm ]§A, Uwjv, VBkdUd, bdluipoll^ Ind. 

M. H. Hood, CbulM EmanoB. Sd. law, luimBa^ 

, Law UBS, La«j«r, Pmdflc Bld^., WuhlngloD, D. C. 

Hood, JuDM Fnaklin, Law 1870, BeecMur, 
Amerlcu Secucitj' ud Trwt Co., WuUbc- 
ton, D. 0. 
Hdm, a. Buhm, Ited. ISM, OTUcolotfit, OM' 
AIL nttcnt Dapartment, Oeorgt WithliiKtOD Uni- 

Bodo, Hurr Kftclum, Ucd. ISW, Phjilclu, Tinltj Hoqiltal, Phjaldan, 1110 New Totfe 

CharloiDD, IIJ. Atl, Waihliictoii, D. 0. 

Bodckiiu. Uarrj Qrant. Coll. 1880, Oompnts, Hdm, Jama C, I^w IfiSf, La«j«r, Homa Utt 
Kiutiol AlnuDW! Oa«, Bettusdi, Md. Bide., Waahlncton, D. C 



klu, Mil. H. O. (Bndley, Nioa Duncan). Hoatnacls, Walt« Brlca, Dent. UM, Da 
Ooll. imt, Betlmdi, Md. lOSl Eirt Caplbil St., WuhinKton. D. a 
Hodjkmfc " ■■ " - ■ - - ~ . - < ^ ■ 



Betlmdi, Md. lOSl Eirt Capitol St., WuhinKton. O. C 

... . _ .. ..__ _ . _ _ ciayloii A., Med. ISTfiTPhjieUn, Mont. 



( Phyilca. Otorge W«Bhiagi9n Unlnr- , . . . _ _ . . 

■117, 1^^ T BU, Wuhlngton, □. C. HooTcr, 0, OUToll, OolL IBM, 
otmtr, Juliui v., Law U»S, Lawyer, tU Waat Sweda St, Nonlriawn, Pa. 

Mud 3L, Cluk^uig, W. Va. BopUna, Uarcui Clarence, Uw IMl, Iawjb-, 9 

oehltng, A. A., Jr., Liw 18" ' ■"'* " "■ *" " — "— "■ "'~ 



T issa, L*w;<r, UU W Uuiiar St, : 



ton. D. C. Waahlsfton UnlnnltT, WaahlactoD. D. O. 

l^S, Joila. 1900, Bopldni, Ralelth Salldrk, Idw lini, lM.wjtr 

*—»-*"* PidaaKV <f PoUtlci, Oeoica Wiali- (Hopkba and HeKnlsbt). Columbia, Tens. 

tagtim UalTOiitT, Cbid, AppolntBUiit DItI- HopUna, Tbomaa Bnell, I^w 18W, Lawrcr, With- 

^oa, "Mr*" Dnirtmanl, US Coroonn St, Infftoa Loan and nuit Bids., WiahliictoB, D.O. 

tfiAliftiw. D. 0. Hod, Aniold Hania, OolL llSS, ClvsTman, St. 

Boldn, Valtar Annonr, Uw UN, UvTar, An- lilduwl'* Bactorr, Hlih Bt, PMaddphia, Pa. 

■^A, Ooon. Hocl«au, Joaaph A., lied. IMS, Pbrtfdan, UK 

Hnllinitj Jodafa HuttOD, Hed. 1906, ChUdien'i M«ln at, Kaiaaa Cttr, Ho. 

B«Bltal. Wariiti^twi, D. C. Horlnn, WtlUam D., UA. 1880. Ubnilui, D. B. 

Kdla2 HlAad JoaaDh, Law 19CS, dark, HaTT Natal Obaaratorr, WaahlnstOD, D. a 

nao itt. PlaaiaaBt Bt, WaAlnc- Horablowar, Joaeph O., Lecturer on AreUtMtural 
HMoiT, Oeorn WaafalngtoD DnlTcrdtj, Anhl- 
tact. UIS H St, Wadiiiiston, D. C. 
Horton, QcorKe, Hon. 1903, U. & Conaol to 

, — , -. , _. AtMu, Athini, Oreeoe. 

nartmst Foaril Botaaj, Naw toA BoUalaal Bcaimr, Bdwaid B., OolL IBBH, law 19S1, Naw 

Sld^ Brai Par^New York CHtr. York Oltf. 

BolUcv, rruk 8., Idv lags, Clark, War Da- HottaU, Martin V., Imm 1B71, Clerk, Trtaanr^ 

■utBast, on K Bt, Wadilntton, D. C Department, ITtS F St., Waali[n(ton, D. 0. 

ttdDfar, Jaan E., Law UOS, AMktanl EiamlDar, Honch, WilllitoD B., Prorawor ol the PhllcwntaT 

D. & Patent Office, 911 B St, WaihlngtOB, ol OoienuDant, OeorBa WaihlnstOD Dnlmritr, 

D. O. WuhlBffton, D. C. 

Bdlmrv. tbanat Oole, Med. 1901, Aalatant In- Hou^too, MootaOi Wllion, Ued. 19U, Phral- 

Aoetnr In PbriloloiT, Owixe WiaUnfftOD das, 1900 N St, Wadilnalon, D. C 

DahoritT, UniTanltr Boapltal, WuUn^ton, Home, jEuiharlah Eugane, Med. 1908, Fhjalclu), 

D. Q. 811 Kh St. N. £., Waahlnglon, D. C. 

, wnilam Hlnton, Law 1901, LaWTer, Honaton, David N., Law 1908, 1411 10th Bt, Waih- 

Bhdan BI^., Wa^lsarton, D. C. IniMn, D. 0. 

, I, Cbula W., Aartiteiit Treaaorar, OeoiBe BoTKplan, Annen 0., Med. 190fi, BIS H 8t, Waah- 

WaaUvtOB UnlTBndl7, 1M8 Oalllanila Are., Ington, D. O. 

— --'■ — — 1, D. O. Howard, Charlea Norman, Mpd. 1888, PhJalolaD. 

. AMD, Mad. 1804, Clerk. Poat Uia ClndmiBti St, Waahln^n, D. a 

• Oaartnoat, UU Keneaaw At*., Wiah- Howard, CUffoid, Law lS9a, Author, Chtwr Chaae, 

■VtonTBrOL Md. 

BohiippU Qv, iMW JtOt, Examlnar, O. & Pan- Howard, Dan C, Med. 1BB8, Captain and Aada- 

doa Bmaao, Wuhlngton, D. a tant Surieon, D. S. Arm;, Care War D^art- 

Bolt, fiT-"J— H.. Id* U71, lawrn, dwk, mant, Wtafalngton, D. 0. 

Omt» Atidltar lor War Department, ia» T Bt, Howard, Henrj Claj-, Iaw 1884, Lawrer, Patl^ K7. 

Wadtaftu D. O. Howard. Henrr P.. Med. ISfil, Dalla* Tana. 

Holt. Tiak W., IMW 1889, 'ir'r^-' Eiamiui, Howe, Charlea K. Law 1898, Amlitant Semtary 

D. & Fataat Ofio^ Waahlnstoii, D, 0- Aradcan Securit; and Truat Oo., WaaUog- 

Bdt, Jdbn HioiT, Uw U9S, Patent Uw7<r, 806 ton, D. 0. 

O St. WaaMnftMi. D. a Howe, William Wirt. LKiturer on Andeot Law, 

Bait lata lloAoD. ScL 190% Orad. 1901, Roman I^w, Mediaenl and Modem Clril Idw, 

OMl BBflnaar, Baaao, Kar. Oeorge Waihlngtoo Unlvenlt;, Lawnc, New 

Hollon, FtvC J., Iaw 1900, Brlcham Oil7, Utah. Orleam, La. 

Hrit^*- Aflatt T., lAw 198?, Iawtbt, UU F Hawaii, Joaeph Wllliun, Law 1901, Clerk, Omc« 

*** Waablncton, 0. O. of Becretarj', Departmeat ot Interior, VaA- 

■L VniSaBi W.. Uw 1888, Uwrar and Inctoo, D. 0. 

,__ Batata Briber, UU W St, WaJiington, Howell, William Barberle. Uw 1889, U. 8. 

D. O; Qneral Appralaer, Ml Wadilnvton St, Hew 

■ ■ - - - nd P., Uw 1901, Uwyer, BU Naw York ffltj. 

Atb., WaahlurtDn, D. C. HoweElteln, Herman R., Uw ISBB, Uwjer, UU 

, _lbert HoUa, OolL 1904, Oomputor, F Bt, Waihlogton, D. C. 

f^ia^H mtinitlca, U08 B Bt, Wiatatncton, Howenateln. Jamea T.. Uw 1808, Uwrer, Ul« r 

0. C "■ ■"-'■'-— " " 
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Dodge, Hanriion Howell, ColL 1870, Ciutodian of 

lit. Vernon, ICt Vernon, Va. 
Dodge, Philip T., Law 1878, Patent Lawyer, 908 

F St, Washington, D. G. 
Dodge, Theodore Ayrault, Law 1806, CoL U. & 

A. (retired). Author, 90 Arenne Kld>er, Paris, 

Ftance. 
Dodge, Victor Levi. Law 1892, 8d. 190£, Lawyer, 

tli 2d St N. B., Washington, D. 0. 
DolliTer, Victor Brown, Law 1804, Lawyer, Fort 

Dodge, Iowa. 
Domer, Harry Tennyson, OolL 1900, Grad. 1906, 

Real EsUte, 916 F St, Waahington, D. O. 
Donahue, Rer. P. J., Law 1876, Bishop of Wheel- 
ing (R. O.), Wheeling, W. Va. 
Donn, Wilton C., Law 1878, Lawyer, 261 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
Donnally* Harry Hampton, Coll. 1896, Grad. 1897. 

Med. 190S, Instructor in Bacteriology ana 

Pathology, George Washington Unfrersity, 

Physician, 1018 14th St, Washington, D. G. 
DoDnaUy, Williams, Dentist, 1018 14th St, Wash 

ington, D. C. 
Doolittle, Henry Pelouze, Law 1897, Patent Law 

Ter, 930 F St, Washington, D. O. 
Dorian, Marion, Law 1887, Lawyer, 80 Great East 

em St, London, England. 
Donnan. James Hewey, Jr., Juris. 190S, Depart 

ment of State, WsiAiington, D. C. 
Dorset Marion, Med. 1896, Chief of Blochemic 

DiT., U. S Department of Agriculture, 1821 

M St, Washington, D. G. 
Douglas, Alanson S., Med. 1885, Physician, 1687 

4th 8t, Washington. D. 0. 
Douglass, Charles A., Law 1881, Lawyer, Winna- 

boro, S. C. 
Douglass, George Lyon, Law 1874, Lawyer, 184 

La Salle St., Chicago, 111. 
Douglass, Silas J., Law 1872, Corresponding Clerk, 

East Aurora, N. Y. 
Dowell, Osgood H., Law 1901, Patent Lawyer 

(Julian C. Dowell ft Son), Loan and Tnist 

Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Dowling, Thomaa, Med. 1898, Physician, Out-pa- 
tient Dept, George Washington uniTernty 

Hospital, Physician, 614 E St, Washington, 

D. C. 
Downing, Rosea T., Law 1894, Lawyer, 402 6th 

St, WsRhington, D. C. 
Doyle, Aida Mary, Sd. 1896, Grad. 1899, 1128 

Dartmouth St, Washington, D. C. 
Doyle, Bertram Martin, Law 1896, Clerk, Interior 

Department, 1754 Corcoran St, Waahington, 

D. C. 
Doyle, John Thomas, Law 1888, Jur. 1900, Secre- 

* tary to Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Draper, Lida, Coll. 1899. Grad. 1900. (Herk and 

Trpewriter, Bureau of Forestry. 2S14 18th St., 

V^ashington. D. C. 
Drew, George Washington, Law 1803. Lawyer, 620 

F St., Wsshington, D. C. 
Drinkard, Warerlv Dodson, Law 1873, Clerk, Offloe 

Chief of Engineers, U. 8. Army. 1288 18th St. 

Waahington. D. C. 
Driver, Gerry Sanger, Med. 1807, Physician, 1647 

West 2d Ave., Durango, Col. 
Drown, Wilbur Fisk, Iaw 1905. Clerk, War De- 
partment. Washington, D. C. 
Du Bols, Addison G.. Law 18SS, Lawyer, 800 H 

St., Washington, D. C. 
Du Bois, Richard C, Tjiw 187S, Capt, U. S A. 

(retired), 2028 16th St, Washington, D. C. 
Durkett, Thomas Howard, Law 190S* Lawyer, 685 
F Sti Wasbingtoa, D. 0, 



Dudley, Arthur Stanhope, Law 1889, Tsz Com., 
0. M. ft St P. Ridlway Ca, MItdieU Bldg.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dudley, Irving Bedell, Law 1886, U. & Minister 

to Peru, Lima, Peru. 
Dudley, John Gumey, Law 1901, Lawyer, UB 

12th St, Washington, D. C. 
Du Mars, John E., Law 1899, Lawyer, OkJahoma 

City, Okla. 
Dumm, Boijamin Alfred, Grad. 1900, Pastor Con- 
gregational Churdi, 19 WOllam St, Stone- 
ham, lAUM. 

Duncan, George Russell, Law 1901. Freight So- 
licitor, Pacific Coast S. a Ca, 828 Soath 
SpringSt, Los Angeles, CkL 

Duncan, Harry Lee, Law 1899, Patent Lawyv, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

Duncan, William E., CoU. 1861, Farmer, Halei 
Ford, Va. 

Dunlop, George Thomas, Law 1896, Lawyer, 844 
D St, Washington, D. C. 

Dunn, George Marshall, Law 1880, Lieut -CoL, 
J. A. G. Department, U. S. A., Cut War De- 
partment waahington, D. 0. 

Dunn, Henry Albert Med. 1807, Surgeon U. B. 
Navy, Care Navy Department Washington, D. G. 

Dunne, James C, Dent 1806, Dentist, 246 West 
nth St, New York City. 

Dunstan, Edwin Vivian, Coll. 1906, Clerk, Dept 
of Agriculture, 826 Masaachinetts Ave. N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dunwoody, Henry H. C, Law 1876, Brigadier- 
Cteneral, U. S A. (retired), 1022 Slat St. 
Washington, D. C. 

Donwoody, William Preston, Law 1868, Life In- 
surance, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Durant, Horace B., Law 1891, Lawyer, Wyandotte, 
IndL Ter. 

Durant James M., Law 1874, 1835 F St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Durant, Tliomaa, Law 1886, Lawyer, 906 O St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Duras, Victor Hugo, Law 1906, Lawyer, WHber, 
Neb. 

Durment Edmund S., Law 1884, Lawyer, Gcr- 
mania Life Ins. Bldg., St Paul, Minn. 

Dumall, Horace W., Med. 1878, Clerk in War 
Department 2816 (Thamplain Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

Dutari, Amelio A., Med. 1904, Pananu^ Repdblie 
of Panama. 

Dutton, Edwin (Carpenter, Jur. 1902, Lawyer, 416 
5th St, Washington, D. C. 

Duvall, Andrew B., Coll. 1867, Law 1860, Corpo- 
ration Counsel for D. (X, 416 5th St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Duval, Andrew B., Jr., Law 1902, Lawyer, ISO 
M St, Washington, D. C 

Duvall. Juliet Maud (see Lemon, Mrs. H. T. A.). 

D3re, Hobart S, Med. 1876, Physician, 1406 L St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dye, Leon Lamar, Law 1807, (Thief Clerk, Pay- 
master's Dept, U. & Marine Ovrpa, RIalto 
Bldg., San Francisco, CkL 

Dye. P. E., Law 1872, Lawyer, 514 lltfa St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dyer, (Seorge Leland, Law 1875, (Commander, U. & 
N., Governor of Guam, Care Postmaster, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Dyke, Henry Herbert Grad. 1906, Assistant Ex- 
aminer, U. & Patent Office, D. C 

Dyre, William E., Law 1887, Patent Lawyer, Me- 
Gill Bldg., Washington. D. C. 

Dyrenforth, Robert G., Med. 1870, Law 1876, Pat- 
ent Lawyer, 902 F St, Washington, D. 0. 
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Juam S., Law 1807, Ltwyer, St. Cloud, 



Sojal (hmarme, Lftw 1904, Clerk, War De- 
961 MaflBachuaetts Ave., Washing- 
D. C. 

K«la, Law 1900, Brigham City Utah. 
ML f^ank Hubert, Med. 1905, Phyaidan, Waah- 

nwtoB A^lum HoapiUl, Waahington, D. C. 
ttmSi Edith. See Garrella, lira. 

HcniT Merrill, Med. 1902, Aariatant In- 
stor IB Hiatolofy, Qeoi^e Waahington 



Valvwii^, Phyiician, 1284 14th St, WaaMng- 







> Georse, Law 1896, Clerk, 814 C St. 
iL E., WaaUngton, D. C. 

Aaron, Law 1870, Stenographer, 844 D St., 
Mdogton, D. C. 

, Arthur, Law 1896, Lawyer, 43 Cedar St., 
Ywk City. 
Frmck D., Law 1879, Lawyer, 2900 Q 
, Waahington, D. C. 
Robinaon L., Law 1886, Lawyer, 120 

Blilg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Wflllam, Law 1892, Lake City, Minn. 
Alan M., Law 1904, Aaaiatant Examiner, 
U. & Patent OfBce, Waahington, D. C. 

Albert £., Med. 1869, Phyaidan, 117 
B St. & E., Waahington, D. C. 

Arnold Burgea, Law 1866, Chief Clerk, 
Hooae Board, The Plymouth, Washing- 

D. a 

Benjamin Robert, Law 1902, Patent Law- 
yw. 605 7th St., Waahington, D. C. 

Chapman Lore, Coll. 1871, Civil Engi- 
-, 288 Mary St., Utica, New York. 

Charlea A., Law 1897, 2011 S St., Waah- 
fagton, D. C. 

HOB. Charlea RadclliTe. Med. 1897, Physidan 
Id Charge, Saint Luke^a HoapiUl, P. O. Box 
SM. Manila, P. L 

Charlea Sweet, Law 1871, 1214 9th St., 
, D. C. 

Edward Darlington, Grad. 1900, Clergy- 

Bruuawick, Me. 

Mra. E. D. (Bradford, Elite), Coll. 1898, 
1900. Bninawick, Me. 
, Flariua Thomas, Med. 1905, 1442 Florida 
Ave., Waahington, D. C. 

Got Hamilton, Law 1894, Lawyer (Bar- 
ana Johnaon), 416 5th St, Washington, 
Dl C 

Hannah May. Coll. 1890, Teacher of 
Greek and Latin, Eastern High School, Wash- 
teston, D. C. 

Henry Clay, Law 1870, lawyer and No- 
tary Public, Comer Chestnut and Blair Avea., 
Takoma Park, D. C. 

I, Henry Lowpry Emilins, Med. 1882, 
Phyaidan, 1821 Jel7eraon Place, Washington, 

D. a 

, Henry Wilaon, Dent 1896, Dentist, 2011 
8 St, Waahington, D. C. 
■BOO. J. Burr, Law 1893, 1630 16th St., 
Waahington, D. C. 

John Scott, Sci. 1803, Grad. 1894, 
Aariatant Examiner, U. S. Patent OfBce, Waah- 
Si^rtoii, D. C. 

Joaeph Taber, Hon. 1869, Physician, 
9126 Fknagut Square, Washington, D. C. 

Lirtngaton Spotswood, Law 1898, Juris. 
1601, Clerk, Executive Office, District Bldg., 
D. C. 
lie Lawrence, Juria. 1901, Lawyer, 
Jforium, Ind. Ter. 

BfOli, Boyal A., Law 1881, Superintendent, 
~ ~ Mines, Vaila Station, Ariz. 



Johnaon, Sidnnr L., Med. 1804, Physician, 1211 

9th St, Waahington, D. C. 
Johnson, Walter Slicer, Law 1905, Clerk, Port 

Office Department, 1746 Willard St, Waahing- 
ton, D. G. 
Johnaon, WilUam Allen, Law 1881, Real Estate 

CHerk, 688 F St S. W., Waahington, D. C. 
Johnaon, William O., Law 1888, Profeasor of 

Law, Gkorge Washington University, Lawyer, 

844 D St., Washington, D. C. 
Johnston, Gabriel F., Med. 1875, Cleric, Treasury 

Department, 1762 N St Waahington, D. C. 
Johnston, James M., Law 1872, 1628 K St, Waah- 
ington, D. C. 
Johnaton, Thomas J., Law 1881, Lawyer, 11 Pine 

St, New York City. 
Johnston, William J., Law 1869, Lawyer, 600 6th 

St, Waahington, D. C. 
Jonea, Benjamin Collins, Dent 1902, Dentist, 

Bfanaiaa, Virginia. 
Jonea, Brigga C, Law 1896, Druggist, 115 Charlea 

St., Annapolia, Md. 
Jonea, Edward Barton, Med. 1902, Department of 

Agriculture, The Woodley, Waahington, D. C. 
Jones, Mrs. Edward Barton (Tayler, Louise), 

Grad. 1808, Physidan, The Woodley, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Jones, Ernest W., Law 1893, Perry, Okla. Ter. 
Jones, Eugene A., Law 1805, Lawyer, 700 14th 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Jonea, Frederick Cragin, Coll. 1897, Grad. 1899, 

Spedflcation Writer, 946 F St S. W., Waah- 
ington, D. C. 
Jones, Fred. F., Med. 180S, Phvaidan in U. S. 

Indian Service, Pawhuska, Gklu. 
Jonea, Glenn Irvine, Med. 1905, 900 14th St, 

Waahington, D. C. 
Jonea, Henry Elihu, Law 1901, Chntonis Service, 

20 Exchange Place, New York City. 
Jones, Horace Leonard, Grad. 1900, Ptof. of An- 

dent and Modem Ijanguagea, Bristol, Va. 
Jonea, Horace Weeks, Coll. 1891, Rector St. Johns 

Episcopal Church, 212 Gordon Drive, New 

Decatur, Ala. 
Jonea, Jacobua Seneca, Law 1884, (?lerk, General 

Land Office, Washington. D. C. 
Jones, James T., Med. 1803, Physidan, Aahbum, 

Va. 
Jones, John E., Med. 1807, Physician, 1618 T 

St., Washington, D. C. 
Jonea, Oliver Perry, Law 1904, 1127 Yale St., 

Waahington, D. C. 
Jonea, Riduird Henry, I^w 1899, Lawyer, 109 

Washington St, Montgomery. Ala. 
Jones, Samuel Augustus, Med. 1004, 8020 Irving 

Place, Washington, D. C. 
Jonea, Thomaa Glenn, Law 1809, Clerk, Treasury 

Department, 228 First St S. E., Washington, 

D. C. 
Jonea, Thomaa Rockafellow, Law 1868, Trustee, 

Columbian College, President National Safe 

Deposit Savinga and Trust Co., Waahington, 

D. C. 
Jordan, Arthur, Med. 1893, Phyaidan and Surgeon, 

301 Oriental Block. Seattle, Waah. 
Jordan, Lee Mason. Law 1895, Lawyer, 1816 Em- 
pire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jordan, Llewellyn, Dent. 1896, Physician, 607 4th 

St., Washington, D. C. 
Josephsson, Axel, Law 1903, Lawyer, 215 Monta- 

re St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John T., (^11. 1872, Baptist Minister, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
Jung, Mrs. Sofle A. N. (NordhofT, Rofle A.), Med. 
1893, Physician, 1229 Connecticut Ave., Waah- 
ington, D. C. 
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Bowlty, John J., Law IBM, Chief Okrk. Fint 
AnistiDt Pottmaater General, 2815 Uth St, 
Washington. D. C. 

HowBon, Hubert, Law 1877, Patent LawTcr, 88 
Park Row, New York City. 

Uojle», N. W., Lecturer on Canadian Law, George 
Waahington Univeraity, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoyt, Kepler, Law 18M, Clerk, Treasury depart* 
ment. The VictOTia, Washington, D. C. 

Hubachek, Frank B., Law 1886, Lawyer, Minne- 
apolis, Ifinn. 

Bubbell, John Edmund, Law 1902, Patent Lawyer, 
Care General Electric Company, Sdicnectady, 
New York. 

Huddleson, Harry P. Law 1802, Personnel Clerk, 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Serrloe, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hudson, Charles Bradford, Coll. 1887, Illustrator, 
1028 Trumbull Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Hudson, Edmund, Law 1877, Editorial. Writer, 
Hartford Times, Templeton, Maw 

Hudson, WUUam Burrows, Med. 1906, 286 9th 
St N. £., Washington, D. C. 

Huebner, Francis C, Law 1894, Clerk, Post Office 
Detmrtment, 8057 18th St, Wsshingtoo, D. C. 

Huff, Thomas Salisbury, Law 1906, 1645 K St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Huf^, Laurence, Law 1890 (Hufty and Hufty), 
Lawyer, 416 5th St., Washington, D. C. 

Hufty, Malcolm, Law 180S, Lawyer (Hufty and 
Hufty), 416 5th St, Washington, D. C. 

Hnggett, Martin Charles, Law 1901, Lawyer, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Hughes, Hen^ Ellis, CglL 1904, Student Appren- 
tice, 77 W. Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 

Hughes, Percy M., Law 1800, Director of Wash- 
ington High Schools, 818 B St & E., Waah- 
ington, D. C. 

Hughes, Robert M., Lecturer on Admiral^ Law 
and Procedure, George Washington univer- 
sity. Lawyer, Norfolk, Va. 

Hulilsh, Paul Barton, Law 1908, Lawyer, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Hull, John Bartlett Sd. 1806, Patent Lawyer, The 
Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hull, Theodore Y., Med. 1892, Physician, 1242 
Newton St N. E., Washington, D. C. 



Hume, Francis Charles, Jr., Law 1880, Lwrr 

(Hume, Robinsoa k Hume), Hoastoa, Tb. 
Hume, Robert Scott I^^w 1900, Lawyv» IB D 

St, Waahington, D. C. 
Humphreys, Charles H., Med. 1880, Phjddtti, 110 

N. Jefferson St, Dayton, Ohio. 
Hunt, Arthur Leroy, Med. 1905, Th* Sbcmu, 

Washington, D. C. 
Hunt Leonidss F., Law 1878, (TIerk, TiMMUij 

Department 1810 S St, Wadiington, D. a 
Hunter, Montgomery, Med. 1886, Phyilulaa, SB08 

N. St, Waahington, D. C. 
Huntington, Philip Weatherly, Med. 1808, Uent 

and Assistant Surgeon. U. S. Armj, Cars 

War Department waahington, D. O. 
Hurd, Walter Clarence, Law 1906^ (Hcffk, De- 
partment CSommeroe and Labor, 814 fSad St, 

Washington, D. C. 
Huron, George A., Law 1868, Lawyer, Topdcs, 

Kansas. 
Hurst Julius Harold, Med. 1908, FliyildiB, MO 

(Conner St, New Haven, Conn. 
Husted, Glenn Edward, Law 1899, Jurla. 1001, 

Assistant Attorney, Department of luiCloe, 

Washington, D. C. 
Hutchim, Lee, Law 1886, Lawyer, RntoUm BI4r-* 

Washington, D. C. 
Hutchinson, George Alexander. Law 1906, Ftteut 

Lawyer, 927 F St., Washington. D. C 
Hutchinson, James Edwin, Jr., Law 1002, Lawyer, 

908 F. St, Washington, D. C. 
Hutchison, Edmund Archus, Law 1904, Oompori- 

tor, 45 M St., Washinorton, D. C. 
Htttton, Paul Churchill, Med. 1897, Lieut Assis- 
tant Surgeon, U. S Army, Cut War D^NUt- 

ment Washington, D. C. 
Button, WillUm Stone, Grad. 1896, OMl faci- 

neer. 1889 F St, Waahington, D. C. 
Hyam, Philip C. Law 1871, Clerk, U. & Tkuas- 

ury, 1814 S St, Washington, D. O. 
Hyatt, Randolph C, Coll. 1878, Med. 1888, 

AssisUnt Examiner, U. S. Patent Office^ The 

Brunswick, Waahington, D. C. 
Hyde, Charles Wilbur, Med. 1904, Phyiician. 

Toledo, Ohio. 
Hynson, Laurence Maxwell, Med. 1904, Phyrfdan, 

028 South Carolina Ave. a E., Washington, 

D. C. 



I 

Imbrie, Robert Whitney, Law 1905, Lawyer, 1701 Irving, Benjamin, Law 1904, Clerk, 744 Daarbom 
OSt, Washington. D. C. Place, Washington, D. C. 

Ion, Theodore P., Juris. 1005, Lqcturer in Boston 
University Law School, Boston, Mass. 



Jackson, Andrew L., Law 1888, Lawyer, 700 Main 
St, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Jackson, Eugene Beauhamais, Coll. 1888, Glergy- 
mann, ^mmerville, 8. O. 

Jackson, E. Hilton, Coll. 1891, Law 1892, Grad. 
1804, Juris. 1900, Lawyer, 416 5th St, Waah- 
ington, D. C. 

Jackson, Virgil B., Med. 1894, Assistant Demon- 
strator of Anatomy, deorge Washington 
University, Ph^-sidan, 1880 I St, Waahing- 
ton, D. C. 

Jackaon, William H., Law 1886, Lawyer, 15 
WillUm St, New York City. 

Jackson, William Steell, Law 1902, Patent Law- 
yer, 1282 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jacobs, Frances* MabeL See Nickela, Mrs. 

Jaoobs, S. Howard, Law 1899, Lawyer, 661} Ja<dc- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 

Jaooba, Sydney R^fLaw 1896, Law Oltsk, Tnumj 
Department Waahington, D. 0. 



Jaisohn, Philip, Med. 1892, Phystcian, 420 Mint 

Arcade Bldg.* Philsdelphis, Pa. 
James, Charles Grant, Law 1905, Clerk, U. S. 

Pension Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
James, Charles H., Med. 1897, 109 C St & E., 

Washington, D. C. 
James, Fernando C, Med. 1859, PhysidaB and 

Druggist, Bethel, N. C. 
James, George Shearman, Law 1892, 1448 U St, 

Washington, D. C. 
Jamison, Paul B., Law 1899, Lawyer, St Joluis, 

Mich. 
Jeffords, Tracy L., Law 1888, Lawyer, 410 0th 

St., Washington, D. C. 
JeffresB, Thomas D., Coll. 1868, Lawyer, Ghaae 

City, Va. 
Jelly, Henry AnthoiiT, Dent 1886, Dflitift 86 

North 8th St, AUcBtown, Pa. 
Jenkins^ John &, Law 1804, Lawyer, Oklahoma 

City, Okla. 
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Juam S., Law 1897, hkwjtr, St. Cloud, 



Boyal GbmnTiUe, Law 1904, Clerk, War De- 
rtment, 961 Mawachuaetts Ave., Washing- 
I, D. C. 
I, K«la, Law 1900, Brigham City Utah. 

JcCt, Frank Bnbert, Med. 1905, Phyaidan, Waah- 
tnftoB A^lnm Hoapital, Waahington, D. 0. 

Jewell, Edith. See Garrella, lira. 

rctt, Henrr Merrill. Med. 1902, Aariatant In- 
irtraetor in Hiatolofy, George Waahington 
Unhrcrrfty, Phjrician, 1284 14th St, WaaUng- 
toB, D. C. 

Johannea, George, Law 1896, Clerk, 814 C St. 
8L E., WaaUngton, D. C. 

iohna, Aaron, Law 1870, Stenographer, 844 D St., 
Waahington, D. C. 

Johna, Arthur, Law 1896, Lawyer, 43 Cedar St, 
New York City. 

Jokaa^ Franek D., Law 1870, Lawyer, 2900 Q 
St, Waahington, D. C. 

Johaa^ Robinaon L., Law 1886, Lawyer, 129 
Globe Blilg., St Paul, Minn. 

Johns, Wmiam, Law 1892, Lake City, Minn. 

J i Amuu , Alan IL, Law 1904, Aaaiatant Examiner, 
U. 8L Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

Albert E., Med. 1869, Physician, 117 
B St S. E., Waahington, D. C. 

Arnold Burgee, Law 1866, Chief Clerk, 
Lii^t Bouse Board, The Plymouth, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Benjamin Robert Law 1902, Patent Law- 
yer, 605 7th St, Washington, D. C. 

I, Chapman Lore, Coll. 1871, Civil Engi- 
neer, 288 Maiy St., Utica, New Tork. 

Jehnaon, Charlea A., Law 1897, 2011 S St, Waah- 
ington, D. C. 

Jcfcnaoo, Charlea Radcliffe. Med. 1807, Physician 
In Charge, Saint Luke^a Hoapital, P. 0. Box 
S44, ManiU, P. L 

J ehnao n , Charlea Sweet, Law 1871, 1214 0th St., 
Waahington, D. C. 

JolnaoB, BriNra rd Darlington, Grad. 1900, Clergy- 
nan, Brunawidc, Me. 

Johnaon, Mrs. E. D. (Bradford, Elise), ColL 1898, 
Grad. 1000. Brunswick, Me. 

Johnaon, Flaviua Thomas, Med. 1905, 1442 Florida 
Are., Waahington, D. C. 



Gut Hamilton, Law 1894, Lawyer (Bar- 
nard and Johnaon), 416 6th St, Washington, 
D. C. 

Johnaon, Hannah May, Ck>Il. 1896, Teacher of 
Gre^ and Latin, Eastern High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Johnaon, Henry Clay. Law 1870, Tjawyer and No- 
tary Public, Comer Chestnut and Blair Avea., 
Takoma Park, D. C. 

Johnaon, Henry Lowery Emilitis, Med. 1882, 
Physician, 1821 Jefferson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 

Johnaon, Heniy Wilaon, Dent 1896, Dentist 2011 
8 8t, Waahington, D. C. 

Johnaon. J. Burr, Law 1893, 1630 16th St., 
Wanington, D. C. 

Johnson, John Scott, Sci. 1898, Grad. 1894, 
Aasistant Examiner, U. S. Patent Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Johnson, Joseph Taber, Hon. 1869, Physician, 
926 Farragut Square, Washington, D. C. 

Johnson, Liringston Spotswood, Law 1898, Juris. 
1901, Clerk, Executive Office, District Bldg., 
Waahington, D. C. 

on, Olie Lawrence, Juris. 1901, Lawyer, 
Moakogee, Ind. Ter. 

, Royal A., Law 1881, Superintendent, 
Helena Minea, Valla Station, Aria. 



Johnaon, Sidney L., Med. 1804, Physician, 1211 

9th St, Waahington, D. C. 
Johnson, Walter Slicer, Law 1906, (?lerk. Post 

Office Department, 1746 Willard St, Washing- 
ton, D. G. 
Johnson, William Allen, Law 1881, Real Estate 

Cnerk, 688 F St S. W., Washington, D. C. 
Johnson, William O., Law 1888, Profeasor of 

Law, Gkorge Washington Univeralty, Lawyer, 

844 D St, Washington, D. C. 
Johnston, Gabriel F., Med. 1875, (?lerk. Treasury 

Department, 1762 N St Washington, D. C. 
Johnston, James M., Law 1872, 1688 K St, Waah- 
ington, D. 0. 
Johnston, Thomas J., Law 1881, Lawyer, 11 Pine 

St, New York aty. 
Johnaton, William J., Law 1869, Lawyer, 600 6th 

St, Waahington, D. C. 
Jonea, Benjamin Collins, Dent 1902, Dentist, 

Bfanasaa, Virginia. 
Jonea, Brigga C, Law 1896, Druggist, 116 Charlea 

St., Annapolis, Md. 
Jonea, Edward Barton, Med. 1908, Department of 

Agriculture, The Woodley, Waahington, D. C. 
Jones, Mrs. Edward Barton (Tayler, Louise), 

Grad. 1808, Physician, The Woodley* Waahing- 
ton, D. C. 
Jones, Ernest W., Law 1893, Perry, Okla. Ter. 
Jones, Eugene A., Law 1805, Lawyer, 700 14th 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Jones, Frederick Cragin, Coll. 1897, Grad. 1899, 

Specification Writer, 940 F St S. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Jones, Fred. F., Med. 1803, Physician in U. S. 

Indian Service, Pawhuska, Okla. 
Jones, Glenn Irvine, Med. 1905, 900 14th St, 

Waahington, D. C. 
Jones, Henry Elihu, Law 1901. Chntoms Service, 

20 Exchange Place, New York City. 
JoneiL Horace Leonard, Grad. 1900, Ptof. of An- 

dent and Modem Languagea, Bristol, Va. 
Jones, Horace Weeks, Coll. 1891, Rector St. Johns 

Episcopal Church, 212 Gtordon Drive, New 

Decatur, Ala. 
Jonea, Jacobua Seneca, Law 1884, Clerk, Cteneral 

Land Office, Washington. D. C. 
Jones, James T., Med. 1893, Physician, Ashbum, 

Va. 
Jonea, John E., Med. 1897, Physician, 1618 T 

St., Washington, D. C. 
Jonea, Oliver Perry, Law 1904, 1127 Yale St., 

Washington, D. C. 
Jones, Richard Henry, Law 1899, Lawyer, 109 

Washington St, Montgomery, Ala. 
Jones. Samuel Augustus, Med. 1004, 3020 Irving 

Place, Wsshington, D. C. 
Jones. Thomss Glenn. Law 1809, Clerk. Treaauiy 

Department 228 First St S. E., Washington, 

D. C. 
Jonea, Thomaa Rockafellow. Law 1868, Trustee. 

Columbian College, President National Safe 

Depnait Savings and Trust Co., Washington, 

D. C. 
Jordan, Arthur, Med. 1898, Physician and Surgeon, 

301 Oriental Block, Seattle, Wash. 
Jordan, Lee Mason, Law 1895, Lawyer. 1316 Em- 
pire Bldg.. Atlanta. Ga. 
Jordan, Llewellyn, Dent. 1896, Physician, 607 4th 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Josephsson, Axel, Law 1903, Lawyer, 215 Monta- 

re St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John T.. Coll. 1872, Baptist Minister, 
Lewisburg. Pa. 
Jung, Mrs. Sofle A. N. (Nordhoff, Sofle A.), Med. 
1898, Physician, 1229 Connecticut Ave., Waah- 
ington, D. C. 
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Howley, John J., Ltw IBM, Chief Oterk, Pint 
Anisttnt Pottmaater General, 2815 14th St., 
Washington, D. G. 

Howaon, Hubert, Law 1877, Patent Lawyer, 88 
Park Row, New York aty. 

Hoylea, N. W., Lecturer on Canadian Law, Qeorsre 
Waahington Univeraity, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoyt, Kepler, Law 1804, Clerk, Treaaury de|>art- 
ment. The Victoria, Waahiniirton, D. C. 

Hnhadiek, Frank B., Law 1888, Lawyer, Ifinne- 
apolia, Ifinn. 

Hnbbell, John Edmund, Law 1902, Patent Lawyer, 
Care General Electric Company, Sdicnectady, 
New York. 

Huddleaon, Harry P. Law 1892, Personnel Clerk, 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Serrloe, 
Waahington, D. G. 

Hudson, Charles Bradford, Coll. 1887, Illustrator, 
1028 Trumbull Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Hudson, Edmund, Law 1877, Editorial. Writer, 
Hartford Times, Templeton, Mass. 

Hudson, WiUUm Burrows, Med. 1906, 286 9th 
St. N. £., Waahin^on, D. C. 

Huebner, Francia C, Law 1894, Clerk, Post Office 
Department, 8057 18th St, Waahington, D. C. 

Huff, Thomas Salisbury, Law 1906, 1645 K St., 
Wadiington, D. C. 

Huf^, Laurence, Law 1899 (Hufty and Hufty), 
Lawyer, 416 6th St., Waahington, D. C. 

Hufty, Malcolm, Law 1893, Lawyer (Hufty and 
Hufty), 416 5th St, Waahington, D. C. 

Huggett, Martin Charles, Law 1901, Lawyer, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Hughes, Hennr Ellis, C9II. 1904, Student Appren- 
tice, 77 W. Rutland Square, Boston, Maaa. 

Hughea, Percy M., Law 1890, Director of Wash- 
ington High Schoola, 818 B St 8. E., Waah- 
ington, D. C. 

Hughes, Robert M., Lecturer on Admiralty Law 
and Procedure, George Waahington Univer- 
aity, Lawyer, Norfolk, Ya. 

Hulllah, Paul Barton, Law 1908, Lawyer, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Hull, John Bartlett, Sd. 1896, Patent Lawyer, The 
Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HuU, Theodore Y., Med. 1892, Physician, 1242 
Newton St N. E., Waahington, D. C. 



Hume, Francis Charles, Jr., Law 1880, Immjwt 

(Hume, Robinson ft Hume), Hoastoii« Tb. 
Hume, Robert SooU, Law 1900, Lawyw» IB D 

St, Waahington, D. C. 
Humphreys, Charles H., Med. 1869, Phyddtti, U6 

N. Jefferson St, Dayton, Ohio. 
Hunt, Arthur Leroy, Med. 1905, Th* Sbcmu, 

Waahington, D. C. 
Hunt, Leonidaa F., Law 1878, Chak, Tiianiij 

Department, 1810 8 St, WashiMrton, D. a 
Hunter, Montgomery, Med. 1886, PnyiialJUW 006 

N. St, Waahington, D. C. 
Huntington, Philip Weatherly, Med. 1808, Uent 

and Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Army, Cue 

War Department, Washington, D. C 
Hurd, Walter Clarence, Law 100^ Clerk, Dc- 

^rtment Commerce and Labor, 814 SSBd 8L, 

Waahington, D. C. 
Huron, George A., Law 1868, Lawyer, Vopeka, 

Kansas. 
Hurst, JuUus Harold, Med. 1908, Thyi/MtK MO 

Conner St, New Haven, Conn. 
Husted, Glenn Edward, Law 1800, Juila. 1901, 

Assistant Attorney, Department of Juftloe, 

Waahington, D. C. 
Hutchins, Lee, Law 1886, Lawyer, HntoUm BI4r-> 

Washington, D. C. 
Hutchinson, George Alexander, Law 1905, Ftteut 

Lawyer, 927 F St., Washington, D. 0. 
Hutchinson, James Edwin, Jr., Law 1902, Lawyer, 

908 F. St. Waahington. D. C. 
Hutchison, Edmund Archus, Law 1904, Oompod- 

tor, 45 M St., Washinorton, D. C. 
Button, Paul Churchill, Med. 1897, Lieut Asris- 

tant Surgeon, U. 8. Army, Cue War D^NUt- 

ment, Washington, D. C. 
Button, William Stone, Grad. 1896, drti liwi- 

neer. 1339 F St, Waahington, D. C. 
Hyam, Philip C. Law 1871, (^erk. U. & TkuM- 

ury, 1814 S St, Waahington, D. O. 
Hyatt, Randolph C, Coll. 1878, Med. 1862, 

Assistant Examiner, U. S. Patent Ofllce^ The 

Brunswick, Washington. D. C. 
Hyde, Charles Wilbur, Med. 1904, Phyiidan. 

Toledo, Ohio. 
Hynson, Laurence Maxwell, Med. 1904, PhyrfdAn, 

628 South Carolina Ave. 8. E., Waahington, 

D. C. 



I 

Unbrie, Robert Whitney, Law 1905, Lawyer, 1701 Irving, Benjamin, Law 1904, Clerk, 744 Deuboni 
OSt, Washington, D. C. Place, Washington, D. C. 

Ion, Theodore P., Juris. 1905, L^turer in Boston 
University Law School, Beaton, Mask 



Jackaon, Andrew L., Law 1898, Lawyer, 700 Main 
St., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Jackson, Eugene Beauhamais, Coll. 1888, Clergy- 
mann, ^mmerville, 8. C. 

Jackaon, E. Hilton, Coll. 1891, Law 1892, Grad. 
1804, Juris. 1900, Lawyer, 416 5th St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Jackson, Yirgil B., Med. 1894, Assistant Demon- 
strator of Anatomy, Cieorge Washington 
University, Ph^-sician, 1880 I St, Waahing- 
ton, D. C. 

Jackaon, William H., Law 1886, Lawyer, 15 
William St, New York aty. 

Jackson, William Steell, Law 1902, Patent Law- 
yer, 1282 Cliestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jaooba, Frances MabeL See Nickela, Mrs. 

Jaooba, 8. Howard, Law 1899, Lawyer, 661} J«dc- 
Bon Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 

Jaooba, Sydney R., Law 1898, Law Oltsk, Tttumj 
Department, Waahington, D. C. 



Jaisohn, Philip, Med. 1892, Phyridan, 4» Mint 

Arcade BIdg.» Philadelphia, Pa. 
James, Charles Grant, Law 1005, Cterk, U. 8. 

Pension Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
James, Charles H., Med. 1897, 109 C St & E., 

Washington, D. C. 
James, Fernando C, Med. 1859, Phyddan and 

Druggist, Bethel, N. C. 
James, George Shearman, Law 1892, 1448 U St, 

Washington, D. C. 
Jamison, Paul B., Law 1899, Lawyer, St Jbluia, 

Mich. 
Jefforda, Tracy L., Law 1888, Lawyer, 418 6th 

St., Washmgton, D. C. 
Jeffress, Thomas D., Coll. 1868, Lawyer, Ghaae 

City, Va. 
Jelly, Henry Anthonv, Dent 1800, Dentift, 86 

North 8th St, AUentown, Pa. 
Jenkina, John &, Law 1804, Lawyer, OWnhoma 

City, Okla. 
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E., Law 1897, Lawjer, St. Cloud 



Sojal Gbminrffle, Law 1904, Clerk, War De- 
aiMit, 961 MunchuKtts Ave., Washing 

Kela, 'Law 1900, Briffham City Utah. 

Jctt, Frank Hubert, Med. 1906. Phyaidan, Wash 
iBKtoci A^lum Hoapital, W^imrton, D. C. 

Jffw^ Edith. See Oamlla. Mri. 

Jcwett, Heni7 Merrill. Med. 1902, Aariatant In 
ttmctor in HIitoIofy, Georce Waahinytoi 
Unhrcrrf^, Phjrician, 1284 14th St., WaaUng 
too, D. O. 

Jobnmes, Oeorce, Law 1896, Clerk, 814 C St. 
a E., Waamngton, D. C. 

Jbhna, Aaron, Law 1S70, Stenographer, 844 D St., 
Waddngtoo. D. C. 

Jofana. Arthur, Law 1896, Lawyer, 48 Cedar St, 
New T<n-k City. 

JohM; Franck D., Law 1870, Lawyer, 2900 Q 
St., Wadiington, D. C. 

JokB^ Robinaon L., Law 1886, Lawyer, 129 
Globe Bldg.t St Paul, Minn. 

Jofana. William, Law 1892, Lake City, Minn. 

JofaBKMi, Alan IL, Law 1904, Aariatant Examiner, 
U. a Patent OfUce, Waahington, D. C. 

Jofanaon, Albert E., Med. 1860, Phyaician, 117 
B St & E., Waahington, D. C. 

Tefanwui, Arnold Burgea, Law 1866, Chief Clerk, 
Uglit Hooae Board, The Plymouth, Waahing- 
ton, D. C. 

Jofanmi, Benjamin Robert Law 1902, Patent Law- 
yer, 605 7th St, Waahington, D. C. 

I, Chapman Lore, Coll. 1871, Civil Engi- 
r, 288 Mary St, Utica, New York. 
I, Charlea A., Law 1897, 2011 S St., Waah- 
ington, D. C. 

IflknBD, Charlea RadcliiTe. Med. 1897, Phyaician 
In Charge, Saint Luke'a Hoapital, P. O. Box 
844, Manila, P. L 

IflknBD, Oharica Sweet, Law 18n, 1214 9th St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jehnaon. Mwa rd Darlington, Qrad. 1900, Clergy- 
nian, Bruuawick, Me. 

Joinaon, Mra. E. D. (Bradford, Eliae), ColL 1898, 
Qrad. 1000. Br uu a wi ck, Me. 

Johnaon, FUviua Thomaa, Med. 1905, 1442 Florida 
Ave., Waahington, D. C. 
mwa. Out Hamilton, Law 1894, Law3rer (Bar- 
nard ana Johnaon), 416 5th St, Waahington, 
D. C 

Hannah May, Coll. 1896, Teacher of 
Greek and Latin, Eaatem High School, Waah- 
ington, D. C. 

Johnaon, Henry Clay, Law 1870, Tjawyer and No- 
tary Public, Comer Chestnut and Blair Avea., 
Tiakoma Park, D. C. 

Johnaon, Henry Lowery Emilitia, Med. 1882, 
Phyaician, 1821 Jefferaon Place, Waahington, 
D. C. 

Johnaon, Henry Wilaon, Dent 1896, Dentist, 2011 
8 St, Waahington, D. C. 

Johnaon, J. Burr, Law 1S9S, 1690 16th St., 
Waahington, D. C. 

Johnaon, John Scott, Sci. 1893, Grad. 1894, 
Aaaiatant Examiner, U. S. Patent Office, Waah- 
ington, D. C. 

Johnaon, Joaeph Taber, Hon. 1869, Physician, 
926 Fkrragut Square, Washington, D. C. 

Johnna, Liringaton Spotswood, Law 1898, Juria. 
1901, Clerk, Executive Office, District Bldg., 
Wadiinaton, D. C. 

Joknaon. Olie Lawrence, Juria. 1901, Lawyer, 
Muak ogee, Ind. Ter. 

Johnaon, lU^l A.. Law 1881, Superintendent, 
Helena Minea, Valla Station, Ariz. 



Johnaon, Sidney L., Med. 1894, Physician, 1211 

9th St, Washington, D. C. 
Johnaon, Walter Slicer, Law 1906, Clerk, Poat 

Office Department 1746 Willard St, Welling- 
ton, D. O. 
Johnson, William Allen, Law 1881, Beal Eatate 

Clerk, 688 F St & W., Waahington, D. C. 
Johnson, William O., Law 1688, Profeasor of 

Law, George Washington Univeralty, Lawyer, 

844 D St., Washington, D. C. 
Johnston, Gabriel F., Med. 1875, (?lerk, Treaaury 

Department, 1762 N St. Washington, D. C. 
Johnston, James M., Law 1872, 1628 K St, Waah- 
ington, D. C. 
Johnston, Thonuu J., Law 1881, Lawyer, 11 Pine 

St, New York City. 
Johnaton, William J., Law 1869, Lawyer, 600 6th 

St, Waahington, D. C. 
Jonea. Benjamin Collina, Dent 1902, Dentist, 

Manaiaa, Virginia. 
Jonea, Brigga C, Law 1896, Druggiat, 115 Charlea 

St., Annapolia, Md. 
Jonea, Edward Barton, Med. 1902, Department of 

Agricultive, The Woodleyt Waahington, D. C. 
Jones, Mrs. Edward Barton (Tavler, Louise), 

Grad. 1898, Phyaician, The Woodley, Waahing- 
ton, D. C. 
Jones, Ernest W., Law 1803, Perry, Okla. Ter. 
Jones, Eugene A., Law 1895, Lawyer, 700 14th 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Jones, Frederick Cragin, Coll. 1807, Grad. 1899, 

Specification Writer, 940 F St S. W., Wadi- 

ington, D. C. 
Jonea, Fred. F., Med. 1893, Phrsldan in U. S. 

Indian Service, Pawhuska, Okla. 
Jones, Glenn Irvine, Med. 1905, 900 14th St, 

Waahington, D. C. 
Jonea, Henry Elihu, Law 1001, Customs Service, 

20 Exchange Place, New York City. 
Jones, Horace Leonard, Grad. 1900, Ptof. of An- 
cient and Modem Languagea, Bristol, Va. 
Jones, Horace Weeks, Coll. 1891, Rector St. Johns 

Episcopal Church, 212 Gordon Drive, New 

Decatur, Ala. 
Jonea, Jacobua Seneca, Law 1884, Clerk, General 

Land Office, Washington. D. C. 
Jones, James T., Med. 1893, Physician, Ashbum, 

Va. 
Jones, John E., Med. 1897, Phyaician, 1618 T 

St., Waahington, D. C. 
Jonea, Oliver Perry, Law 1904, 1127 Yale St, 

Washington, D. C. 
Jones, Richard Henry, Law 1809, Lawyer, 109 

Washington St, Montfroinery. Ala. 
Jonea, Samuel Augustinr, Med. 1004, 8020 Irving 

Place, Washington, D. C. 
Jones, Thomaa Glenn, Law 1809, Clerk, Treasury 

Department, 228 First St S. E., Washington, 

D. C. 
Jonea, Thomaa Rockafellow, I^aw 1868. Tnstee, 

Columbian College, President National Safe 

Depoait Savinga and Trust Co., Washington, 

D. C. 
Jordan, Arthur, Med. 1898, Physician and Surgeon, 

801 Oriental Block, Seattle, Waah. 
Jordan, Lee Maaon. Law 1895, Lawyer, 1816 Em- 
pire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jordan, Llewellyn, Dent. 1896, Physician, 607 4th 

St., Washington, D. C. 
Josephsson, Axel, Law 1903, Lawyer, 215 Moata- 

re St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John T., Coll. 1872, Baptist Minister, 
Lewisburg, Po. 
Jung, Mrs. Sofle A. N. (Nordhoif, Sofle A.), Med. 
1898, Physicisn, 1229 Connecticut Ave., Waah- 
ington, D. C. 
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Kai^in, ICaurice IL, Law 1809, Lawyer, P. O. 
Box 618, Salt Lake Citj, Utah. 

Kalb. Charles S., Med. 1890, Physician, 207 Hyde 
Block, Spokane, Wash. 

Kalmowski, Henry E., Med. 1891, Chemist, 806 
I St, Washinsrton, D. C. 

Keam, Fred. W., Law 1888, Lawyer, 619 Main 
St, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Keblingrer,' William Wilbur, Law 1904, Secretary, 
Mexican Boundary Commission, 1229 Har- 
rard St, Washinflrton, D. C. 

Reefer, Abraham B., Law 1896, 626 4th St N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

Reefer, Charles B., Dent. 1898, Dentist, 1110 
P St, Waahingrton, D. C. 

Reene, Carter Brewster, Law 1896. Inspector, 
P. O. Department, 210 First St N. E., Wash- 
ingrton, D. O. 

Reene, Joseph Everett, Dent. 1896, Dentist Colo- 
rado Bldg., WashinfTton, D. C. 

Reener, John W., Law 1906, 1826 Uth St, Wash- 
ington. D. C. 

Reener. William Morse, Law 1899, Journalist 
8011 Pennsylvania Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Reiper. Frank. Law 1897, Patent Lawyer, 1012 
Wilder Bldflr.. Rochester, New Tork. 

Reiper, J. Claude, Law 1891, 688 T St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Reith, Oscar L., Instructor in Romance Lan- 
fruages, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Releher, James Power. Law 1908, Chief of Draw- 
ing Division, Manila Office, Coast and Geode- 
tic Survey, Manila, P. I. 

Reller. Albert Hearl. Law 1905, The Windsor, 
Washington. D. C. 

Reller, Benjamin Frank, Low 1882. Hon. 1908, 
U. 8. District Judge. Bramwell, W. Va. 

Reller. U. S. G., Med. 1885, Physician, Warren, 

111* 

Reller, William R, I>aw 1R98, Lawyer (Oovle 
and Reller), 110 East King St., Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Rellev. John Thomns, .Tr., Med. 1890, Physician, 
1812 15th fit. Washington, D. C. 

Relley. Samuel Harlan, Law 1884, Lawyer, Ben- 
ton, Harbor, Mich. 

Rellogg, Almon Charlps, Ij«w 1908, Munsger Hmn- 
more-Stabler Reflning Company, Box 64, Los 
Angel M. Cnl. 
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Gas Light Co., 2702 13th St, Washington, 
D. C. 

Rellv. Gilbert Walker. Law 1905, Teacher, 2702 
ISth St., Washington, D. C. 

Rellv. Guy Edward, Law 1905, Senate Annex, 
Washington. D. C. 

Relly. Henry A., T^w 1879. Special Agent Poet 
Office Department, P. O. Department Wash- 
ington. D. C. 

Rellv, Mary Isabel, Coll. 1897, 2702 ISth St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Relton, Anna Campbell. Coll. 1897, Clerk, 
Library of Congress, 1841 R St., Washington, 
D. C. 

Rembsll, William Marshall. Dent. 1899, Dentist, 
1107 G. St, Washinirton. D. C. 

Kemble, Adam, Med. 1906, 1835 H St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Remp, James A.. Law 1884. Chief Clerk of Met- 
ropolitan Police, 237 10th St. N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Remp, Thomas June. Med. 1900, Physician, 488 
O St. Washington. D. C. 

Rendall, Messmore, Law 1898, Lawyer, 27 William 
St, New Tork City. 

Rennedy, Harry Cobb, Law 1887. Lawver, 604 
Stephen Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 



Rennedy, William R., LftW 1887, Patnt Liwyw, 
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Rent, Alexander WUliam, Juris. 190S, 46 8 Bt, 
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Rent William Thomas, Law 1880, Aocoontaot, 

Inspector-General's Department U. S. A., 

Waahington, D. C. 
Repner, Ellis Webster, Law 1892, Clerk, Tnuary 

Department 1616 U St, Washingtxw, D. O. 
Rern, George Waahington, Law 1878, 462 M Bt, 

Waahlngton, D. C. 
Kerr, John Daniel, Law 1878, Lswyer, GUiitim, 

N. a 

Retcham, Cassius M., Med. 189S, Phyilciaii, Cv- 

thage. Mo. 
Rey, Sothoron, Med. 1899, Physician, 1788 R St, 

Washington, D. C. 
Reyser, Adolph G., Law 1898, 2019 Maaaadniietti 

Ave., Waahington, D. C. 
Reyser, Carl Schurz, Med. 1896, Phyiidaii, »I9 

Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Reyser, Paul Victor, Law 1908, Law Clerk, Post 

Office Department 208 F St, Washington, D. C. 
Ridd, John Boulware, ColL 1856, Manofactortr, 

706 East Leigh St, Richmond, Va. 
Riggins, Frank M., Juria. 1899, Chief Ezandner, 

U. S. Civil Service Commission, 1SS7 Kcnenw 

Ave., Washington, D. C. 
RiUam, Cecil, Juris. 1900, Uwyer (Rillam * Far- 

ris), Vancouver, B. C, Canada. 
Rillita, John Milton, Law 1885, Judge, Court of 

Common Pleas, Bryan, Ohio. 
RimbaU, Edward B., Law 1892, Lawyer, 404 7th 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Rimball, Ephradm Gardner, Med. 1888, Superri*- 

ing Principal of Public Schools, 1204 Ifassa- 

chusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 
RimbaU, Harry G., Law 1896, Lawyer, 416 6tfa 

St, Waahington, D. C. 
Rimball, Herbert Harvey, Grad. 1900, LibrarStn 

and Climatologist, U. S. Weather Burean, 

Washk«:ton, D. C. 
Kimball, Ivory G., Law 1867, Judge of Police 

Court, 620 North Caroline Ave. S. E., Waah- 
ington, D. C. 
Kindleberger, Charles Poor, Coll. 1891, Sorgeon, 

U. S. Navy, Care Navy Department wadi- 

inigton, D. O. 
King, Albert Freeman Africanus, Med. 1861, PrO' 

fessor of Obstetrics and Dean Emeritus of the 

Medical Faculty, George Waahington Univer- 
sity, Physician, 1816 Massachusetts Ava^, 

Washington, D. C. 
King, Claudius Edward Richard, Med. 1859. Phy- 
sician, 619 Augusta St, San Antonio, Texas. 
King, George Anderson, Coll. 1870, Law 1872, 

Lawyer, 728 17th St, Washington, D. O. 
King, Harry, Law 1870, Civil Engineer, 1866 Tale 

St, Washington, D. C. 
King, Henry Franklin, Law 1870, General Snb*B 

Agent The Bradstreet Company, P. O. Box 

88, Boston, Mass. 
King, Hubert L., Dent 1896, Dentist, 006 New 

York Ave., Washington, D. C. 
King, 8. J., Law 1890, Care of Equitable Life 

Ina. Co., New York, N. Y. 
King, Theo. Ingalls, Col. 1874, Computer tar 

Nautical Almanac, Organist, Box 81, Renal&g- 

ton, Md. 
King, WillUm Bruce, Coll. 1878, Law 1880, Hon. 

1904, Lawyer, 728 17th St., Washington, D. O, 
Rinnan, Arthur Frank, Law 1895, Prhidpal Ex- 
aminer, U. S. Patent Office, Washingtcm, D. O. 
Rinnan, William A., Med. 1896, Examuier, U. 8. 

Patent Office, 1110 Yale St, Washington, D. C. 
Rinne, Edward De Witt, Law 1866, Judge, Ann 

Arbor, Mich. 
Rintz, Homer Melvin, Law 1890, Clerk, Peat 

Office Department, The Rochambean, Wasib- 

ington, D. C. 
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Khbj, Frank A., Med. 1895, PhTiician and Sur- 

f«on, 236 Dlxwel Are., New Havenp Ooim. 
Kirk. Georqre Ellic, Coll. 1004. Aaristant Enin- 

iner, U. a Patent Offlce, Washlnirton, D. O. 
Ih*. Jamea O.. Coll. ISW. Clergyman, LaoreL 

Va. 
fOtk, William Pnmklin, Law 1898, Special A^ent, 

U. & Bm-eau of Tiabor, Washinfrton, D. C. 
KixknuuB, Rejniond Fauche, Coll. 1906, 2017 Kalo- 

nma Are.. Washintrton. D. C. 
Klaer. Flta Henrr. Law 1898, Whitewater, Wi§. 
Kltdifn. Edflrar Morlan, Law 1902, Lawyer, 002 

F St., Washington, D. C. 
Kkwans, Samuel Thomaa, Law 1904, PubUdier of 
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Klennn, John W., Med. 1890, Special Examiner, 
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Knott, John McCurdy, Med. 1870, Physician, Sioux 
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Knowles, Henry, Dent 1805, Dentist, 182 R St 
N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Knowlton, Frank Hall. Grad. 1804, Paleontolo- 
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seum, Washington, D. C. 

Knowlton. John Wellington, Law 1906, Clerk, 
U. 8. Capitol. 2185 G St. Washington, D. C. 

Knox, Thomas T., Law 1886. Colonel, U. S. Army, 
Care War Department. Washington, D. O. 

Kock. John A., Med. 1897, Physician and Sur- 
geon. 830 N. 8th St., Qiiincy, HI. 

Koehler, George, Law 1886, Clerk, Treasury Dept, 
1611 Oak St., Washington, D. C. 

Koogle. Alice K., Med. 1894, Physician, Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Koones. Charles K., Med. 1887, Physician, 000 M 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Kreidler. Edward Alanson, IjHw 1872. Lawrer. 
Clerk in General Land OfRce, 8124 Dumbar- 
ton Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Krulish. Emil. Med. 1906, Clerk. 1101 H St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Kruw. Fred Henry. Law 1904, Lawyer, 8pitr.er 
Bldg., Toledo. Ohio. 

Kuehn, Frederick W., Med. 1906. Clerk, U. 8. 
Treasury, 1129 6th St., Washington, D. C. 

Knehne. August E.. Law 1905, 1231 11th St, 
Washington. D. C. 

Kurtr,, John, Coll. 1866, Med. 1870, Physician, 
3142 P St.. Washingt^m, D. C. 

Kyselka, Frank, Taw 1894. Supt. of Hoopa Indian 
Reservation, Hoopa, Humboldt Co., Cal. 



Lackey, James Benton, Law 1807, Secretary of 

tlie Washington Railway and Electric Co., 

14th and East Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 
Lacy, Benjamin W., Law 1871, Lawyer, Dubuque, 

Iowa. 
La Fetn, George H., Law 1868. Clerk, Post Office 

Department, 1106 G St., Washington, D. C. 
Ldrd, ^ooenh Packard, Med. 1902, Phjrsician, 

Devon, Pa. 
Lamb, Jamea Ewin. Col. 1904, Student, 1822 I 

St, Waabington, D. C. 
Lambert Tallmadge A., Ijaw 1860, Lawyer, 410 

9th St, Wasfainirton. D. C. 
LaoKibom. Charlea Carrington, Law 1902, Clerk, 

Tbe National Safe Deposit. Saving^ and Trust 

Company, Washington. D. C. 
Lambnth, William David. Taw 1888, Lawyer, 2(XS 

Pacific Block, Seattle. Wash. 
Laraon, Walter S., Law 1889, County Judge, Paris, 

m. 

Lamaon, Eleanor Annie, Coll. 1897. Grad. 1899, 
Coinpnter. 2441 18th St.. Washington, D. C. 

Iahwod. William Mather. Sci. 1897, Grad. 1899, 
CIvfl Engineer, 80 Union St., Portsmouth, 
V. H. 

Lmdale, Russell H., Law 1888, Lawyer, 170 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

LaBdera. Howard L.. Law 1893, First Lieut.. 24th 
Field Battery. 17. R. A., Care War Depart- 
ment, Washington. D. C. 

Landvrviet. William H., Law 1883, Lawyer, 68 
Kellogg Bldg.. Washington, D. C. 

Lane. Mrs. C. H. (Fenwick, Mary Virginia). Coll. 
1894. Glenrarlyn, Va. 

Lane, Francis R., M«»d. 1885, Principal, Polytech- 
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N. T. 

I^me, Rufna Herman, Law 1895. Maior and Assist- 
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OOTpa, Care Headquarters, V. R. M. C, Wash* 
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Lanston. Tolbert, Law 1888. Inventor, 1101 St, 
Washinflrton, D. C. 

T>arash. William T/eonard, Law 1903, Law Clerk 
and Stenosrranher, Naw Department. 1809 N. 
Capitol Rt,. Washington. D. C. 

Lamer. .Tohn B., I^w 1879, Hon. 1904, Trustee 
and Recretarv of the Board. George Washing- 
ton University, Lawyer, 1885 F St., Wash- 
ington. D. C. 

Lamer, Philip F.. Law 1874, Secretarv of Na- 
tional Union Fire Ins. Company, 918 F St.. 
Washinirton. D. C. 

Lashplls. Theodore B.. Med. 1888, Physician and 
Surgeon, Meadville, Pa. 

La8k«»y, John E., Tvsw 1892, T^awver (Thompson k 
Laakey), 844 D St., Washington, D. C. 

I/atimer, Clarence Fdwin, I/Bw 1889. Office Attor- 
ney, Washington National B"ilding and T/oan 
Asso.. 12th and G Stn.. Washincton, D. C. 

Latimer, George. Med. 1849, Physician, 1712 R 
Rt, Washington. D. C. 

Latimer, John Wilmer. Law 1897. Clerk of the 
Moot Court. G*K>rflre Washington Univ.- As- 
sistant Clerk. Supreme Conrt, D. C, U. 8. 
Court House, Washinaton. D. C. 

Lauchheimer, Charles H*»nry. Law 1894, Colonel. 
U. S. Marine Corns, Headquarters U. 8. M. C, 
Washincrton. D. C. 

Law. Leroy Mahler, Rd. 1902. Chemist In Treas- 
ury Department, 629 8th St. N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Lawrence. A. L.. Med. 1896, Physician. 725 12th 
St.. Washington, D. 0. 

Lawrence, .Tnm*** Valentine, T>aw 1871, Merchant. 
P. O. Box .S42. Vonkers, N. T. 

Lawson, Huron Willis, Med. 1908, Grad. 1904, 
Associate Editor in Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Dept. of Aflrriculture, 1122 New Hamp- 
shire Ave,, Washington, D. C. 

Lawyer. Frederick C. T/aw 1892, Lawyer, 80 Odell 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Lawyer, Mrs. FVederirk C. CP^'ipman, Florence), 
Coll. 1892, 80 Odell Ave.. Tonkers. N. Y. 
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Ltyne, Carney Hilton, Law 1904, Lawyer, 190S H 

8t, Waihington, D. C. 
Layton, Robert Edwin, Dent 1002, Dentist, 1811 

8Sd St. Waabinfirton, D. C. 
Leach, Boynton McGonnell, Coll. 1901, Law 1904, 

Lawyer, 1804 M St., Waahfngton, D. C. 
Leadley, Geori^ W., Med. 1898, Chief, Dir. of 

Appointmenta, Dept. of Commerce and Labor, 

1760 8 St, Washingrton, D. C. 
Leavitt, I^eon Brooka, Law 1904, Chief of Diri- 

■ion, U. 8. Census Bureau, 8012) U St., Wash- 

inifrton, D. C. 
Lee, Blair, Law 1882, Lawyer, 844 D St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Lee, Colton H.. Law 1896, Teller, 1016 Vermont 

Are., Washington, D. C. 
Lee, Harry Holbrook, Law 1898, Indianapolis, Tnd. 
Lee, John Augustus, Law 1905, Lawyer, 900 High 

St, Bellingham, Wash. 
Lee, Jene Brooks Kimes, Law 1892, Chief Clerk, 

Naral Oim Factory, 1728 H. St., Washington, 

D. C. 
Leech, Abner Young. Coll. 1888, Chief of Trans- 

f>ortation Div., War Dept, 1212 8 8t, Waah- 
ngton, D. C. 

Leech, Daniel Olin, Med. 1887, Physician, 681 Md. 
Are. N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Leech, Frank, Med. 1891. Phyridan, 1448 Rhode 
luand Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Leetch, William A., Coll. 1878, Law 1881, Mer- 
chant 1697 81st St, Waahington, D. C. 

Legg, Thomaa H., Librarian, D^pt of Medicine, 
George Washington University, 718 12th St, 
Washington. D. C. 

Leipold, Robert H. T., Law 1889, Real Estate 
Agent, 1300 F St, Washington, D. C. 

Le Merle, Eugene Lyman. Dent. 1895, Med. 1897, 
Clinical Instructor in Nervous Diseaoes and 
Ass't Instructor in Bacteriology and Pathol- 
ogy, George Washington Univ., Physician, 
2011 Q St, Washington, D. C. 

Lemon, Hanson T. A.. Med. 1896, Physician, 629 
G St 8. W., Washington, D. C. 

Lemon, Mrs. H. T. A. (Duvall, Juliet Maud), 
Coll. 1894, 829 G St 8. W., Washington, D. C. 

Lemon, James Stephen, Grad. 1896, Clergyman, 
Professor, Traveller, 31 Park St., Gardner, 



Lenta, Carl, Law 1878, Lawyer, 196 Market St, 
\ Newark, N. J. 

Leonard, George H.. Law 1889, Spokane. Wash. 

Leonard, Henry, Law 1898, Captain, U. 8. Marine 
Corps. Headquarters U. 8. M. C, Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

Leonard, James H., Law 1003, Lawyer, 622 F St, 
Wadiington. D. C 

Lerch, Robert Lee, Law 1892, Navy Department, 
Takoma Park, D. C. 

Later, Wharton E., I^ow 1891, Lawyer, 416 6th 
St, Washinirton, D. C. 

Letterman, Madeleine. Grad. 1894, The Marl- 
borough, Washinflrton. D. C. 

Levering, Eugene, Trustee, George Washington 
University, Merchant, 1308 Eutaw Place, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Lewim Archibald Gary, Med. 1906, 1931 K St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lewis, Benjamin Adams, I^w 1003, Lieut., U. S. 
M. C, Headquarters, U. 8. M. C, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Lewis, Clarence T., Med. 1878, Physician and 
Suiveon, Staunton, Va. 

Lewis, Exum Percival, 8ci. 1888, Araodate Pro- 
fessor of Physics, University of California, 
Berkeley, CaL 

Lewis, Fulton, Law 1891, Lawyer, 1335 F St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Lewis, J. Hall, Dean of the Facultv of Dentistry 
and Profenor of Dental Prosthetics, George 
Washington University, Dentist, 1121 Vermont 
Ave., Washington, D. O. 



Lewia, Reeve, Law 1894, Patent Lawjcr, 6W F 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Lewis, Samuel 8., Law 1901, Lawver, Hie 8enr- 

ity Title and Trust Company Bldg., Yotfc, Pa. 
Lewia, William H., Law 10)2, 421 Behnont Ava. 

North, Seattle, Wash. 
Licbliter, Jacob H., Law 1875, Lawyer* 416 tA 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Lieuallen, Thomas T., Law 1899, Document Room, 

U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Lieuallen, William Grant Law 1808, , Doeumtnt 

Room, U. 8. Senate. Washington, D. C 
Lighter, John T., Law 1881, Lawyer, Monroe Oity> 

Mo. 
Lightfoot James Hemdon, liaw 1891. Aariatant 

Examiner, U. 8. Patent Office, WasbiastoB, 

D. C. 
Lightfoot, John Jerome, Tjaw 1904, Real Eitate 

and Law, 908 G St., Waahington, D. O. 
Lillcy, J. Roy. Tjiw 1902, Lawyer, Towanda, Pa. 
Lindal, Lewis Forest, Law 1904, Lawyer, Stodc- 

ton, N. Y. 
Lindbenr, Edward John, Law 1904, Printer, 120 

D St. N. E., Washinsrton, D. C. 
Lindsley. Harris, Law 1804. Third Deputy PoUee 

Commissioner, 800 Mulberry St., New York 

City. 
Linkins, Charles, Law 1898, Lawyer, 006 St, 

Waahington. D. C. 
Linkins, Georsre Reiss, Law 1897, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Waahington Title Ins. Co., 607 E St, 

Wsshinirton. D. C. 
Linkins, William Henry, Law 1908, Lawyer, 800 

19th St., Washington, D. C. 
Linton, Irwin B.. Law 1875, Lawyer, 1407 F St, 

Washington, D. C. 
Linton, Irwin Heffenstein, Law 1906, Notary, 410 

6th St. Washington, D. C. 
Linville, ThonuM, Med. 1904, Physidan, Wadiing- 

ton, D. C. 
LIttell, Frank Bowers, Grad. 1894, Prof, of Math- 
ematics, U. 8. Navy, Naval Observatory, 

Washinsrton. D. C. 
Little, Joseph W., Med. 1872, Phyddan, 1818 14th 

St, Washington. D. C. 
Little. Richard Mitchell, Med. 1902, Aaalataat 

Demonstrator of Anatomy. George Wadiimr- 

ton Univ., Physician, 108 11th St S. E., 

Washington. D. C. 
Littlehales, George Washington, 8d. 1888, Hytlro- 

graphic Engineer. U. 8. Hydrographlo OfBoe, 

Washington, D. C. 
Littlepage. Thomas Price. Law 1908, Law Clerk, 

Bureau of Corporationn, Dept of Commerce 

and Labor, Washington. D. C. 
Litilepafce. William H., Med. 1906, The Plymoath, 

Washington. D. C. 
Lloyd. Patrick Hamilton, Med. 1904, Resident Phy- 

ridan. Casualty Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Lockwood, Carl J., Ijaw 1002, Automobilea, SI 

7th 8t 8. E., Washington, D. C. 
Loder, John W., Law 1806, Lawyer, Oregon Olty, 

Oregon. 
Lodge, Tjee Davis, Coll. 1885, Preddent of Lime- 

stone College. Gafhiey City, 8. C. 
Logan, Charles Bryce, Law 1905, 900 M St, Waah- 
ington, D. 0. 
Lombard. Percy N. H., Law 1908, Lawyer, 508 

Spruce St.. Washington. D. ,C. 
Long, Edward Stanley, Law 1901, Lawyer, Hop- 

kinsvile, Ky. 
Lonff, Harvey Clayton. Law 1896, Law Clerk, 

Office of Comptroller of Treasury, Waahington, 

D. C. 
LoniTshaw, Luther M., Law 1889, Lawyer, 1000 R 

St., Washington, D. C. 
Longstreet James, Jr., Law 1891, First Lieuten- 
ant, 18th Cavalry* U. 8. A., Care d War 

Department Washington, D. C. 
Loomi^ Karl Sumner, Law 1882, Editor, Ameri- 
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Lom^W^taB Hairy, Law 1807, 822 EUis St., San 

Lord. Wniitm B., Law 1874. Lawyer, 609 Louis- 

ism Ave., WuMn^ton, D. a 
ItfKBacn, Ernest O., Profeaor of Law. Geonra 

Wuliiii«taa UnWeraity, 1784 U St., Waahing- 

ton, D. O. 
Loocka, Edwin Oabome, Law 1001, Lawyer, Law- 
tan, OUa. T^. 
Load, Charlea Sumner, Law 1904, Clerk, Poet 

once DefMrtment, 1410 Q St, Waahington, 

D. O. 
Lousliran, Patrick Henry, Juria. 1902. Cleric, 

General Land Office, 15 0th St. a E., Wadi- 

ington, D. C. 
Loving, Lucas Powell, Law 1806, Lawyer, 416 6th 

St., Washington. D. C. 
Low, Harry Nilea. Law 1881, Lawyer, 607 E St, 

Washington, D. C. 
Low, Walter A., Dent 1804, Dentist, Catonsrille, 

Md. 
Love, Bdson A., Coll. 1882, Missionary, CasUU 

52, Copiapo, Chill. 
Lowe, Heniy Fnmcis, Sci. 1008, Teacher, 216 6th 

St N. E., Washington, D. O. 
Lowe, Robert Wellington, Dent 1906, Dentist, 144 

Trenwnt St, Boston, Mass. 
Lowry, Nathaniel A., Law 1801, Special Exam- 

iner, U. S. Pension Bureau, Rutland, Tt 
Lojd, Elbert Hllles, Law 1004, Lawyer and 

Special Agent, Census Office, Washington, 

D. C. 
Losiav Kate E., Med. 1806, Clerk, U. S. Patent 

Office. The Olympia, Washington, D. C. 
Locns, Frank Aldrich, Law 1901, Lawyer, 206 

Fraternity Bldg., Paducah, Ky. 



Luce, John A., Law 1886, Lawyer, Boaeman, Mon- 
tana. 

Lucke, Heniy J., Instructor in Applied Mathe- 
nuitica, George Washington University, 2217 
N St, Washington, dTc. 

Luckett, L. Fleet, Med. 1895, Physician, 1410 
Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. G. 

Luckett, Oscsr, Law 1880, Lawyer, 844 D St. 
Washington, D. C. 

Luckett, Samuel C, Dent. 1S06, Dentist, 610 
Main St, Joplin, Mo. 

Limt, Alexander D., Law 1806, Patent Lawyer. 
Care of General Electric Company. Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Lupton, Edward Janney Sidwell, Sci. 1800, Physi- 
cian, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

I^mch, James Mortimer, Med. 1006, Physician, 
1816 S St, Washington, D. C. 

Lynch, Robert L., Med. 1896, Physician, 2080 14th 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Lynch, Sara Phebe, Coll. 1901, Teacher, Brook- 
land, D. C. 

Lynham, J. Arthur, Law 1808, Lawyer, 416 6th 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Lyon, Marcus Ward, Jr., Orad. 1900, Med. 1002, 
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N. B., Washington, D. C. 
Mitchell, Joseph Ernest, Med. 1008, Phyiiciaii, 819 

ISth St, Washington, D. C. ^ . , 

Mitohell, J. F., Assistant Professor of Surgical 

Pathology, George Washington University, 

Physician. 1811 Connecticut Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. « , . ,. 
Mitohell, Noble, Law 1003, Lawyer, Tulaa, Indian 

Mixon,* William Barrett Law 1806, Lawyer, Mc- 
Comb, Miss. 

Molby, Edgar Crystal, Law 1804, Manager, Pierce, 
Butler ft Pierce Manufacturing Co., Oak St, 
Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y. 

Molby, F. L., Instructor in Free Hand Drawing* 
George Washington University, 1842 Colombia 
Roa<C Washington, D. C. , « 

Monaghan, James C, Lectorer on Consular Ser- 
vice, George Washington University, Bureau 
of Statistics, Washington. D. C. 

Monroe, Adolph, Med. 1004, Physician, 1910 FIret 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Montague, Andrew J., Trustee of George Waah- 
ington University, Governor of Virginia, 
Richmond, Vs. 

Montague. Andrew Philip, Hon. 1879, President of 
Howard College, East Lake, Birmingham, Ala. 

Montgomery, David Wallace, Grad. 1008, Minis- 
ter, 804 I St N. E., Washington, D. O. 

Montgomery, Fayette H., Med. 1802, PhyaiciaD, 
186 N. 6th St. Danville. Ky. 

Montgomery. Frederick Erskine, Med. 1004, Phyai- 
cEm, Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Moore, Charles, Grad. 1898, Secretary of Union 
Trust Company, Detroit. Mich. 

Moore, Charles Norton, Grad. 1905, Computer, 
U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, D. a 

Moore, David Pelton, Law 1807, Patent lawyer, 
002 F St., Washington, D. C. 

Moore, Gales Pritchard, Law 1804, Patent Law- 
yer, New Departure Manufacturing Co., Bris- 
tol, Conn. 
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Oeorg* IL, Law IflW, Clerk, U. 8. Pen- 
Bureftu, WAghington, D. C. 

Hoore, Harlan, Law 1908, Lawyer, 18 William St, 
New York dtj. 

Moore, John BaMett, Hon. 1899, Prof, of Inter- 
national Law, Columbia Unirenity, 624 W. 
UOth St, New York City. 

Moore, Joeeph F., Uw 1886, Real Eatate, 811 
NiooUet Are., MinneapoUs, Mimi. 

Moore, LangdoD, Law 1906, Aeaistant Examiner, 
U. & Patent Office, Waahio^n, D. C. 

Moore, Noble, Law 1896, Clerk, Treasury Depart- 
ment, vUlM Church, Va. 

Moore, Yeranua Alva, Med. 1890, Profeaor of Com- 
IMuratiTe and Yeterinary Pathology and Bac- 
terioloflar, Cornell Univendty, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Moorai, Edward a. Law 1901, Lawyer, 416 6th St., 
Wariiington, D. C. 

Morgu, Cbarlca Howard, Law 1902, Patent Law- 
yer, tf R St, Washington, D. 0. 

Law 1881, The Sherman, Wash- 




I, Francis P., Lecturer on Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, George Washington Univer- 
ilty. Physician, 1330 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 

Morgan, George W. H., Coll. 1867, Box 124, Den- 
Bison, Ohio. 

Mornn, John D., Law 1898, Lawyer, 81 E. 17th 
8t, New York City. 

Mornn. T. Frank, Law 1899, Printing, 1007 13th 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Morhart, Frederick Henry, Med. 1806, Physician, 
UlS 9th St, Washington, D. C. 

MorriU, James Swan. Law 1882, Lawyer, 1 Tliomas 
Circle, Washington, D. C, snd Strofford, Yt. 

Morris, Ballard, Law 1886, Principal Examiner, 
U. & Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

Morris, Claude Frank, Law 1902, Secretary, Union 
Bsink and Trust Company, Helena, Mont 

Morris, Joel Nelson, Law 1896, Lawyer, 614 F 
St, Washington, D. C. 

John W., Law 1871, Lawyer, 614 F St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Samuel Jonathan, Med. 1901, First Lieut, 
Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Army, Care of War 
Department, Washin^rton, D. C. 

Morria, William Longfellow, Law 1902, Lawyer, 
90t F St, Washington, D. C. 

MosTiaoii, Henriette CamiUe. See Davis, Mrs. 
Geo. R. 

Mone, Edward E., Med. 1892, Physician, Assist- 
ant Professor d Ofostetrics, George Washing- 
ton UnlT., 1626 I St., Washington, D. C. 

Morse, Howard Moore, Law 1906, Assistant Exam- 
iner, U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

MoneU, William Franklin. Med. 1888, Appoint- 
ment Clerk, U. S. Geological Survey and Re- 
clamation Service, 1810 S St, Washington, 

D. a 

Morton, Howard, Law 1880, Lawyer, 1801 H St., 
Washington, D. C. 



Moses, Brlce J., Law 1888, Secretaxy and Treas- 
urer, Realty Appraisal and Agency Co., 610 
13th St., Washington, D. C. 

Moses, Edmund Quincy, Law, 1906, Assistant Ex- 
aminer, U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

Moses, Montague Tucker, Law 1872, Lawyer, 826 
Montgomery St.. San ^Yancisco, Cal. 

Moulden, William R., Med. 1900, Resident Physi- 
cian, Bilibid Prison, Manila, P. 1. 

Moulton, Alston Brintnall, Law 1898, Lawyer, 604 
Stephen Oirard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Muir, Charles Stothard, Law 1893, Lawyer, 1407 
F St, Washington, D. C. 

Muir, Edward Adams, ScL 1807, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Qraphies, George Washington Univ., 
Chief Drsftsman, Naval Gun Factory, 823 
Florida Ave.. Washington, D. C. 

Muir, Joeeph Johnson, Hon. 1895, Pastor Temple 
Baptist Church, 512 8d St, Washington. D. C. 

Muhleroan, Maurice L., Law 1879, Financial and 
Statistical Writer, 16 William St, New York 
City. 

Muldrow, H. L., Jr., Law 1894, U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Munday. Charles Franklin, Law 1879, Lawyer, 
P. 0. Box 519, Seattle, Wash. 

Munroe, Charles JSdward, Grad. 1894, Head Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, George Washington Uni- 
versity, 2116 S St, Washington, D. C. 

Munson, Oharles B., Dent 1889, Dentist, 1824 
New York Ave., Wsshington, D. C. 

Munson, Reginald, Med. 1883, Physician, 8101 P 
St, Wadiington, D. C. 

Murphy, Joseph Alexander, Med. 1905, Teacher, 
1103 10th St, Washington, D. C. 

Murphy, Walter C, Med. 1873, Physician, 609 4th 
St., Washington, D. C. 

Murray, Alexander, Med. 1902, First Lieut and 
Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Army, Care of War 
Department Washington, D. C. 

Murray, Bentley Philander, Law 1870, Chief of 
Finance Division, Paymaster General's Office 
War Department 10 8d St N. E., Washing 
ton, D. C. 

Murray, Charles Theodore, Law 1868, Novelist 
Wsrdensville, W. Va. 

Murray, Lawrence 0., Law 1894, Assistant Secre 
tary, Dept of Commerce and Labor, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Murray, Thomas A., Coll. 1880, Lawyer, 901 Cal 
vert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Musgravc, Thomas Cebem, Law 1906, 1931 K St. 
Wsshington, D. C. 

Mu8??rave, W. E., Med. 1901, Physician, Manila 
P. L 

Muskat, Carl, Law 1903, Lawyer, 916 Wells Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Myers, Albert Perley, Law 1906, 920 Massachu 
setts Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Myers, T. Percy, Law 1891, Lawyer, 486 Louis 
iana Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Myers, WUUam D., Med. 1861, Physician, 603| 
Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Kali, Clarence Raynx>nd, Law 1906, Clerk, De- 
partment of Justice, The Sherman, Wadiing- 
too, D. C 

Htff, William E., Dent 1898, Dentist, Jonesboro, 



fUSU Robert L., Dent 1893, Dentist, Elizabeth- 

tofim, Ky. 
Mnh, Jeae G., Coll. 1840, Sherman, Tex. 
Manek, Edwin, Law 1887, Lawyer, 1825 7th St., 

Wadiington, D. C. 
Hnick, Oscar, Law 1881, Lawyer, 1826 7th St, 

Washington, D. C. 
Haug^ton, John F., Law 1879, San Francisco, Cal. 



Naylor, Horace Strait Law 1906, 407 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Wsshington, D. C. 

Naylor, Levi William, Law 1886, Lawyer, 220 
Broadway, New York City. 

Neagle, Pickens, Law 1886, Chief Clerk, Judge 
Advocate G^eral's Office, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Needham, Charles W., President of George Wash- 
ington University, Stoneleigh Court, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Needham, Heniy Beach, Law 1804, Journalist, 
Newport, R. L 
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NcilU Luther GUrenoe, Med. 190«, PhjnlcUii, 

im Uth 8t, WMhIngton, D. a 
Ndm, WiUiun H., Juris. 1800, Spwiid Exuniner, 

U. & Pendon Bureau, MontpeUer, Vt. 
Meleoii, Alezender T.. Med. UOi, Phyddeii, 
Wcitcra State Hoepital for luene, Staunton, 
Va. 
Nelaon, Andrew J., Med. 1898, Phjiidan, 

B. F. D., No. 1, Richmond, Va. 
Nelaon, JamM, CoU. 1800, Hon. 1888, Preddent 

Woman's College, Richmond, Va. 
Nelson, & Qiflord, Hon. ISM, Editor, 880 Strat- 
ford Road, Brookljn, N. T. 
Ncamith, Francis M., Med. 1888, Physician, 881 

Majestic Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Neritt, James Ramsay, Med. 1808, Physician, 

Coronor, D. C., 018 8rd St., Waahincton, D. C. 

Newbeme, Robert Edward Lee, ScL 1001, Orad. 

1001, Resident Physician, San Juan de Dioe 

Hospital, Manila, P. L 

Newbold, William Norfleet, Law 1875, Lawyer, 

008 Penniiylvania Ave., Washington, D. O. 
Newcomb, Harry Turner, Law 1801, Lawyer, 

Bond Bldg., Washington, D. a 
Newcomb, Simon, Hon. 1874, Prof, of Mathe- 
matics, U. & Navy, Retired, 1080 P St., 
Washington, D. C. 
Newell, Charles, Lew 1888, U. S. Capitol, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 
Newell, Emerson Root, Law 1808, Patent Lawyer, 

100 Naaau St., New York City. 
Newell, William &, Med. 1806, Physician, 1510 

H St, Washington, D. a 
Newlands, Frances Clara, See Von Bredow, Mrs. 
Newlands, Francis O., Trustee George Washing- 
ton Univerdty, U. S. Senator from Nerada, 
U. & Senate, D. C. 
Newmyer, Edwin Jonathan, Law 1005, Clerk, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Newton, Elmer Slayton, Med. 1005, Teacher, The 

Bnmswick, Wsshington, D. C. 
Nichols, John Benjamin, Med. 1801, Profeaor of 
Histology, George Wsshington University, 
Physician, 1881 N St, Washington, D. a 



Nickels, Mrs. Frances Jacobs (Fraaoas Jaoobs), 
CoU. 1806, Grad. 1800, Loan and Trust Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

NiesB, Edwk Alonsa, Law 1806, aerk. Post Office 
Department, 61 Rhode Island Ave., Wsshing- 
ton, D. C. 

Nissen, Charles Mathias, Grad. 1801, Assistant 
Examiner, U. & Patent Offloe, Washington, 
D. C. 

Niver, Edwin Barnes, Grad. 1806, Clergyman, 
P. E. Church, 1014 St Paul St, BaltioMXC. 
Md. 

Nixon, Richard, Law 1802, Lawyer, Commercial 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Noble, C^les Brown, Dent 1806, 8016 16th St, 
Wsshington, D. C. 

NorcrosB, Alfred a, Med. 1006, 810 Quincy St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Nordhoff, Sofle A., See Jung, Mrs. & A. N. 

Norris, Calvin a J., ScL 1801, Clerk, Steamboat 
Inspection Service, 1880 0th St, Washingtaii, 
D. a 

Norris, Etheldreda Lord, Coll. 1880, Teadier, 71 
Atlantic St, Jersey City, N. J. 

Norris, James Lawson, Jr., Law 1008, Lawyer, 
601 F St, Waahington, D. C. 

Norris, Phebe R., Med. 1801, Physician, 1108 14th 
St, Washington, D. a 

Norris, WUliam a. Law 1886, Lawyer, Tootle- 
Lemon Bank Bldg., St Joseph, Mo. 

Northup, Henry H., Law 1808, Lawyer, Waridng- 
ton Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Noyes, Theodore W., CoU. ISH. Law 1882, Trustee 
George Waahington University. AsneUte 
Editor, The Evening Star, 1780 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Nunn, John R., ColL 1847, BerryviUe, Ya. 

Nute, Frank A., Law 1885. Qerk, Offloe Anttttor 
for War Department, 2800 14th St, Washing- 
ton, D. a . , 

Nye, Frands, Law 1805, Personal Tax Appraias, 
1607 Park St, Waahington, D. C. 

Nye, Luther Bertram, Law 1806, 080 O 8(., 
Washington, D. C. 



Obsrlin, Pace, Law 1008, Clerk, Department of 

Justice, 1288 6th St, Wsshington, D. a 
Oberlin, Stuart Earl, Law 1802, Lawyer, 844 D 

St, Waahington, D. C. 
O'Brien, Jarvis P., Law 1801, Uwyer, District 

Attorney of ffenmelior Co., N. Y., Court 

House, Troy, N. Y. 
O'Bnron, George Elmer, ColL 1008, Law 1008, 

Lawyer, 420 Commercial Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
O'Connell. Fred. C, Uw 1808. Amistant Clerk. 

Supreme Court. D. C, U. S. Court House, 

Wsshington, D. 0> 
O'OonneU, John. Law 1804, Clerk. General Land 

Office. 615 6th St N. E.. Waahington. D. C. 
O'Connell. Jeffrey C. Med. 1878. Examiner. U. 8. 

Pension Bureau. 2485 K St. Wsshington, D. C. 
O'ConneU. Maurice D.. Law 1800. Solicitor €i 

Treasury. 2110 O St, Waahington, D. C. 
Odell. Benjamin F.. Dent. 1881. Dentist, 1112 

New York Ave.. Washington, D. C. 
CDonoghue, Michael, Law 1004, Brunswick Flats, 

Wsshington, D. C. 
Oertel, Theodore Eugene. Med. 1802, Physician, 

Augusta, Ga. 
Offley, WiUUm M., Law 1886, Uwyer. 817 John 

MarshaU Place, Waahington, D. C. 
Ogden, David M.. Med. 1888. Physician, 1026 

First St, Wsshington, D. C. 
Ogden. G. R.. Law 1802, Clerk, General Land 

Office. 1804 Yale St, Washington. D. a 
Ogden, Herbert Gouveneur, Jr.. Law 1806, Patent 
Lawyer. 141 Broadway, New York City. 



OgUvle, Robert W. F., Law 1880, Lawyer, 000 F 
St., Waahington, D. C. 

Olberg, Charles Real, ScL 1000, Engineer, U. 8. 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Oldfleld, Jsmes Albert, Law 1804, Lawyer, 8t 
Mary's, W. Va. 

Olds, WilUam J., Med. 1887. Physician, Port 
Huron. Mich. 

Oldys, Henry. Law 1888, Asristant Biologist, Bio- 
logical Survey, Dept of Agriculture, Waahing- 
ton, D. C. 

Olsen, Egil Thorbjom. Med. 1004. Assistant ftir- 
geon, U. S. P. H. ft M. H. S.. Cars ol 
Marine Hoepital Bureau, Waahington, D. O. 

Olaon. Culbert Levy. Law 1801. Salt Uka City, 
Utah. 

Ordronaux. John. Med. 1860. ProfesKV, Boslyn, 
N Y 

Orleman.' Daisy M., Med. 1800, Sd. 1888, Grad. 
1886, Physician, PeekskUl, N. Y. 

Orr. Charlea Wealey. Dent. 1805, Med. 1808, 
Dentist, 450 Fulton St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Orth. Henry. Jr., Law 1800, Grad. 1880, Patent 
Lawyer. 520 7th St, Washington. D. a 

Oigood, Roy Clifton, Law 1808, Clerk, Census 
Office, 1288 Kenesaw Ave., Waahington, D. C 

Osgood, Whitman, Law 1802, 1402 14th St, Waah- 
ington. D. C. 

Osgood, Worth, Law 1874, Lawyer, Potter Bldg., 
New York City. 
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Little a, Med. 1880. Pbyiicliii. 1806 
St. , WaiUiigtoiD, D. O. 
, BMrmoiid, OolL 190A, AHiiUnt in 
f, ueome Waahington Unir., Tetcher, 



Ulf B St. a W., Wuhiivtoii, D. O. 
OoBta. BenJanln Fn^lin, Sled. 1881, Phjiiden 
(Retired). K 



Owen, Oherlfli Weeley, Law 1800, Patent Lawyer, 

818 Valentine Bldgr., Toledo. Ohio. 
Owen, Frederick Deniaon, ColL 1005, Engineer 

and Architect, 8 Grant Place, Waahlngton, 

D. O. 
Owen, Wilber Allen, Law 1886, Lawyer 818 

Valentine Bldg., Toledo, 0. 



JokB Alonao^ Law 1008, Lawyer, Brenham, 



PM^LUUan, OolL 1807, Grad. 1886, Teacher, 1028 

W. Giaee 8L, Bidmiond, Ya. 
Pioe. Boy Bennett, Qred. 1806, Prof, of Bngliih, 
_ Ooachita Oollwe, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Harold Jadaon, Law 1802, Chief Clerk, 
em Snppliea and Acooonta, Nevy Depart- 
It, Hie Cumberland, Waahlngton, D. C 
Obarlca O., Law 1871* lawyer, 18B I>eart>om 
., Chicago, m. 
Png^ George Edgmr, Law 1906, Lawyer, 1017 

KiBBiddnnie Ave., Milwaukee, Wia. 
Pagdaen. Edward N., Law 1001, Patent Lawyer, 

Bohl Bkx^ Detroit, Mich. 
Fainter, George S., Inatmctor in PUloaophy, 

Gecne Waahlngton Univeraity, Waahlngton, 

D. O. 
Pniro, Richard R, Law 1876, Lawy«r, 488 

Lotdaiaoa Ave., Washington, D. 0. 
Pairo, William Edwin, Dent 1880, Dentiat, 1068 

8rd 8L, Waahixtfton, D. O. 
PmlsMr, Orlando Gray, Law 1801, 8d Lieut., 

U. & A. , Care of War Department, Waahlng- 
ton, D. OL 
Pniker, Bndnard Warner, Law 1001, Lawyer, 

OentoiT Bldg., Waahlngton, D. C. 
Pufcer, Qiarlea W., Law 1800, Lawyer, 600 

■llioott Square, Buffalo, N. T. 

ker. C. Le Boy, Coll. 1806, Grad. 1800, 

SoUeitor of Chemical Patenta, 080 F St., 

Waahlngton. D. a 
Parker, Fxederick W., Dent. 1804, Dentiat, 4th 

and E. Capitol St, Waahlngton, D. C. 
Parker, Henrr L., Jr., Law 1801, Lawyer, State 

Mntual Bidf ., Worceeter, Maaa. 
Parker, Ityron MelTin, Law 1877, Trurtee, George 

Waahlngton UniTeraity* Broker, 1418 F St, 

Waahlngton, D. C. 
Parker, R^>ert B., Law 180S, Chief Qerk to 

Aaaiatant Secretary of War, The Portner, 

Waahlngton, D. C. 
Parker, Stephen Roes, Law 1896, Lawyer, 428 

Hew York Bldg., Seattle, Waah. 
FariBor, Thornton JenUna, Law 1800, 2018 G St, 

Waahlxigton, D. C 
FariBor, William H., Law 1868, State'a Attorney, 

Lawrence County, Deadwood, South Dakota. 
Parkea, George Prertoo, Law 1800, U. & CItU 

Senrice Comndarfon, Waahlngton, D. C. 
FarklnaoB, Blaie Eliaabeth, Coll. 1000, Grad. 1001. 

Teacher. 800 9th St N. E., Waahlngton, D. C. 
Paris. Gharlee Wellman, Law 1880, CiTU Engineer, 

U. S. Navy, U. S. Navy Yard, Beaton, Maaa. 
Park% Frederick Reuben, ColL 1888, Law 1808. 

Aaaiatant Shiraiog Agent, lathmian Canal 

Commlaaion, The Decatur, Waahlngton, D. C. 
Parte. Sterling, Law 1894, Lawyer, 012 Citlzena 

Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Park% William S., Law 1880, Aocoimtant, 

Treaanry Department. The Rochambean, Waah- 
lngton, D. C. 
Parmelee^ George H., Law 1800, Patent Lawyer, 

Johnatown, Pa. 
Parry, Bdmund H., Law 1804, Patent Lawyer, 

908 F St, Waahlngton, D. C. 
Paraona, Harry, Dent 1896, Dentiat, 1804 Cor- 

ooran St. Waahlngton, D. C. 
Pai ac aa , Joaeph Hepbum. Law 1870, Lawyer, 

Birnilni^tam, Ala. 



Paraona, Warren, Med. 1842, Phyaidan, Rye. N. H. 

Partello, Dwight J.. Law 1871, Confidential Agent, 
U. S. Treaauzy, 26 Karlabad Straaae, Berlin, 
Germany. 

Partello, J. M. T., Iaw 1879, Major. U. a Army, 
Care of War Department, Waahmgton, D. C 

Paachal. Samuel ScoTllle. Law 1890, 1902 Cincin- 
nati St, Waahlngton, D. C. 

Patten, William Franda, Med. 1904, Phyaician, 
088 K St.. Waahlngton. D. C. 

Patteraon, Alvah Worrell, Law 1800, Jurla. 1001, 
Aaaiatant Attorney, Interior Department. The 
Marlborough, Waahlngton. D. C. 

Patteraon, Charlea H., Law 1800, Caahier Fourth 
NaUonal Bank, 14 Naawu St, New York aty. 

Patteraon, Edward Hopkina, Law 1886, Editor, 710 
8th St. N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Patteraon, Edwin W.. Med. 1808, Contract Sur- 
geon, U. S. Army, Care of War Department, 
Waahlngton, D. C. 

Patteraon. Morton C, Law 1882, Clerk, War De- 
partment 824 G St N. E., Waahlngton, D. C. 

Patteraon, Walter B., Law 1886, Supervising Prin- 
dpal Public Schoola, The Princeton, Waah- 
lngton, D. C. 

Paul, Amaaa C, Law 1882, Lawyer, 760 Temple 
Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Peake, Jamea Frederick, Grad. 1804, Aaaiatant in 
Engliah, George Waahlngton University, 010 
9th St, Waahlngton, D. C. 

Pearce, William H., Law 1879, Clerk, U. a 
Pendon Bureau, 1787 S St, Waahlngton, D. C. 

Pearson, A. J., Jr., Law 1806, Lawrer, 725 Soc. 
for Savings Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pearson, Hennr Clay, Law 1876, Bookkeeper, 
Office of Secretary, U. a Treasury, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Pearson, Perry Spencer, Grad. 1800, Law 1908, 
Lawyer, 419 Century Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Peaae, Frank Alvin, Law 1886, Lawyer, 81 a 
Main St, Fall River, Maaa. 

Pechin, Maurice, Law 1868, Clerk, War Depart- 
ment, 8416 Ealin Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Peck, Paul Noble, Coll. 1904, Instructor in Mathe- 
matica, George Waahlngton University, 1102 
P St, Waahlngton, D. 0. 

Peck, Ralph Leroy, Law 1901, Lawyer, 1001 
Aahland Block, Chicago, 111. 

Peck, Seth V., Law 1894, U. S. Inspector of 
Cuatoma, 1225 21st St, Newport News, Va. 

Pedle, Stanton Canileld, Coll. 1899, Law 1902, 
Lawyer, Kellogg Bldg., Waahlngton, D. C. 

Pedle, Stanton Judkins, Professor of Law, George 
Waahlngton Unlverdty. Judge, U. S. Court 
of Claims, The Concord, Washington, D. O. 

Peffers, David Johnston, Juris. 1900, Lawyer, 
184 La Salle St., Chicago, 111. 

Pdrce, Jamea Harvey, Law 1870, Lawyer, 204 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IlL 

Pelham, John, Law 1888, Judge, 7th Judicial 
Circuit of Alabama, Anniston, Ala. 

Pendarvis, Charlea Roy, Law 1908, Lawyer, 
Oljrmpia, Waah. 

Pendleton, Joseph Sazton, Sd. 1807, with Car- 
penter Steel Co., Wyomisslng Club, Reading, 

Penfldd, Walter Scott, Law 1908, Lawyer, Auburn, 

Ind. 
Pennebaker, Charlea Darwin, Law 1876, Lawyer. 

1831 F St, Waahlngton, D. C. 
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Pomebftker, Elliott Kaye, Law 1897, Lftwyer, 

Kentucky Title Bldg., Louiflvllle, Kj. 
PeniiT, Herbert Thomas, Med. 1896, PhyiiciAii, 28 

Jkckion St, Cliftondale, liui. 
Pepper, Irwin St. Glare, Law 1906, Muaoatine, 

Iowa. 
Perkins, Adam Clarke, Law 1898, Clerk, Poat 

Office Department, 64 V St, Waahinffton, D. 
Perkins, John M., Law 1867, Lawyer, 81 Comhill, 

Boston, Mass. 
Perkins, Joseph, Med. 1899, Physician, Charleston, 

ni. 

Perkins, William Robert, Med. 1901, Physician, 
1102 4th St, Washington, D. C. 

Perlor, Edward E., Law 1888, Lawyer, 6788 
Monroe St., Chicago, IlL 

Perley, Frank Lee, Law 1877, Theatrical Manager, 
1402 Broadway, New York City. 

Perlie, Horace Edgar, Dent 1900, Dental Surgeon, 
U. S. Nayy, 6 Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

Perry, George F^iklin, ScL 1804, Civil Engineer, 
1410 6th St, Washington, D. C. 

Perry, John A., Law 1881, Lawyer, 1218 Gilpin 
St, Denver, Colo. 

Perry, Ulysses O., Law 1804, Clerk, War Depart- 
ment, 208 Seaton St N. E., Washington, 
D. C. 

Person, Robert S., Law 1904, Auditor of Treasury 
for Interior Dept, 8112 Q St, Washington, 
D. C. 

Peter, Arthur, Professor of Law, George Wash- 
ington University, Lawyer, 902 F St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Peter, B. Kennon, Law 1892, Lawyer, 1606 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Peters, Benjamin Franklin, Law 1888, Chief Clerk 
Navy Department, 140 C St S. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Peterson, Frank W., Law 1904, Clerk, U. S. 
Pension Bureau, 1000 9th St., Washington, 
D. C. 

Peterson, George, Med. 1904, Emergency Hospital, 
Wsshington, D. C. 

Peterson, George Washington, Grad. 1897, Law 
1897, Lawyer, Long Prairie, Minn. 

Peterm>n, Joseph H., Law 1905, 1240 11th St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Pettigrew, Augusta M., See Shute, Mra. D. K. 

Petty, WiUiam K., Dent. 1896, Dentist, 8381 O 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Pcjrser, Julius I., Law 1900, Lawyer, 416 6th St., 
Washington. D. C. 

Peyton, John B., I^w 1871, Clerk, Police Court, 
111 C St S. E., Washington, D. C. 

Pfeiffer, George Baden, Grad. 1895, Supt of Edu- 
cation, Blacksburg, 8. C. 

Pfender, Charles A., Med. 1906, 1802 L St, 
Wsshington, D. C. 

Pflrman, Franklin, Law 1908, Lawyer, Wardner, 
Idaho. 

Pharr, Robert Baxter, Law 1906, Lawyer, Care 
of C. W. Tillett, Charlotte. N. C. 

Phelan, Warren Waverly, Grad. 1906, Teacher, 
Superintendent, Front Royal, Va. 

Phelps, Charles Eugene, Law 1807, Lawyer, 
Princeton, HI. 

Phelps, Francis Mohun, Law 1806, Lawyer, Pacific 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Phelps, Myron H., Law 1884, Lawyer, Union 
League Club, New York City. 

Phelps, Wilbur M., Med. 1908, Physician, 829 E. 
Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 

Philip, J. Van Ness, Law 1891, Claverack, N. Y. 

Philipp, Moritz Bernard, Law 1874, Lawyer, 691 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

Phillips, Edson, Law 1908, Clerk, Interior De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

Phimns, John William, Law 1888, Lawyer, 114 E. 
9th St., Austin, Texas. 

PhiUips, P. Parker, ColL 1876, Clergyman, Epis- 
copal Church, Alexandria, Va. 



Phillips, WiUiam F. R., Med. 1890, D«ii and 
Professor of Hygiene, Department of Medirt^a, 
George Wsshington University, FhytidaM, 1007 
16th St., Washington, D. C. 

Philp, James Franldin, Law 1806, Buyer. Mer- 
cantile Business, 1822 16th St, Wtthtaftoa. 
D. C. 

Pierce, Anne Lewis, OoU. 1898, Grad. 1807, Edit- 
orial Clerk, Bureau of Chemistry, 1828 Uth 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Pierce, Harry Alleman, Law 1899, CHliicr» The 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Pierce, James H., Law 1884, Clerk. Oflloe, Auditor 
of War Department, Washington, D. C 

Pierson, William Thomaa, Jr., Sei. 1908, Iiapeetor, 

C. A P. Telephone Co., 816 5th 8t & B., 
Washington, D. C. 

Pike, Ivory Hurd, Law 1877, Lawyer, ttB Bome 

Ave., Oak Park, HI, 
Pinney, Aurelian Howard, Law 1896, Otarfc. Poat 

Office, 810 B St N. E., Washington, D. OL 
Pipes, Henry F., Med. 1902, 1st Ueut and 

Surgeon, U. 8. A., Care War 

Waahington, D. C. 
Pistorio, Irene Mabel, ColL 1904, Ardiiteet» tin 

G St, Washington, D. O. 
Pitcher, Eugene H., Law 1908, 884 A St I. B., 

Washington, D. C. 
Pitts, George Bassett, Law 1906, Patent Lswyw, 

607 E St., Washington, D. C. 
Plant, Arthur G., Law 1901, Traden NatiaMi 

Bank, Washington, D. O. 
Playter, Edward Alfred, ColL 1806, T^Mter, 

Denver, Colo. 
Pless, William A., Law 1803, Special Examiner, 

U. S. Pension Bureau, Waahington, D. OL 
Plumley, Walter Prerton, Law 1901, lawyer, 980 

F St, Washington, D. C. 
Polk, Charles M., Law 1901, Lawyer, 1114 Ohem- 

ical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pollard, Henry R., Law 1867, Lawyer, UIO B. 

Maki St., Richmond, Va. 
Pollard, John, Coll. 1860, Hon. 1877, dergjBMn, 

Richmond, Va. 
Pollard, J. Garland, Law 1893, Lawyer, 1111 B. 

Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Pollock, Joseph Wood, Dent 1906, 418 G St, 

Washington, D. C. 
Pomer^, Noah WilUs, Dent 1898, Dntiflt, 1114 

G St, Washington, D. O. 
Pond, Samuel Newman, Law 1802, Patent Lftwycr, 

1228 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, lU. 
Pool, Benjamin George, Med. 1870, Phyrfelui, 

945 Rhode Island Ave., Waahington, D. G. 
Pool, Solomon C, Juria. 1900, Greensbo«t>, K. 0. 
Pool, Stephen D., Dent 1899, 1127 6th St, Waah- 
ington, D. 0. 
Poole, Charles Clarence, Law 1882, Lawyer, 800 

Marquette Bldg., Chicago, HI. 
Poor, John Caldwell, Law 1876, Treasurer, Wasli- 

ington Gas Light Ca, 1714 Comwcticiit Ave., 

Washington, D. C 
Pope, Rolla D., Med. 1807, Physician, Duquotn, 

m. 

Porter, Henrv Kirke, Trustee of George Wash- 
ington University, Member of Coiijiiw, SI 
Lafayette Square, Washington, D. C. 

Porter, Herbert W., Med. 1894, Clerk, TrMHity 
Department, 1512 Q St., Washington, D. O. 

Portner, Edward George, Sci. 1807, Grad. 1808. 
Vice-President, R. Portner Brewing Co., 1104 
Vermont Ave., Washington, D. 0. 

Postley, Charles E., Law 1872, Physician, Qyatti- 
ville, Md. 

Potter, Henry G., Law 1872, Chief of DivldoB, 
General Land Office, 1106 G St., Washington, 

D. C. 

Potter, Margaret a, Med. 1894, Olerk, War 
Department, 607 B St N. E., Washinffton, 
D. C. 
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Pitiv, Tui Albert* OoIL 7901, Teceher, Spanldiiic 

finale Oollege, MndcogM, Ind. Ter. 

r* iniUtin W., Law 1988, Bookkeeper, 

U. & Tnuurj, ISQt Columbia Road, Waah- 

lagtoB. D. a 
Pivfvj, Rkfaard Omnrille, Iaw 1906, Aaaistaat 

■nnriner, U. 8. Patent Ofllce, Waahington, 

D. O. 
P>o—11, Caiarlcs S., Law 1885, Lawyer, Richmond, 

Fawdl* Onhame Hwne, Law 18B6, Stenograpber, 

M 8M St., Waahington, D. O. 
INwP e H , Herbert Harry, Qrad. 1901, ProC of 

Hebnfw, C3»irch Dirinity School of the Padllo, 

tan Mateo, GaL 
P aw U I, Uewellyn, Med. 190A, Phyddan, George 

WaaUngton UnlTeraity Hoapital, Washington, 

D. O. 
Pvwdl, Ralph C, Law 1899, Lawyer, 58 State 

8t, Boston, ICaaa. 
PonPBll, Wade H., Law 1898, Lawyer, Blakely, Ga. 
Pistt. Alexis h., Med. 1889, Medical Examiner, 

U. S. Pension Boreaa, Washington, D. O. 
Ptatt, ElectoB A., Law 1873, Clerk, Surgeon 

Oeneral'a OfBoe, Washington, D. C. 
Pfeatt, George W., Law 1869, Chief of Division, 

War Department, 1112 E. Capitol St., Waah- 

fagtoD, D. a 
Pratt, Walter Scott, Jr., Law 1008, Bookkeeper, 

9 Iowa Circle, Waahington, D. G. 
PmtiaB, Daniel Webster, ColL 1895, Med. 1809, 

issistsnt Professor of Histology, George Waah- 

fngtoa University, Physician, 1818 M St., 

Waahington, D. C. 
Pmtiaa, Elliott Coues, Coll. 1896, Med. 1900, 

Qimd. 1904, Physician, 1806 Rhode Island Ave., 

Waahington, D. C. 
PmtiaB, Spencer Baird, ColL 1895, Law 1897, 

Patent Lawyer, 906 G St., Waahington, D. C. 
Pmtiaa, William Clark, Law 1887, Lawyer, 606 

P St, Waahington, D. a 
Fiifj, Henry iJbert, Sd. 1898, Grad. 1905, 

Piofsssor of Civil Engineering, George Waah- 
ington University, Civil Engineer, 408 Colo- 

rado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Prevatt, James Thomss, Med. 1906, U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, Wsshington, D. C. 
Pr«f«it» George A., Law 1884, Lawyer, 610 F 

St, Wasfategton, D. a 



Prewitt, George T., Med. 1896, aerk. War De- 

Krtment, 418 11th St N. B., Waahington, 
C. 
Price, Harry Martin, Med. 1902, Physician, 886 

C St, Washington, D. C. 
Price, Henry W., Law 1887, Lawyer, 608 Fort 

Dearborn Bldg., Chicago, lU. 
Price, J. Clarence, Law 1892, Lawyer, Lester ft 

Price, 416 5th St, Washington, D. C. 
Price, Malvern H., Med. 1908, Druggist, 1266 H 

St N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Price, Thomas Malcolm, Grad. 1900, Instructor in 

Chemistry, George Washington Universitv, 

Bio-Chemist, Agricultural Department, Waah- 
ington, D. C. 
Priest, Mary Charlotte, ColL 1893, Teacher, Na- 
tional Park Seminarv, Forest Glen, Md. 
Prince, Howard Lyman. Law 1876, Librarian, U. S. 

Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
Proctor, Alfred Waters, Law 1901, Patent Lawyer, 

140 Nassau St., New York City. 
Proctor, Thomas, Law 1868, Lawyer, 66 Pine St, 

New York City. 
Proroeri. MUton Hickox, Med. 1904, 501 8th St 

S. E., Washington, D. C. 
Prout, Jonathan Slater, Med. 1866, Physician, 

26 Schermerhom St., Brookljm, N. Y. 
Pryor, John Porter, Law 1898, Agent, Pacific 

Improvement Co., Pacific Grove, Cal. ' 
Pugh, William Bell, Law 1806, Law Clerk, General 

Land Office, 1370 Kenyon St, Washington, 

D. C. 
Pulliam, John Matthew, Med. 1901, Physician, 

Longcliff. Logansport, Ind. 
Pulsifer, Woodbury, Med. 1807, Clerk, Senate 

Commerce Com., U. S. Senate, Washington, 

D. C. 
Purrington, William Archer, Law 1878, Lawyer, 

78 Wall St, New York City. 
Putnam, Clinton Atwood, Dent. 1901, Dentist, 

Newkirk's Block, Eastharopton, Mass. 
Putnam, Herbert, Hon. 1903, Librarian of Con- 

greBS, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Pyles, Richard A., Med. 1883, Physician, 115 

Monroe St, Anacostia, D. C. 
Pyles, Will Leroy, Med. 1001, First Lieutenant 

and Asristant Stugeon, U. S. Army, Care War 

Department, D. C. 
Pyne, Henry Rogers, ColL 1898, Grad. 1894, 

Teacher of Greek and Latin, Morris High 

School, New York City. 



<^lalffe, Alfred R., Uw 1872, Vsult Clerk, U. S. 

T^reasury, The Concord, Wsshington, D. C. 
QuS^ Oscar, Instructor in Physics, George Wssh- 

iagton Univendtar, Assistant Examiner, U. S. 

Patent Office, Wsshington, D. C. 
QbI^ Tunis a, Med. 1896, Physician, Falls 

Cbor^ Va. 



Quinby, William, Law 1886, Lawyer, 53 SUte 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Quinn, David Edman, Med. 1895, Medical Exam- 
iner, Pennsylvania Co., 1716 Commerce St., 
Wellsville, Ohio. 

Quinter, William Keyes, Law 1905, Lawyer, 416 
5th St, Washington, D. C. 



BadeBald>en, Frank E., Law 1001, Lawyer, 1225 

Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Hagan* Charles Alexander, Med. 1900, First Lieut. 

and Asst Surgeon, U. S. Army, Care War 

l>epartment Washington, D. C. 
Bsiaoii, Thomas W., Med. 1905, The De Soto, 

Waahington, D. C. 
Ralflr, Jamea Boy, Law 1904, Lawyer, Pendle- 

toBf Ore. 
Saaoasy, THlliam lyier, Med. 1871, Physician, 

Oambridge, Ohio. 
RaaA» Irving W., Med. 1892, G^iptain and Asst 

S u rgeon, U. & Army* Care war Department, 

WaAington, D. a 
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Randall, Arthur Theodore, Grad. 1904, Physlcisn, 
518 12th St. N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Randall, Charles Ferry, Law 1883, Patent Lawyer, 
801 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Maaa. 

Randall, Henry Edward, Law 1882, Editor in 
Chief, West Publishing Company, St Paul, 
Ifinn. 

Randall, William Gallup, Law 1008, Lawyer, 
Riverside, Cal. 

Randolph, Francea Howell, ColL 1901, 1716 Cor- 
coran St., Washington, D. C. 

Ransdell, Robert Cathcart, Med. 1902, Phyaician, 
180 B St N. S., Waahington, D. O. 
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Rastall, Charles Wesley, Law 1899» Lawyer, Silets, 

Ore. 
Rathbone, John Cosnett, Law 1888, Lawyer, 110 

7th St N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Raum, Daniel F., Law 1878, Lawyer, 418 T. IL 

O. A. BldfT., Peoria, 111. 
Raum, John, Law 1885, Lawyer, 607 E St., Wash- 

injTton, D. O. 
Rauterberg, Arthur O., Med. 1806, Physician, 610 

6th St, Washington, D. 0. 
Ravenburg, Rudolph, Med. 1874, Clerk, Surgeon 

Oenerars OflBce, War Department, The Ethel- 
hunt, Wsshington, D. C. 
Rawlings, Jesse Weems, Law 1806, Lawrer and 

Real Estate Broker, 1606 Pennsylvania Atc., 

Washington, D. O. 
Rawlings, Richard Gait, Law 1002, Real Estate, 

Loan and Insurance Broker, 1606 Pennsylvania 

Ave., Washington, D. O. 
Rawlings, Richard H., Coll. 1864, Charlottesville, 

Va. 
Rawson, William A., Dent 1800, Dentist, Tlie 

Gilbert, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rawson, Zephaniah B., Law 1888, Pacific Bldg., 

Seattle, Wash. 
Ray, Preston Blair, Coll. 1800, Lawyer, 002 F 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Raybold, George Irving, Coll. 1800, Merchant, 

1812 G St, Washington, D. O. 
Raymond, George Lansing, Professor of Aesthetics, 

George Washington university, 1810 N St, 

Washington, D. C. 
Rea, George W., Law 1806, Patent Lawyer, 601 F 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Reader, Jabe C, Law 1800, Houston, Texas. 
Rest, Samuel Callaway, ScL 1001, Lawyer, Tua- 

cola, ni. 
Redington, James K., Law 1870, Lawyer, 1888 H 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Redrow, Walter L., Law 1905, Assistant Exam- 
iner, U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
Reed, C. Eder, Med. 1008, Clerk, Naval Gun 

Factory, 787 Dearborn Place, Washington, 

D. O. 
Reed, Clyde, Law 1008, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington. D. C. 
Reed, Doctrine Hugh, Med. 1001, Physician, Con- 
way, N. C. 
Reed, Harry Day. Law 1001. Private Secretaxy, 

Ancon, Isthmian Canal Zione. 
Reed, Henry Willard, Law 1891, Real Estate 

Broker, 1416 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Reed, Joseph O., Med. 1894, Physician, 600 12th 

St., Washington, D. C. 
Reeslde, Howard S., Law 1803, Assistant Treasurer, 

American Security and Trust Co., Washington, 

D. C. 
Reeve, Deloe N., Med. 1806, Physician, Bristow, 

Iowa. 
Regpr, Harry Sebastian, Med. 1004, Physician, 1S18 

12th St, Washington. D. C. 
Reichelderfer, Luther Halsey, Med. 1800, In- 
structor in Medicine, George Wsshingtten 

University, Physician, Gsrfleld Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Reid, Clarence E., Instructor in Electricity, 

George Washington University, U. S. Bureau 

of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
Reid, George C, Law 1873, Brigadier General, 

U. S. Marine Corps, Oire of Navy Department, 

Washington, D. C. 
Reid, William Alfred, Law 1001, Attache to the 

Bolivian Legation, 25 Iowa Circle, Washington 

D. C. 
Reimuller, George William, Law 1003, Assistant 

Librarian, Library of Congress, Washington, 

D. C. 
Reinohl, David C, Law 1887, Insurance Agent 

and Broker, 012 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Reinohl, William Parker, Law 1001, Insurance 

Agent and Broker, 012 F St, Washington, 

D. 0. 



Reis, Henry, Jr.. Med. 1000, Phyiidaii, US W. 
Main St, Bellevflle, m. 

Reisner, Fred Ferguson, 8d. 1807, Orad. 18B8, 
Patent Lawver, 610 Pine St, St Loioii, Md. 

Reias, W. AsMord, Dent 1902, Dentiit, Home 
Life Bldg., Washington, D. a 

Renaud, Frank N., Law 1001, lawyer, 71 Home 
Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mieh. 

Bench, Victor B., Med. 1806, Phyddan and Sur- 
geon, 1024 N. Lanvale St, Baltimore, Md. 

Rhoaes. Charles D., Coll. 1886, Captain U. 8. 
Army, Care of War Department, wiishliiftoii, 

Rhodes, Fred. Burnett, Law 1006, derk, U. 8. 
Treasury, 1466 Bacon St, Washington, D. O. 

Rhodes. John David, Law 1002, Private Secrstuy, 
U. 8. Court of Olaima, Washington, D. O. 

Rhoton, Alvis Lemuel, Grad. 1001, Profeswt of 
Mathematics, Southwestern Baptist Univenlty* 
Jackson, Tenn. 

Rice, Charles S., Dent 1804, Phyaidan, 1015 K. 
Capitol St, Waahington, D. 0. 

Rice, Eugene Clarence, Med. 1807, 157 Kentodcy 
Ave. a E., Washington, D. O. 

Rice, George L., Med. 1868, Physician and Sur- 
geon, North Adams, Mass. 

Rice, Herbert Louis, ScL 1808, Grad. 1804, PR>- 
fessor of Astronomy, George Wadiingtmi Uni- 
versity, Assistant Astronomer, U. "6. Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C. 

Rice, James Quackenbush, Law 1884, Lawyer, ISO 
Broadway, New York City. 

Rice, Thomaa M., Dent 1800, Dentist, 1915 K. 
Capitol St, Washington, D. O. 

Rice, William E, Ifed. 1878, Phyiician, Bt,th, 

Rich, Benjamin Leroy, Law 1008, lawyer, Ansr- 
bach Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Rich, William Jamea, Law 1002, Principal Exam- 
iner, U. S. Patent Ofllce, Waahington, D. O. 

Richards, Charles N., Law 18677Clerk, U. & 
Capitol, 101 Massachusetts Ave., Wasfainffton, 
D. C. 

Richards, Luther Adolph, OolL 1002, Grad. 1908, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Waahington, D. C 

Richards, Theodore Wright, Med. 1808, Sarfeon, 
U. S. Navy, Care of Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Richardson, Albert L., Law 1802, 280 N. Capitol 
St. Washington, D. C. 

Richardson, Asa Bond, OolL 1860, In Library and 
Garden, 800 8th St., Brooklyn, N. T. 

Richardson, Charles W., Med. 1884, Trustee, Pro- 
fessor of Laryngology and Otology, George 
Washington University, Physician, 1817 Obo- 
necticut Ave., Washington, D. a 

Richardson, Edward E., Med. 1806, Coll. 1904, 
Grad. 1005, Assistant Demonstrator of Anat- 
omy. George Washington Univ., Plnriician. 
400 7th St S. W., Washington, D. 0. 

Richardson, Harriet, Grad. 1008, 1864 Wyoming 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Richardson, Harris Porter, Law 1001, Lawyer. 407 
D. S. Morgan Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Richardson, Mason Noble, Coll. IffiS, Law IBM, 
Lawyer, 1862, Wyoming Ave., waahlivtoa, 

Richmond, G. Quinn, Law 1868, Coronado Bldg., 

Denver, Colo. 
Richardson, Richard Gill, Dent 1001, Dentist 817 

14th St., Washington, D. C. 
Rickard, James Bickle, Law 1006, Becr t i u j't 

Ofllce, Interior Department, 1686 L Bt, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Riddleberger, Ralph H., Law 1807, Lawyer, IBl 

Main St, Noiifolk, Va. 
Ridgway, J. Castle, Law 1886, Lawyer, HHo, 

Hawaii. 
Ridgway, Thomaa Caldwell, Law 1809, Judge. 

District of Hilo, Hilo, Hawaii 
Ridout, John, Law 1878, Lawyer, 844 D 8t, 

Waahington, D. 0, 
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IVederlck DlUon, Law 1807, 2121 St. 
LinftoD, D. C. 
■tele«» J. Lewis, Med. 1900, Instructor in Anat- 

otnj, Georfe Wuldnfton Unircnity, Pbysi- 

cian, 811 O St, Waihinfion, D. 0. 
BDar, Philander Cnaae, Med. 1800, Phyridan, The 

Lowell, Washington, D. a 
BnU WHlard A, Law 1808, Lawyer, 888 University 

Block, Slyracuse, N. T. 
Undlanb, John H., Med. 1808, Oculist and Aurist, 

Pargo, K. D. 
Rippey, Charlca WHaon, OolL 1004, Clerk, 281 

12th 8L N. B., Washington. D. O. 
Rittenhoase, Samuel W., OolL 1870, Law 1872, 

Lawyer, 2700 P 8t, Washington, D. 0. 
BItteaoar, Arerr A., Med. 1800, Physician, 724 

King St., Akzandria, Ya. 
Bitteaoar, Ridiard Danner, Law 1008, Clerk, 815 

King 8t, Alexandria, Ya. 
Bitter, Gilbert Powers, Law 1004, Patent Lawyer, 

008 a St, Wadifaigton, D. O. 
Boaac, Saaniel B., Law 1870, Examiner. U. 8. 

Patent Office, 822 B St S. E., Washington, 

D. a 

Bobb, John Bernard, Qrad. 1002, Assistant Chem- 
ist, Md. Agr. CoU., Collm Park, Md. 

Bobb, John fVanklin, Law 1004, Patent Lawyer, 
Padllc Bldg., Washington. D. C. 

Bobbina, HiOBias A., Law 1888, Clerk, Post Office 
Dcpiirtmeat, 1020 18th St, Wadiington, D. C. 

Bobcrta, Clarence Meredith, Law 1908, Lawyer, 
844 D St , WashingtoivD. C. 

Bobcrta, 8. O. L., Law 1888, Lawyer, Pine City, 
Mimi. 

Bobertaoo, Benjamin Perry, Orad. 1002, Clergy- 
man, 1118 N. Fulton Are., Baltimore, Md. 

Bobcvtsoo, niomas M., Law 1806, Special Agent, 
n. 8. Bureau of Corporatioiis, 118 7th St 
V, B., Washington, D. C. 
r, William L, Ut± 1002, Physician, Hem- 
Ya. 

BoMnatte, BoMlla Agaea, OolL 1000, Librarian, 
801 Md. ATe. N. E., Waddngton, D. a 

BoUna, Wmiam Todd, OolL 1854, Lawyer (Re- 
tfaad), 810 B. Franklin St, Bichmond, Ya. 

B o bln ao n , Alexander L^ Med. 1880, Physician, 60 
W. 44th St, New York aty. 

BoMnaon, Oharies Kllbonme, Coll. 1807, Lawyer, 
1800 Park Bldg., Pittrfnirgfa, Pa. 

Bobfawon, Conway, Jr., Law 1880, Lawyer, 1888 
P St, Washington, D. 0. 

BoUiiaon, George Marshall, Med. 1001, 8 Jack- 
Place, Wadiington, D. O. 

Nathaniel B., ColL 1001, Grad. 1002, 
Clerk, Post Office Department, Brightwood, 

D. a 

BobinaoD, Wm Pickett, Law 1808, Lawyer, lfiS7 

Chapline St, Wheeling, W. Ya. 
Bobtem, William B.. Law 1885, Chief Deputy, 

U. 8. Marsha], dty Ball, Washington, D. 0. 
Bobnett, Auscy Hamilton, Med. 1005, George 

Wadiington UnlTersity Hospital, Washington, 

D. a 

Bodgers, George Dl^ Law 1001, Lawyer, Mua- 
cogce, bd. Ter. 

Bogera, Oarl McLean, Law 1004, Fort Stanton, 
N. Max. 

Bogera, Clyde Leland, Law 1002, Assistant Exam- 
iner, U. 8. Patent OfBoe, Washington, D. O. 

Bogera, James B., Law 1881, Patent Lawyer, 258 
Booth Broadway, Loa Angelea, Oal. 

Bogera, Joseph Decatur, Med. 1002, Assistant 
l>emoBstrator of Anatomy, George Washing- 
ton UnlT., Phyaidan, 781 8th St, WaAing- 
ton, D. O. 

Bogm, Bobcrt Fletcte. Law 1880, Lawyer, 45 
BMadway, New Ybiic City. 

Bogera, Walter Edwin, Dent 1005, 040 New York 
Ave., WaAliwtoB, D. C. 



Rogers, Willis Panrish, Med. 1006, 2217 H St, 
Waahington, D. C. 

Rohrback, Howard Lemon, Law 1889, Hollidays- 
burg, Pa, 

Roller, Charles, Law 1867, 1801 New Jersey Are., 
Washington, D. C. 

Rollings, Harry West, Med. 1888, Physician, Lost 
City, W. Va. 

Rollins, George F.. Law 1881, Clerk, Treaaury 
Department, Falls Church, Ya. 

Roome, Hairy Sherburne, Iaw 1904, Clerk in 
Treasury Department, 1240 Princeton St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Roper, L. Murphree, CoU. 1802, Clergyman, Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. 

Rosafy, Louis A., Law 1808, 1018 F St N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

Resell, Claude Augustus Oscar, Grad. 1804, Chem- 
ist and Patent Lawyer, 26 W. 27th St, New 
York City. 

Rosis, Eugene, Law 1881. Clerk, U. 8. Pension 
Bureau, 467 G St., Waahingt<m, D. C. 

Ross, George Albert, Grad. 1806. Vice-President 
and Professor of Mathematics, Hardin College, 
Ifexico, Mo. 

Ross, Grace Isabella, Coll. 1807, Examiner, Cirll 
Service Commission, 44 R St N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Roush, Albert Sigel, Dent 1802, Dentist, 44 8d 
St, Trov, N. Y. 

Rowe, Charles Frank, Coll. 1878, Law 1875, 2807 
Talbott Are., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rowland, Hugh Black, Law 1900, Lawyer, Colo- 
rado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Royce, Charles C, Law 1874, Randio Chico, 
Cbico, Cal. 

RoKzelle, Clement Dowd, Dent 1004, Dentist, 207 
8th 8t N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Rucker, Henry Cowles, Med. 1902, Physician, 
Stonega, Ya. 

Ruckman, John Hiram, Law 1002, Assistant Exam- 
iner, U. 8. Patent Office, 715 Maanchuaetts 
Are. N. E., Waahington, D. C. 

Ruckman, Webster 8., Law 1807, Assistant Exsm- 
iner, U. 8. Patent Office, 908 French St, 
Wauington, D. C. 

Rudd, Chamiing, Juria. 1901, President, Intercon- 
tbiental Correspondence UniTersity, 14tii and 
L St, Washington, D. C. 

Ruebsam, Ernest C, Scl. 1802, Structural Engi- 
neer, 10 T St, Waahington, D. C. 

Ruedy, Robert Conrad, Med. 1904, Physician, 825 
Maryland Ave. N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Ruff, William H., Law 1881, Clerk, Police Court, 
1747 U St, Washington, D. C. 

Ruiltai, George IL, Med. 1902, Instructor in Anat- 
omy. Geofge Waahington Univ., 1885 H St, 
Washington, D. C 

Ruffin, Sterling, Med. 1890, Professor of Tlieory 
and Practice of Medicine and of Clinical 
Medicine, George Waahington Unir., Phyai- 
dan, 1885 Connecticut Ave., Wasiilngton, 
D. O. 

Ruiltai, Thomaa, Juris. 1000, Lawyer, Charlotte, 
N. 0. 

Rule, Robert William, Dent 1001, Dentist, 1268 
Fourth Ave., East Oakland, Oil. 

Runyan, Elmer Gardner, Sd. 1880, Inspector of 
Oss and Meters, Thnes Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

RuofT, Henry Woldmar, Juris. 1001, Author, Edi- 
tor, and Compiler, 1087 Worthington St, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Rusk, Jefferson Steuart Law 1880, Lawyer, 6 
Beacon St, Boston, Msss. 

Buss, Eben Jeremiah, Med. 1861, Phyrician and 
S ur geon, St Marjr's, Pa. 

Russell, Edward Gaston, Law 1807, Clerk, Post 
Office Department, 40 New York Ave., Waah- 
ington, D. C. 
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Riuwll. John F., Hed. 1879, Pbyiiciui, 21 W. 

Uth St., New York City. 
Ruaell, Robert Lee, Law 1894, Lieut. Comnumder 

U. 8. Navy, Care of Navy Department, Wash- 

inffton, D. C. 
RuMell, Robert Lee. Ifed. 1901, Phyaidan, Kiowa 

Agencyt Anadarko, Ok. Ter. 
RuMell, William H., Law 1904, Clerk, Treasury 

Dept, 1240 Princeton St., Washington, D. 0. 



Ruat, Thomas Locke, Dent 1902, Deatiat, 1406 L 

St, Waahinarton, D. O. 
Ryan, Albert 'Aorpe, Law 1896, Lawyer and Al^ 

stractor, Blackfoot, Idaho. 
Ryan, Martin A., Law 1892, Lawyer 52 Broadway, 

New York City. 
Ryland, Walter Hugh, Law 1894, Lawyer and 

Editor of the Southaide Sentinel, Urbuma, Va. 
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Sabin, Morria E., Uw 1896, Law aerk, 188 18th 
St. N. E., Waahington, D. C. 

Sa«gmuller, Qeorge Marshall, ColL 1906, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Saffold, Guy Stark, Med. 1905, The Victoria, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sager, Lawrence Kingsley, Law 1908, Patent Law- 
yer, 220 Broadway, New York City. 

Sagmeister, Joseph, Law 1905, 1716 De Sales St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Sams, Fountain F., Law 1898, Principal of 
Schools, East St Louis, 111. 

Samson, George Clement Coll. 1866, Med. 1867, 
Physician, 2428 Penn Ave., Waahington, D. C. 

Samson, Thomas Smallwood, Coll. 1864, Law 1867, 
Hon. 1904, Clergyman, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Samuels, Edwin Francis, Law 1905, Assistant Ex- 
aminer, U. S. Patent OfBce, Washington, D. C. 

Samuels, Henry Floyd, Law 1902, Lawyer, Wal- 
lace, Idaho. 

Sanderlin, Georgia, Col. 1896, Grad. 1902, 1006 
N St, Washington. D. C. 

Sand^v, Frances, ColL 1901, Teacher, 687 S St, 
Waahington, D. C. 

Sanders, Henry P., Law 1870, Principal Examiner, 
U. S. Patent Office, 1504 2lBt St, Washington, 
D. C. 

Sanders, Thomas Bradford, Law 1868, Deputy 
Commissioner of Navigation, 2809 M St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sandoa, William J., Law 1892, Lawyer, P. O. Box 
82, Opelousas, La. 

Sanda, Francis Preston Blair, Law 1868, Lawyer, 
1222 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. 0. 

Sanda, Herbert Ray, Law 1902, Clerk, Census 
Office, Waahington. D. C. 

Sanford, Herbert Cooper, Law 1897, Lawyer, 916 
S. 9th St, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sargent, Thornton W., Law 1884, Lawyer, Winne 
Bldg., Wichita, Kan. 

Saul, John A., Law 1899, Lawyer, 844 D St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sawyer, Edward Whitmore, Med. 1906, Clerk, 
Treasury Dept., 1544 Columbia St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sawyer, Cleon J., Law 1884, Lawyer, 220 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Saxton, Harold N., Law 1894, Clerk, Bureau of 
Corporations, Dept of Commerce and Labor, 
Waahington, D. C. 

Saxton, Howard, Law 1904, Clerk, Law Div., Pen- 
sion Bureau, 718 12th St, Washington, D. C. 

Schadman, G. B. M., Law 1898, 1847 Roanoke St, 
Washin^on, D. C. 

Schaeffer, Edwin Martin, Med. 1868, Physician, 
2140 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Schafhirt, William G., Dent 1888, Dentist, 1010 
F St, Washington, D. C. 

Schell, Augustus P., Law 1901, U. S. Chinese 
Inspector, Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

Schley, George Bigelow, Law 1905, Assistant Ex- 
aminer, U. S. Patent Office, 1886 W St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Schmidt Ernest L., Law 1889, Lawyer, 411 6th 
St., Washington, D. C. 

Schmidt, John H. W., Law 1888, Clerk, U. S. 
Pennon Bureau, Washington, D. C. 



Schneider, Emil Charles, Law 1896, Clerk, War 
Department, 1806 Princeton St, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Schneider, Joseph, Law 1890, Lawyer, 1016 Aao- 
dation Bldff., Chicago, 111. 

Schoenbom, William E., Law 1896, Patent law- 
yer, 908 G St, Washington, D. C. 

Schoeverling, William Loraine, Juris. 1900, Insur- 
ance, 264 18th St, Milwaukee, Wia. 

Schoenfeld, Hermann, Head Professw of German, 
George Washington University, 1629 Howard 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Schulze, William, Med. 1904, Physician, Monroe, Im. 

Schumacher. John C. R., Dent 1906, 1226 Uth 
St, Waahington, D. 0. 

Schwinn, George Henry, Med. 1806, Phyaidan, 
1484 Howard Ave., Washington, D. a 

Scofleld, John C, Law 1896, Chief Clerk, War 
Department, 1614 P St., Washington, D. a 

Scott Angelo O., Law 1886, President Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 8CU1- 
water, Okla. 

Scott, George W., Professor of Law, George Wash 
ington university. Library of Congress, Wash 
ington, D. 0. 

Scott Thomas Allen, Law 1904, Clerk, Agricul 
tural Department 1286 B St S. W., Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Scott Thomas M., CoL 1856, Lawyer, Onancoefc, Vft. 

Scott Walter Armitage, ScL 1900, Aasistant Ex 
aminer, U. S. Patent Office, 1726 Pemuiyl 
vania Ave., Waahington, D. C. 

Scott Walter S., Med. 1896, Physician, OhiUi 
cothe, Ohio. 

Scott William F., Law 1867, 27 WnUam St 
New York City. 

Scranage, J. Martin, Law 1896, Cleric, P. O 
Department 1626 17th St, Washington, D. O. 

ScuUy, Edward Thomaa, Law 1807, Lawyer, 61 
Savings Bank Bldg., Pittsfleld, Mass. 

Seager, John F., Law 1890, Private Secretary to 
Chief Engineer of the Panama Canal, Isth- 
mian Canal Zone. 

Seaman, William H., Law 1872, Principal Exam- 
iner, U. S. Patent Office, 1424 Uth St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Searcy, W. E. H., Law 1868, Offidal Court Re- 
porter, Circuit Court Pub. Phonograph Books 
and Editor of the Middle Georgia Famscr, 
Griffin, Ga. 

Searle, Dilson B., Law 1868, Judge, 7th Judicial 
District St Cloud, Minn. 

Searle, William Daniel, Law 1906, Clerk, War 
Department, 1181 12th St., Washington, D. O. 

Seely, Lewis Warren, Law 1882, Lawyer, 880 Cali- 
fornia St, San Francisco, CaL 

Seibert Edward G., Med. 1898, Assistant ProfM- 
sor of Chemisti7, George Washington UniT., 
Phvaidan, 916 14th St., Washington, D. a 

Seibold, Arthur Bingham, Law 1896, Lawyer, 746 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Seidell, Atherton, Grad. 1901, Assistant Chemist, 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agrieul- 
tiure. Washington, D. C. 

Seip, Albert N., Law 1867, Lawyer, 1204 T Bt, 
Washington, D. C. 

Seitz, Roy Ernest, Med. 1904, Clerk, Census 
Office, The Sherman, Washington, D. O. 
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BdlliiuKik, EnMt A., lied. 1S74, PhrdcUn, flU 

a St.. Wuhineton, D, C. 
BdUuuKD. H»rTT A., M«L 18M. Phyddin, MS 
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■oric^ Fnd Aniler, Law 1H8, Lawjcr, Bbirui, 

B*T*niH«, CuKll, Uw law. Patent Kwrer, MM 

r 8t, WidiliifftDii, D. a 
Sevan, BucwD., Law ISBS, Principal 

liwr. D. a Patent OOet. im PrlDCcton BL, 

WaAlutla. D. C 
Beltta, Edwanl J.. Ibd. 1S88, Pbrridan, Stiurla, 

a Dak. 
Barmoor, Ocorci DndlFr. I^w 1880. PatcDt Law- 

jra, BS8 Cliutl Bt, New Hiren. Cono. 
Bamoor, Hvirr A., I'w iSrt. Lawyer, 911 F Bt, 

WaaUoclai, D. O, 
Bamwar. (^Up Hinkle, Law 1880, Lawrer, Ml 

Paladte BUv., Dnlutb. Hbm. 
^■^ E^ <?^ P^*- 1^°^ Deutlrt, eU Ulh 

.. ', I«w 1B0S. AiaMant Biam- 

a. Pateot Offlce, IWl OUKm Bt, 

rrJitptilna Pawn, ColL Un, TMcb- 
UDtmwd Place. Wuhlnfton, D. a 

Jt, VmUiD B,, Traatae, 0«art* Wa*- 

bictoB DnlT., Aalataiit Poatmaiter Oenenl, 
UM Untwood PUe*. WaAlniton I>, O. 
Bhndi, A. B., P rtiJ ew OT ot Ortbowdlc BuriR7. 
Oeors* WadUnctoB Unlnnltj, Fhraiidaii. 1118 
Haw York An.. Wailiiiwtan, D. C. 
attnwtta, a W.. Law UM. Ltwja, 1800 LaTar- 



n^^tab 



W.'Va. 



HI VMhlnctoD l^t 

L., Law IBM, Lawjier, FiJnnont, 

. .... Dait IMS, Itfil Rhode laUad 

Atc, Widdsfton, I>. C. 
Sha. WfllknBdwvd, Hed. IMS, SI« nd St., 

^addnctoB, D. a 
Wmtwi ae, Bbner bnid. Law 1SB6. Iawtct, SO 

Ooort St. Boatai, Haaa. 
nhiriiliii. diarlM J., Ved. 18M, Clerk, Foit Of5ca 

Depaitmnt, im M St, Wuhlngton. D. a 
AkMid, Hoot Gaton, Law lEM, Asent, Vlcken 

Sou and llulB, Colondo BldR., W*diln(toB. 

D. C. 

— , Law IBM. Lewjer. ~ 



_ BeMfb. ColL USB. LawTcr. Ell Tlth 

m., WadiiDCtoo, D. C. and Bhainlnn. Md. 
■fakkK Oentc B.. Jr., Law 1S88. Arrt Unit, 

D. a tTwj.Otn at War Department. Waah- 

faWten, D. O. 
(Unn, JobD BnwBard, Jr., ColL 19U, Cirtl Eogl- 

neer, WaAliytoD D. C. 
BUpmui, Flonocc. Baa Lawyer, Un. Fni. O. 
BUpman. a A., Law ISW, Clerk, D. a PenaloB 

Baraau. SU Sd St., Waihlnfton, D. O. 
Mrier, John J., Ked. IWO, phjilciaii, UCtt Var- 

BMNrt A**., VaAlncton. D. C. 
naMv, wniiuB nonaa. Law IMO, Special b- 
• tn/^r, V. a P — '— '^— ™— ki-— ■™ n n 



Shore, Frande Harint, Im IML OorenoMnt 

dark, U» New Jew; Am.. w5ili«tan, D. 0. 
Ehoqp. Joe Powell, Law 1BB7, lAwjer, Wt laws 

Bldj., Sloui OltT, Iowa. 
Shrere, Ohailca a, Jr., Law ISBT, I^wrer, 10OT 

Ttb St, WadilnBtoa, D. a 
Shrewdnirr, Albeit D., Law 1888, I^wrer, fe 

Itllk St. Boaton, liim. 
EhuIeldC Bobort W., Hed. IBTO, Uajor, O. B. 

iimj (Retlrfd), Author, 171 W. llith St. 

New York Cltj. 
Shank, Alouo Walter, Law UOT. Clerk. War De- 
partment, 1U0 E. Capitol Bt.WaatilJwton,D.C. 
Bhiuler, William IL, I^w 18N, Lawrer. 1101 

PeDnvlnuiU Ate., WaahiutoD, D. 0. 
ShoU. Daniel KerJoot. Coll. 18J», Med. " — ~ 

leaor of AnatomT, Oto ' 

renitr. Phyaldan. IHS 

Bhute, Un. d'. K. (Petticrew. Auguata IL), lied. 

18B1, ITie De Sale* St, WaablDcton. D. C 
Slckela. Dennla Klncaltr. uw ISTl, Deputy Ooun- 

tr Clerk. Ooun^ Clerk'i Offlce, Seattle, Wadi. 
Slddcma, Fred. U. Law 1887, Iaw;er, Bond Bldf.. 

Waahlngton. D. O. 
Sistei*. Edward O., Law ISM, Patent Lawrer, 

808 r Bt. WaefalniMB. D. O. 
Blnunona, Bruce, Law ISSK, Norfolk, Ta. 
BlDinan*, Oearge, L«w IBTS, Chief ot DItIiIob, 

once of Stcrttarr, U. a Treaaurf, Comtr ol 

Roanoke and 11th Sta., Wlahlniton, D. O. 
t, KuDid Howetl, Law 1IH8, Patent I*wra, 



ChenUt, TrvwuTi 

Initon, D. O. 
BImoni; Junlui, Law 1888, Lawyer, K7 Ftrrt St, 

WMhlnitOB. D. C. 
Slnu, William Baton, Hed. 1B». Broker. CIS 11th 

Bt. Waihinaton, D. C. 
Slncletoo, William H., ColL ISIS. Uw^er. lUeo 

II St. Wadiington. D. C. 
Blpe. Doroth; HoUutd. See Bradle}', Hn. D. 0. 
Skinner, FYank Eugene. ScL 18W. Teacher, Tako- 

ma Park, D. C. 
Bkinner, Wllllan W.. Ond. 18M, Chemlat, Bureau 

(4 Chemiatrj. Agricultun ' ~ 

instoD, D. C. 
fliinnvy Walttf Gordon, ColL IfiOl. FroFpaaor of 
thematicB and Chemlitir, Catawba Collese, 
■ton, N. O. 
I. J<^ Bottrell. Jr.. Law UH. Hanager, 



Bldg., WMblnston. 1 






D Clark. Law UOO, Law7CT, Erana- 



u.rf, U. a Peni .. 

Small, William. Law ISOS, Lawyer,' ISU 
Bt. WaehingrtoB. D. G. 

William' H., Law 1BS8, Lawyer, NUn, 

SmithTAddiiDn Taylor, Law 18911. Lawyer, US «k 

St N. B,, WaiUniion, D. C. 
Smith, Bernard Howard. Ond. IMS, Gbemiat. 

Bureau ol Chrrainrj'. Agrlcaltural Dept, 

Waahlngton, D. C. 
Smith, Cbarlee a. Aiaistant Praleaur of Latin 

and Crtek. Oeorge Waahlngton Unlnnlty, 

n22 H St, Wiehlnglon, D. C. 
Smith. OomeUui TomoXbr, Hed. UOO, Phyaldan, 

^mnelton, W. Va. 
Smith, Dwight Cordon, Hed. IMS. Phyelclan, 

nn 11th Bt, Waahlngton, D. C. 
Smith, Edgar, Jr., Aaalatant In Ohemlitr]'. Oeorge 

Waihinftoo VninnUr, RockrUle, Ud. 
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Smith, Brnert E., Dent IMtt. Dentist, 610 B St 
N. S., Wuhiiigton. D. O. 

Smith, F. De hytt. Law 1886, Lawyer, 48 Wall 
St, New YorkCity. 

Smith, Flora Warren, ColL 1901, Stenographer 
and Bookkeeper, 821 East Honumoit St, 
Col(»rado Springa, Colo. 

Smith, Franda Marion, Law 1806, Clerk, Judge 
Advocate General'i Of&ce, War Department, 
Waahington, D. C. 

Smith, Fred H., Law 1806, 087 28d St, Waahing- 
ton, D. a 

Smith, Harrey Faria, Law 1807, Lawyer, Olarka- 
burg, W. Va. 

Smith, Homer A. A., Law 1901, Amiatant Libra- 
lian. Department of Law, Clerk, Ofllce Audi- 
tor for War Dept, 741 Princeton St, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Smith, Howard Freeman, Dent 1001, Dentiat, 
South Hadley Falla, liaaa. 

Smith, J. Harriaon, Law 1891, Lawyer, Judge 
Probate Court Miami Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

Smith, John Day, Law 1878, Judge, Diatrict 
Court, 2720 PUlsbury Ave., Minneapolia, Minn. 

Smith, John W. Forney, Law 1892, Lawyer, 810 
4th St, Waahington, D. C. 

Smith, John Wealey. Law 1874, Lawyer, 1424 New 
York Ave., Waahington, D. C. 

Smith, Lincoln B., Law 1892, Lawyer, Aariatant 
Attorney, Dept of Juatice, 1768 Oiegon Are., 
Washington, D. C. 

Smith, Lloyd Lyman, ColL 1906, U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, 820 Maancfauaetts Ave. N. E., 
Waihington, D. C. 

Smith, Louis Carter, Law 1809, Lawyer, Old South 
Bldg., Boston, Maaa. 

Smith, Ludan Conway, Med. 1906, 801 Duke St, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Smith, Ralph Lawaon, Law 1908, Lawyer, 816 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Smith, Rexford M., Law 1888, Patent Lawyer, 902 
F St, Waahington, D. C. 

Smith, Robert Emmett, Law 1871, Clerk, Agricul- 
tural Department, 8007 P St, Washington, 
D. C. 

Smith. Robert Everett, Law 1901, Lawyer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Smith, Roger Oreen, 8ci. 1901, Graduate Student, 
University of Wisconsin, Mtdison, Wis. 

Smith, Samuel C, Med. 1861, Physician, Hender- 
son, Ky. 

Smith, Sidney Fuller, Grad. 1901, Law 1904, As- 
sistant Examiner, U. 8. Patent Office, 72 V 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Smith, W. H. H., Div. 1871, Chief Clerk, Bureau 
of Steam Engineering, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Smith, W. Herbert ColL 1879, Law 1882, Court 
Reporter, 412 6th St., Washington, D. C. 

Smith, Walter Scott, Law 1896, Juris. 1900, Law- 
yer and State Senator, Lineville, Ala. 

Smith, William Martin, Law 1897, Chief Clerk, 
Bureau Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
8106 11th St, Waahington, D. C. 

Smith, William Miller, Law 1901, Lawyer, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Smith, William Thomas, Med. 1899, Physician, 
Moody, Fla. 

Smithe, J. Curtiss, Dentist, 1816 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 

Snell, Arthur Vecder, Law 1906, Clerk, U. S. 
Treasuiy, 8010 Dunbarton Ave., Waahington, 
D. C. 

Snelling, Walter Otheman, Coll. 1904, Student, 
8412 18th St., Washington, D. C. 

Sniffln, W. W., Assistant in French, George Wash- 
ington University, 812 North Carolma Ave. 
S. E., Washington, D. C. 

Snodgrass, John J., Law 1897, Clerk, Post Office 
Department Takoma Park, Waahington, D. C. 

Snow, Alviras Erastus, Law 1896, 610 E. Temple 
St. Salt Lake City, Utah. 



Snow, Hubert Maxcey, Law 1904, Lawyer, 40 WaD 
St New York dty. 

Snow, Lealie P., Law 1890, Lawyer, Bodiaitar, 
N. H. 

Snowden, Edgar, Med. 1908, Physician, Alens' 
dria, Va. 

Snyder, William Tayloe, Law 1877, Rector, Oharch 
of the Incarnation, 1817 19th St, Waahington, 
D. C. 

Soley, James Russell, Law 1800, Lawyer, 88 Wall 
St., New York City. 

Solyom, Herbert Louia, ColL 1902, Grad. lOQi, 
Assistant Examiner, U. & Patent Offlee^ 
Washington, D. C. 

Sorrell, George Reuben, Med. 1896, Physidan, 816 
F St. a W., Washington, D. C. 

Soult Will Eugene, Law 1901, Printer, 1404 6th 
St, Waahington, D. C. 

Sowers, J. Richard, Med. 1859, Physician, War- 
renton, Va. 

Sowers, Zackariah Turner, Coll. 1800, Med. 1870, 
Physician, 1707 Maanchuaetta Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Spalding, Edward, Law 1809, Lawyer, Norfolk, Ta. 

Spalding, Edwin W., Law 1890, Lawyer 024 F St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Spalding, .fames H., Law 1886, Lawyer, 014 F St, 
Washington, D. O. 

Spangler, Albert D., Law 1804, Clerk, 72 S St, 
Waahington, D. O. 

Sparks, Laban, Law 1890, Philopolia, Md. 

Sparrow, Bradford P., Law 1876, I^Dnbarman, 
Somerville, Va. 

Spaulding, Homer L., Med. 1896, PhyiieiaB tad 
Surgeon, 6 Masonic Temple, Des Moinea, Iowa. 

Spaulding, John Cecil, Law 1899, Lawyer, 608 
Hammond Bldg., Detroit Mich. 

Spear, Ellis, Jr., Law 1901, Patent Lawyer, 020 
Tremont Bldg., Boston, Masa. 

Specht, Augustus Franklin, Law 1897, Aolatant 
Secretary, Pacific Coast Lumber Mfn. Asso- 
ciation, 004 Lumber Exchange, Seattle, Wash. 

Speer, Luther F., Law 1894, Clerk Treasury De- 
partment 722 North Carolina Ave. S. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

Spdden, Alb^, Law 1889, Architect 706 G St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Speiden, Edgar, Jr., Med. 1906, Supt, C. it P. 
Telephone Co.. 6S9 EUiott St. N. E., Waahing- 
ton, D. C. 

Spencer, Frank A., Law 1807, Patent Lawyer, OOT 
O St, Washington, D. C. 

Sperl, William John, Law 1906, Assistant Ex- 
aminer, U. S. Patent Office, 8678 Morgan 
Ave., Waahington, D. C. 

Sperry, Paul, CoU. 1902, Student 48 Quincy 8t, 
Cambridge, Masa. 

Spinks, Edm, Law 1906, Clerk, General ImnA 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Spirk, Charles Alexander, Law 1908, Lawyer, 614 
New York Block, Seattle. Waah. 

SpofTord, Ainsworth R., Assistant librarian. Li- 
brary of Congreas, Washington, D. C 

Sprague, Frank H., Law 1871, Special Ezaminer, 
U. S. Pension Bureau, 28 P. O. Bldg., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Sprigg, L. Patterson, Law 1882, Lawyer, Flnt 
National Bank Bldg., San Diego, OaL 

Sprigg, William M., Med. 1886, Physidan and 
Surgeon, 1015 lOth St., Washington, D. C 

Sprowls, James M., Law 1886, Clerk, Oflloe Audi- 
tor for P. O. Dept, 246 lOth St N. S., 
Washington, D. C. 

Stabler, Nora Leland. See Worth, Mrs. Geo. 8. 

Stack, Joseph Courtney, Law 1906, Lawyer, 607 
8d St, Washington. D. C. 

Stallcup, James Alfred. Law 1890, Lawyer and 
Abstractor, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Stamper, William Stephen, Law 1896, Clerk, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wadiington, D. OL 

Stanley, James Garfield, Law 1904, Lawyer, Lead 
City, a Dak. 
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Stanton, Gordon, Med. 1905^ 1000 Ifaiaachuietts 

ATe., WMfaington, D. 0. 
atanton, Lemuel J., Med. 1804, Special Examiner, 

U. 8. Pension Bureau, P. O. Bldg., Peoria, 

HL 
Stanton, Mmxj O., Med. 1894, Phjaician, 217 St. 

Jamea St., Peoria, IlL 
Stanton, Timotlur William, Orad. 1897, Instructor 

in Paleontology, QecMrge Wiihington Univ., 

Paleontoiogiat, 64 8 St., Washington, D. C. 
Staick, Carl A., Law 1894, Vice Pres. Monte Ne 

BaUwaj Company, Monte Ne, Vinda P. O., 



Starr, Jacob Webster, Law 1877, Clerk, War De- 
partment, 1S81 Wallach Place, Washington, 

Staulfer, Hemy Edgar, Law 1890, Examiner, U. & 
Patent Office, 2407 M St, Washington, D. O. 

StaTely, Albert L., Clinical Professor o( Oyne- 
oology, George Washington University, rhy- 
sician, 1207 Connecticut Ave., Washington, 
D. a 

Sti^jton, William H., Uw 1889, Lawyer, 170 
Broadway, New York City. 

StaaniSi John Warren, Med. 1900, Physician, 46 
Ouirch St., Winchester, Msss. 

Steele, Ssnford H., Law 1871, Lawyer, 26 Broad 
St., New York aty. 

Staif er, GMrse, ScL 1800, Grad. 1802, Chemist, 
U. a Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Stellwagcn, Edward J., Law 1876, President Union 
Trust and Storsge Co., 1414 F St, Washing- 
ton, D. a 

ffttr^**"! David Edgar, Law 1908, Manager Stone- 
Idgh Court, Washington, D. C. 

Stephen^ Francis H., GoU. 1886, Law 1887, Law- 
yer, Assistant Corporation Counsel, 416 6th 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Stcpiicns, Robert Allan, Law 1901, Lawyer, 1020 
N. Gilbert St, Danville, DL 

Stepbenson, Claude G., Law 1889, Lawyer, The 
Savoy, Washington, D. C. 

Stapfacnson, Samuel L., Law 1871, Head of Divi- 
sion, Litemal Revenue Office, 1727 Riggs 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

Sterrctt, Douglas Bovard, ColL 1902, Springland, 
Washington, D. C. 

Stcrrett, Hennr Hatch Dent, ColL 1898, Clergy- 
man, 607 B. leth 8t, New York City. 

Stcrrett. J. Macfaride, Head ProleaK>r of Philoso- 
pbj, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. OL 

Stcrrett. William Dent, ColL 1900, Springland, 
Washington, D. a 

Steonrt Alex. &, Law 1886, Patent Lawyer, 908 
O St, Wsshington, D. C. 

Stenart, William M., Law 1884, Statistician, The 
Kensington, Wsshington, D. C. 

Stevens, Perly Egbert, ScL 1895, Civil Engineer, 
sot Utfa St a W., Wsshington, D. C. 

Adlai E., Hon. 1896» Lawyer, Bloom- 
HL 

Charles Hugh, Law 1896, Fishery Ex- 
pert, Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 

S te f^n so n, George Edmun d Tr aver, ColL 1896, 
Qrad. 1897, ^ergyman, 8787 Boqnet St, Pitts- « 
borg^ Pa. 

Btercnson, G. Fsber, Law 1892, Clerk, Office 
Auditor for P. 0. Dept, 911 V St, Wash- 
ington, D. a 

Stevenson, Hu^ Thomas, ColL 1806, Grad. 1897. 
Pastor Be^aiqr Baptist Church, 86 Randolph 
St, Wsshington, D. C. 
Steward, John Walton, Law 1897, Lawyer, United 

Hai>k Bldg., Patenon, N. J. 
Steward, WiUard G., ScL 1891. Assistant Engi- 
neer, U. a Geological Survey, Wsshington, 

D. a 



Stewart, Alonao H., Law 1890, Assistant Door- 
keeper, U. a Senate, 204 4th St a E., 
Washington, D. C. 

Stewart, Henry Clay, Jr., Law 1886, Real Estete, 
Loans and Insurance, 617 14th St, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Stewart, John Sylvester, Law 1886, Lawyer, 1016 
Preston Ave., Houston, Texas. 

Stewart, John Whitehurst Med. 1900, Physician, 
707 12th St, Wsshington, D. C. 

Stewart, Joseph, Law 1884, Assistant Supt Rail- 
way Adjustment, P. O. Dept, 1644 Howard 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Stewart William H., Law 1901, Merchant, Ogel- 
thorpe, Ga. 

Stiles, George W., Jr., Med. 1905, 1862 B St 
S. W., Washington, D. O. 

Stinipson, Herbert Baird, Law 1891, Lawyer, 8 
W. 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 

Stimpson, William Q., Med. 1886, PaaKd Assist- 
ant Surgeon, Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital S^vice, Care of Marine Hospital Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Stine, Oliver C, Law 1898, 88 Union Square, New 
York City. 

Stone, George F., Law 1884, Chief Clerk to Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, Post Office 
Dept, Wsshington, D. C. 

Stone, James H., Med. 1889, Physician, 1806 
Rhode Islsnd Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Stone, John HamUton, CoU. 1892, Med. 1896, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon, U. 8, Army, 
Care War Dept, Wsshington, D. C. 

Storm, Christian George, ColL 1898, Grad. 1899, 
Sub-Inspector of Powder, Navy Dept, Care 
California Powder Works, Ssnta Cms, CaL 

Story, Myron L., Law 1866, 628 A St a £., 
Washington, D. C. 

Stout, John Labarette, Law 1806, Lawyer, 601 
Mutual Life Bldg., SeatUe, Wash. 

Stoutenburgh, Arthur Tobias, Law 1886, Lawyer, 
220 Broadway, New York City. 

Strasburger, Milton Z., Juris. 1900, Lawyer, 412 
6th St., Wsshington, D. C. 

Straughn, Martin Norris. Grad. 1902, Assistant 
Chemist, Maryland Experiment Station, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

Street Daniel B., Med. 1897, Physician, U02 9th 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Stromberger, Henry Holliday, Med. 1809, Physi- 
cian, 109 I St, Washington, D. C. 

Strong, Gordon, Law 1890, Real Estate Broker, 
209 State St, Chicago, HI. 

Stuart Albert Rhett, CoU. 1808, Law 1900, Grad. 
1900, Juris. 1902, Lawyer, Maryland Trust 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Stuart, Alexander T., ColL 1860, Hon. 1904, Supt 
of Public Schools, Franklin School Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Stuart Barnwell a. Law 1896, Lawyer, Hughes 
Block, Denver, Colo. 

Stuart, Benjamin Rhett, Law 1897, Teller, Bell * 
Co., Bankers, Washington, D. C. 

Stuart James, Med. 1892, Physician, 987 R St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Stuart, Julius Walker, Law 1894, Lawyer, Mary- 
land Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Stuart, William Clarkson, Law 1889, Lawyer, First 
National Bank Bldg., Newport News, Va. 

Stubblefleld, Thomas W., Dent 1890, General 
Manager, Stubblefleld Banking and Trust Co., 
1224 F St, Wsshington, D. C. 

Sturtevant Charles L., ColL 1886, Law 1888, 
Patent Lawyer, 902 F St, Wsshington, D. a 

Stutler, Delmar Clay, Law 1905, Parkeraburg, 
W. Va. 

Stute, Frederick George, Law 1896, Assistant Man- 
aging Editor, West Publishing Co., St Psul, 
Minn. 
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Suddarth, Junci L., lied. U68. Plijiidui 817 V, 
Capitol St, Waahington, D. a 

Sugg, Charlea Rountree, Ooll. 1906, Clerk, Qov 
ernment Printing Office, Waahington, D. C. 

SolliTan, Harry Roland, Law 1877, Pay Inapector, 
U. 8. Navy, Care Navy Department, Waah 
ington, D. O. 

Sullivan, La Verne Latimer, Law 1808, Lawyer, 
Hailey, Idaho. 

Sullivan, Hilnor R., Law 1888, Principal Exam 
iner. U. S. Patent Office, Hotel La Normandie 
Wadiington, D. O. 

Sullivan, Thomaa Vincent, Grad. 1001, Chemist, 
Treaiury Department, 1828 Vernon Ave., Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Sullivan, Willis Eugene, Law 1807, Lawyer, Hai 
ley, Idaho. 

Sumner, Charles E., Law 1886, Lawyer, Columbia 
Bldg., Portland, Greg. 

Sumner, Charles Johnstone, Law lOOS, Superin- 
tendent, House Document Room, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Surguy, Harry Clay, Law 1804, Clerk, War De- 
partment, 1002 nth St., Washington, D. C. 

Suter, Frank, ColL 1886, Teacher, 8020 Irving 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

SutUff, Milo H., Hed. 1806, Qerk, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. O. 

Sutton, Richard Lightbum, Med. 1004, Assistant 
Surgeon, U. S. Navy, Care Navy Department, 
Waahington, D. C. 

Sutton, Robert Lee, Med. 1880, Physician, Orr- 
viUe, Ala. 



Swain, OUver A. T., Med. 1801, Pliyiidaiw UQt 
Main St., Athol, Mass. 

Swallow, Howard A., Law 1002, Lawyw, Vtitt 
National Bank Bldg., Danville, IlL 

Swartzell, Mosheim F. F., ColL 1886, Piiaeipal 
Eastern High School, 1112 Rhode fdaad Ave, 
Washington, D. C. 

Swayse, J. Clarke, Law 1006, Clerk, U. 8. Pen- 
sion Bureau, 784 12th St., Washington, D. a 

Sweeney, James G., Law 1000, Carson City, Kev. 

Sweet, Herbert L., Law 1802, Oskosh, Wis. 

Swenerton, Waitstill H., Law 1006, Assistant Ex- 
aminer, U. 8. Patent Office, Waahington, D. C. 

Swett, Fred. Kimball. Law 1880, Med. 1880, Phy- 
sician, 1100 I St. N. E., Washington, D. O. 

Swett, Otis D., Law 1801. ColL 1004, Beglrtrar, 
George Washington University, 2007 G SL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Swift, Granville Richard, Law 1002, Lawyer, Fred- 
ericksburg, Vs. 

Swindell, Charles Le Roy, ColL 1004, Student of 
Medicine, Beaufort, N. C. 

Swisher, Charles C, Head Professor of Hiatoiy 
snd Professor of Politics, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C. 

Switzer. Elbridge C, Vet. 1807, 184 Main St, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Swygert, George Henry, 8cL 1001, Grad. 1001, 
1118 M St, Washington, D. C. 

Symons, William Leonard, Law 1806, Member of 
Board of Pension Appeals, Tlie Woodley, 
Washington, D. C. 

Syrich, Frank D., Law 1801, Law Accou n tant, 
1841 L St, Washington, D. C. 



Taggart, Eugene Henry, Law 1002, Real Estate, 
626 18th St, Washington, D. C. 

Taggart, Giles Russell, Sci. 1900, Clerk, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, Garrett Park, 
Md. 

Tait, Galen Lamar, Law 1806, Juris. 1000, Lawyer, 
American University Park, Washington, D. C. 

Talbert, E. Hume, Law 1887, Patent Lawyer, 029 
M St, Washington, D. C. 

Talbott, H. Maurice, Law 1871, Lawyer, Rock- 
ville, Md. 

Talbott, H. Worthington, Coll. 1800, Insurance 
Inspector, 12 Masonic Temple, New Orleans, La. 

Talbott John Allan, Jr., Med. 1906, 008 16th St, 
Waahington, D. C. 

Talbott Ottio H. W., Law 1897, Rockville, Md. 

Talley, Haskell Burlason, Juris. 1902, Lawyer, 
Tulsa, Ind. Ter. 

Tallman, Roy Warner, Law 1901, Lawyer, 108 
Seaton St, Washington, D. C. 

Tanner, James A.. Law 1806, Assistant Attorney, 
Department of Justice, 1416 N St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Tanner, J. Bradley, Law 1801, Lawyer, 100 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Tappan, J. Clarence, Med. 1800, Physician, 11 R 
St N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Tarbox, Fred. L., Law 1807, Qerk, 110 11th 
St N. E, Washington, D. C. 

Tssker, Fred. Elmer, Law 1886, Lawyer, 220 
Broadway, New York City. 

Tayler, Lila, Grad. 1800, 1840 2lBt St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

fayler, Louise. See Jones, Mrs. E. B. 

Taylor, Albert Vincent, Law 1894, Lawyer, 
Society for Savings Building, Cleveland, O. 

Taylor, Adelbert A., Med. 1000, Medical Examiner, 
1416 Chapin St, Washington, D. C. 

Taylor, Alvln V., Law 1801, Lawyer, 815 Dooley 
Block, Salt Lake City, UUh. 

Taylor, Bernard H., Law 1888, State's Attorney, 
Fulton County, Canton, IlL 

Taylor, Blain W., Law 1806, Lawyer, EUdns, 
W. Va. 



Taylor, Hannis, Professor of Law, George Wadi- 
ington University, Counsel, Spaniah Treaty 
Claims Commission, 1411 H St., Wsshington. 
D. C. 

Taylor, Hawkins, Law 1886, 1811 K St, Wadiing- 
ton, D. C. 

Taylor, John E., Law 1901, Lawyer, 416 6th St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Taylor, Lewis Harvie, Med. 1908, Instructor in 
Clinical Medicine, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Waahington, D. C. 

Taylor, Ruasell Brooks, Law 1877, Clerk, Treasury 
Department 1488 Stoughton St, Washington, 
D. C. 

Taylor, Thomas Corwin, Law 1871, Lawyer, 921 
G St., Washington, D. C. 

Taylor, William Hill, Law 1896, Yonkers, N. T. 

Telford, Erastus Dalson, Law 1001, Clerk, War 
Department 1612 New Jersey Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Tellier, Julius Arthur, Law 1005, Clerk, U. S. 
Capitol, 1408 Sheridan St, Washington, D. C. 

Templeton, Edwin Starr, Law 1877, Lawyer, 
Greenville, Pa. 

Ten Eyck, Jerome B., Med. 1872, Dentist, The 
Savoy, Washington, D. C. 

Tennant Frederick A., Law 1008, Asststaat Ex- 
aminer, U. S. Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

Terrill, Jared D., Law 1872, Chief Law Clerk, 
Treasiuy Department, 1884 Vermont Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 

Test, Robert Wharton, Law 1896, Manager for 
Maryland for Library Bureau of Boston, 8729 
W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Tharin, Frank N., Law 1898, Juris. 1902, 419 B 
St N. E., Waahington, D. C. 

Thayer, Rufus H., Law 1878, Lawyer, 080 F St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Thian, L. R., Law 1880, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thigpen, Edward Fort Law 1896, Shreveport, La. 

Thigpen, John Howard, Grad. 1806, Civil Service, 
Manila, P. L 
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Law IflOS, Ltw7<r (BUlr * 

TlMBi), 416 60k BL, Waahington, D. a 

Wuliam Ghciter, OolL 1904, Draftunan, 

TOt North Ouolina Ave., Washinffton, D. C. 
11ioaiM» Henry (kwD, Law 1908, Lawyer, Fendall 

BUIf., Waddagton, D. C. 
Ilioaiaa, Hfllebcrt Ward, Law 1890, Inaurance, 

Oolorado Bids., Waahington, D. C, 
Ilioaiaa, John H., Law 1898, Lawyer, Chief of 

DMaioa Publio Landa, General Land Offloe, 

WaahiagtoB, D. O. 
Tbomfrnm, Gharlca H., OoIL 1874, Chief Clerk, 

ISth Lii^t Hooae Dlat, 8af e Depoait Bldg., 

fiaa Fratndaoo, OaL 
TlmDpKm, Bdwmrd Qynia, ScL 1901, Qrad. 1902, 

Aariatant Ksaminer, U. 8. Patent Office, 1641 

Uth 8t, Waahington, D. C. 
Thonpaon, Henry C., Profeaaor of OperatiTe 

Dcntl^txy, George Waahington Unlveraity, 

DcBtlat, Ills PemaylTania Ave., Waahington, 

D. C. 
niQinpaon, Henry Bice, Law 1908, Lawyer, 408 

Borke Bldf., Seattle, Waah. 
Tbompaon, Joon Barker, Law 1871, Lawyer, 986 

P St., Waahington, D. C. 
Tbompaon, Joaeph Ford, Profeaaor of S ur ge r y , 

Oeoffgc Waamngtcn Univerrity, Phyiician, 804 

17th 8L, Waahington, D. C. 
Ihonmaan, Joaeph Lawn, Med. 1904, Aariatant in 

Minor Surgery, George Waahington Univenity, 

Phyaician, Bockrille, Md. 
Ilfeompaon, Millard F., Med. 1884, Phyridan, 484 

Maryland Ave. 8. W., Waahington, D. C. 
Tbompaon, Monren, Law 1896, Lawyer, 986 F St, 

Waahington. D. C. 
Tbompaon, R. L., Law 1892, Santa Boaa, CaL 
Tbompaon, Yon Beverhoot, Med. 1887, Phyaician, 

1^ E. aoth St, New York City. 
Tbompaon, Wilford Aahford, Sd. 1900, Principal 

Aaalatant City Bngineer, Eaat St Louia, 111. 
Pearl Edna, ColL 1900, Grad. 1901. 

Pi'ofaaaot of Mathematioi and Phvaical 

Bclgpc ea, Llmeatone College, Gaflney, 8. C. 
Tb uibui n, Helen Maiy, Grad. 1902, Teacher, 1604 

ISth St, Waahington, D. C. 
Tbonton, Van B., Med. 1861, Phyaidan, Hemp- 



atcnd, 

VOQa J. 



Tboffoa, J. 8. Ward, Iaw 1880, Auditor, American 
Secnrity and Tmat Co., Waahington, D. C. 

Tbrockmorton, Francca Eatelle, ColL 1898, Grad. 
1894, Teacher, 1807 P St, Waahington, D. C. 

Tbaraton. Bmcat Lawton, ScL 1898, Profeaaor of 
GApldca, George Washington Univeraity, 
. Teacher, 1449 Keneaaw Ave., Waahington, 
D. O. 

Tbni^on, Mabel N., ColL 1891, Grad. 1898, 
writer. Staff ContrHmtor to the Youth'a 
Coamamoo, 1449 Keneaaw Are., Waahington, 

D. a 

Tlbbet^ lOlton, Law 1908, Lawyer, 606 F St, 

Waaidngton, D. C 
TfehcDor, Alva B., Law 1869, Chief of Diviaion, 

Tbe MHitaiy Secretary'a OfBoe, War Depart- 

mani, Waahington, D. C. 
Tiebcoor^^Franda Herbert Law 1888, Lawyer, 

Tbe woolner, Peoria, uL 
TIeieBthaler, Benajmin F., Med. 1899, Phyaidan, 

S16 10th StVWaahiiwton, D. C. 
TUlman, Ahram Martin, Law 1886, Lawyer, U. 8. 

Diatrict Attomqr, NaahriUe, Tenn. 
Tlllyer, Ec^ar Deny, Grad. 1908, Aaiiatant, Nau- 

tIcBl Afananac Office, U. 8. Nayal Obaervatory, 

Waddngton, D. C 
Tilaoa, Jonathan, ColL 1848, dergyman. North 

Waymooth, Maaa. 
Tfaidan« Philip^ Law 1898, Juria. 1900, Lawyer, 

6K Belmont Are. N., Seattle, Waah. 
Tingle, Amory K., Law 1867, Lawyer, Bond Bldg., 

Waahington, D. C. 
TiptoB, Bobert, Law 1901, Spokane, Waah. 
Tltooaib, Geom William, Law 1887, Lawyer, 216 

Mdnbgoe St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Titoomb, William Yatea, ColL 18S1, Chm. Com. 

on Foreign Con., A. F. and A. M. Qrwad 

Lodge, 906 Quintard Ave., Anniaton, Ala. 
Tobiaa, Hanr Wood, Med. 1901, Phyaidan, 1424 

O St, Waahington, D. C. 
Tobrmer, Leon, Law 1877, Lawyer, 1484 Bhode 

laland Ave., Waahington, D. C. 
Todd, George Carroll, Sd. 1890, Law 1902, Grad. 

1908, Clerk, Department of Juatice, 1468 

Chapin St, Waahington, D. C. 
Todd, William David, Law 1867, Lawyer, P. O. 

Box 440, Denver, Cola 
Tompkina, Edmund Lee, Phyaician, Fine Creek 

TompUna, Edward, Law 1867, P. O. Box 292, 
Oakland, CaL 

Tonaue, Thomaa H., Jr., Law 1008, Lawyer, mila- 
boro, Ore. 

Toomey, John A., Law 1870, Lawyer, 426 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Torbert, John Bryant, Law 1888, Geographer and 
Cartographer, 111 C St a E., Waahington, 
D. C. 

Torbert, William Sydenham, Law 1898, Lawyer, 
486 7th St, Waahington, D. C. 

Tower, Edwin Brigga Hale, Jr., Law 1002, Patent 
Lawyer, 188 Front St, New YorkiCity. 

Towera, Lem., Jr., Law 1888, Secretary, Columbia 
Fire Inaurance Company, 1419 G St, Waahing- 
ton, D. C. 

Towle, Fred. 8., Med. 1898, Phyaician, 84 State 
St, Portamouth, N. H. 

Towlea, Clarence Spotawood, Law 1896, Lawyer, 
Commonwealth's Attorney, Reedville, Va. 

Tbwnaend, Clinton Paul, Sd. 1899, Patent Lawyer, 
1766 Erie St., Waahington, D. C. 

Townaend, George H., Dent 1892, Dentiat, 1226 
F St., Waaidngton, D. C. 

Townaend, Henry C, Law 1878, Patent Lawyer, 
141 Broadway, New York City. 

Townaend, Irving U., Law 1891, Prindpal Ex- 
aminer, U. S. Patent Office, 1221 Keneaaw 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Townaend, William W., Law 1886, Prindpal Ex- 
aminer, U. & Patent Office, 1447 Keneaaw 
Ave., Waahington, D. C. 

Towaon, Richard M., Law 1899, Juria. 1901, 
General Land Office, 1809 22d St, Waahington, 
D. 0. 

Trabue, Edward, Law 1884, Clerk to U. & Attor- 
ney, Cuatom Houae, Naahville, Tenn. 

Traeev, John Matthew, Med. 1808, Phyaidan, 169 
Caieatnut St., Springfield, Maaa. 

Tracv, Alvan T., Law 1886, 1806 Uth St, Waah- 
ington, D. C. 

Tracv, Seth Elliott Law 1804, Lawyer, 2406 
Auatin St., Houaton, Texaa. 

Trail, William Henry, Dent 1896, Aadatant Pro- 
feaaor of Materia Medica, George Waahington 
University, Dentiat, 1610 H St, Waahington, 
D. 0. 

Tralle, Henry Edward, Grad. 1806, Miniater, State 
Supt, BapUst a a Work in Mo., 621 Olive 
St, Kansas Ci^, Mo. 

Tralles, Forest Paul, Law 1896, Lawyer, 721 Pine 
St, St Louia, Mo. 

Treadway, Decatur B., Law 1888^ Clerk, War 
Department, 618 Maryland Ave. a W., Waah- 
ington, D. C. 

Trickey, Corridon Heath, Law 1902, The Raymond, 
Paaadena, CaL 

Trimble, Matthew, Law 1867, Member Board of 
Aaaeasora, D. C, 1820 Rhode laland Ave., 
Waahi^ton, D. C. 

Trimble, Samuel Delmege, Law 1881, Lawyer, 
Mechanica Block. Puwlo, Colo. 

THpp, Jamea Orlando, Law 1904, Lawyer, Jack- 
aon, Ohio. 

Trivett Arthur Millard, Dent 1904, Dentiat, 1288 
G St N. E., Waahington, D. C. 

Trow, Walter Gordon, Med. 1906, 414 C St. a E., 
Waahington, D. C. 
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TndKiui, Joddi B., Hed. 1 
8Bt^ WMhlDstoD. D. a 

TnwU, Bdwln U., Lh leTS, Clark, nfuniT De- 
partment, ITas P Bt.. WuhinstoB, D. C. 

TiTon, ObBTls J., Lh lB8t, I^wjcr, 106 Oueldi 
Block, HlnaopDlU, Klaii. 

Tryaa, Fnd. UindcTille, I^w liTT, FrlixdMl 
Emmliier, U. S. Pitcot Offlcc, SU Sth St., 

TDbmu, Jamn B., Had. UBS, Phrdclu, Ua 

nth St., Wldiiiwtoa, D. C. 
TuektT, CbarlM Oawua, Law 188t. hmya, Oolo' 

wfe BIdg., Wadilncton, D. 0. 

■— " ■ PiHstl, Law 1887, Aadatant Et- 

' ~ Patent Office, WadiingtoD, 

Bon. imi Dean of the 






dicker, Heniy Bt. 



r Bt. fleorre. 

of Law, Jut 



Tucks. John BanOdd, Law IBM, The Btntbird. 

Wuhlnston, D, C 
TndNT, RabeR DaoM, Had. IBM, Ph^dan, 



Tuft*, ClarlMa BrDoka. Coll. .. 

OneoEWth]', The OalDmbli, Waihl 
Tnllli, Hanj Stuler, U- ■"" 

I^Mctor, St Pinl, Mil 



ndlodi, BeniT Tandnhflt, Jam UOC, Imwjvi, 

Colorado md(., WaAlnfton, D. O. 
Tarner, Hnur Ward, BcL UK. Mlnlnv Oaolodit, 

fioe California Bt, Baa Prandaeo, OaL 
Turner, KenneUi Bermer, Med. WO, Phjalclan, 

" Bldg., BMttle, Waah. 

Jlale, ColL WOi, ■* — *■ 
. WuhlBtton, D. C. 
Tmpin. Petrr B., Law 1B8I, «tS P SL. Waddns- 

Tweedale, Jofan, Law 1MB, Lfent OoL, tl. & 
Annj <Bellred), ITtt P Bt, WaAlivton. 

Twins. CJlark Jimia, Lav IBBD, Lawrec, Buflklo, 

K. T, 
Twltcfaell. Uarmit WUlIam, Sd 

IBOO, Qeoloflit and Teu±a, : 

loslcal Bamj, Baltlraon, Ud. 
T«oh9, John nuDdon, Law IKS, Idwjer, Bond 

Bids., WaOMtgtoB, D. a. 
T>*, John L., Law 1B7«, Uwrer, Atlanlm, Oa. 
lyicr, Otdwell. Iaw ItO, ITIl Onfon An., 

WuhlngloD, D. C. 



Lawy^. 101 B. Clinton 8t, Cblcago, HL 



, UurUnd Oao- 



Underwood. Chirica I 



, War Upton, Oeot(e W., Uw IBBS, Lawjtr, Vamn, 



Departmnit, IStl Whltmj Are., WidringtOB. 

UptoiirwiuiUB HeiuT, Law 18JS, Lawyer, WaUa 

nndcTWDod, Harold Orcen, Law ISTt, Lawyer, Walla, WiA. 

im WlaconalD St^HIlwiukee, Wta. Dnmhart, John Q., Uw I8B6, 1«I Mth 8t, 



Cnderwood, Linea* bott, Sd. Imw. hiui 

n. S. Patent Office. Waihlnglan. D. C. 
Upton. Olin Mac?. See Perner, Iln. B^ T 



Waahln^tm, D. 0. 
t^ A. Tlioraai, Dent UBB, Dentlrt. UU r Bt, 
Wuhlncton, D. a 



ValU, Bdwaid W., Jr., law Un, Patent Lawrer, 

110 Broadway, New Toik City. 
Tale, Joalah M., Uw IBW, Lawrer, Bond Bli^-, 

Wiihlnston. D. C. 
Tanea. Alfred H.. Law 1B88, UwyEr, tU W. Sth 

Bt, Oklahoma Olty, Okla. 
Vance. Oeorn UTcrmare, Law IMB. lEerchant, 

Tascc, WUllan Beynoldi, Profcaaor o( Uw, 
Oeoive Waahlngton tInlTertlty, The Onmher. 
land, WaahlnEtoo, B. r 

Tandvleltta, B. D., Law I 



Tan Deoen. Orrllle, Dent. USe, DentUt Pront 
Tan Dyke, Kdmimd W., Uw UH. Uwyer, WI 

" *' , WlBhll«tOE "^ " 



Tan Dyke, Barn Waton, Uw IS 

Bond Bldf.. Waablntton, D. O. 
Tan Xnren, airace Oreeley, Uw IS 



Wuhinrton 
ClroI«."Wai 



■n TlHk, Frank. Orad. UWl, Pmltmar of 
Ifechankal BnglDeerlns, Oaorf* Waifalnffton 



llplvenlty. Hirine Rulnea' and Maral 
Archilecl. Bumu ot Steam gBgliieerlBK. 

titty Department, ffadllnrton, D. O. 
an Vliet, Frederick a, Uw iMt, ~ ' ■- 

Bhrewibury. N. J. 
aa Toorhle, H. Uorrl^ Dent UOO, 



., Jr.. Uw IBBl, Clark. U. I. 
. Iia nth St, Widilnctna. 



Vedlta. C W. A.. PnfeM 

WariilngtoB Cnl " 

der, Cnarlta Ai 

Uauaton, Wla 

rhoff, Otto Lewk, Ooll. UOB, ItlB Park Bt, 



WaihiDOtoB, D. 6. 
TU. Lemuel &., Jinla. UBS, Uwyer, 

W, Va. 
TIeth. HarTT Alrin, Uw UBS, Ii 

Woodrldtre, Bhoda laland 1 

DnlTar- Ttncent, Bortnn WflUam, Uw ISO^ dak. War 
' — '-- Denrtment, WaiUnatim, D. C 

TooriieM, Waiter, Uw IBBT, ITortfa Bend, Ohio. 

Trooman, Bdwln Evert, Uw IDOG, Uwyer, SOI 
F St, WitfilnKtOB, D. 0. 
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Wftgner, l^er Clyd^, Law 1004, Lawyer, Kiam 
Bldg., Houston, Texas. 

WagDer, Robert Sidney, Med. 1892, Physician, 
Batapilas, Chihiiabua, Mexioo. 

Wainwriffht, Ridiard, Law 1884, Hon. 1900, Cap- 
tain. U. 8. Navy, Care of Navy Department, 
Waahinffton, D. C. 

Waite, Edward Foote, Law 1888, Municipal Judge, 
SOOO Queen Ave. 8., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Waite, Frank H., Dent. 1807, Dentist, 601 2d St 
N. B., Washiagton, D. O. 

Waloott, Charles D., Trustee, Geonre Washington 
Universi^, Director, U. S. Geological Survey, 
2117 S St., Washington, D. C. 

Walea, Philip Gray, Coll. 1881, Med. 1888, Major 
and Surgeon, U. S. Army, Care of War De- 
partment Washington, D. C. 

Walker, Clarence Claj^n, Med. 1001, Physician, 
128 C St N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Walker, Foshay, Law 1882, Lawyer, Merchant's 
Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Walker, George Harold, Law 1802, Assistant Attor- 
ney, Department of Justice, 8410 Newark St., 
Wash^Bgton, D. C. 

Walker, William Pinckney, Law 1806, Lawyer, 
Piqua, Ohio. 

Wallace, James Kendall, Dent 1000, Dentist, 107 
Rhode Island Ave., Wsshingrton, D. C. 

Wallace, Sarah Agnes, Grad. 1003, Teacher, 1426 
Q St, Washington, D. C. 

Wallace, Victor H., Law 1802, Lawyer, 472 
Tioiiisiana Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Wallace, William W., Law 1871, Clerk, Office 
Auditor for War Department, 1618 R St, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Wallis, William James, Orad. 1800, Teacher, 
Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 

Walsh, John £., Med. 1800, Physician, 200 E. 
Capitol St, Washington, D. C. 

Walsh, Redmond D., Law 1879, Journalist, San 
Francisco Examiner, San Francisco, Cal. 

Walter, George W., Hon. 1882, Organist, 1730 New 
York Ave., Wsshington, D. C. 

Walter, Luther Mason, Law 1001, Juris. 1008, 
Law Clerk, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Walters, Harris Ames, Law 1000, General Manager, 
Washington Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Colo- 
rado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Walton, J. Roland, Professor of Prosthetic 
Technics, George Wsshington University, 
Dentist, 700 10th St, Wsshington, D. C. 

Walton, Robert C, Law 1884, Clerk, Dead Letter 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Walton, William H., Law 1868, Clerk, Treasury 
Defyt, 226 New Jeriey Ave., Washington, D. O. 

Ward, Albert Norman, Grad. 1000, Clergjrman, 
1X15 £. Capitol St., Wsshington, D. C. 

Ward, Amass James, Law 1004, Library of Con- 
gress, 1862 North CaroUna Ave. N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ward, E. L. C, Law 1874, Editor of The Reporter, 
Tklladega, Ala. 

Ward. Lester F., CoU. 1860, Law 18n, Hon. 1807, 
U. & National Museum, 1464 Rhode Island 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Ward, Spencer, Law 1887, Lawyer, 70 Dearborn 
St, Chicago, ni. 

Ward, William Krafft, Med. 1800, Assistant Sur- 
geon, P. H. ft M. H. 8., Care of Marine 
Hospital Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Ware, Richard, Law 1889, 1620 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 

Ware, William George, ColL 1808. Grad. 1806, 
St Luke's Hoq>ital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WaHleld, Israel G., Dent. 1896, Dentist, Gaithers- 
borg, Md. 



Waring, Luther Hess, Grsd. 1004, Clerk in Bureau 
of Corporations, Dept. of Commerce and 
Labor, 2816 Biightwood Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 

Warman, P. C, Law 1881, Chief of Division, 
Geological Survey, 8846 17th St, Washington, 
D. C. 

Warn, Amv Louise, Coll. 1005, Teacher of English, 
McKinley Manual Training School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Warner, Brainard H., Law 1870, 016 F St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Warner, Lee Frcet, Law 1004, 1410 Q St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Warren, Edward M., Law 1900, Lawyer, La Moure, 
North Dakota. 

Warren, W. Frank, Law 1866, Pastor Congrega- 
tional Church, Walpole, N. H. 

Warriner, W. Frank, Law 1885, AssisUnt Ex- 
aminer, U. a Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

Warwick, Walter Winter, Law 1806, Deputy 
Auditor, Panama Canal Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Wsshbum, Henry James, Vet. 1808, Pathologist, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, 704 B St. S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Wsshbum, WiUiam S., Med. 1894, Physician, 1223 
M St., Washington, D. C. 

Washington, Richard, Med. 1804, Dent 1807, 
Clerk, Treasury Dept, 1116 1 St, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Waterman, Jason, Law 1008, Lawyer, 64V& Bates 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Waters, Charles Lewis, Med. 1006, 1416 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Waters, Louis L., Law 1887, Lawyer, 201 Sedg- 
wick, Andrews snd Kennedy Bldg., Syracuse, 
N Y. 

Watson, Harry Lee, Law 1003, Clerk, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, 1128 11th St, Waahington, 
D. C. 

Watson, Mark A., Law 1898, Clerk, War Depart- 
ment, 400 P St., Washington, D. O. 

Wstson, Robert Lew 1896, Patent Lswyer, 006 
O St, Washington, D. C. 

Watson, William U., Law 1802, Special Examiner, 
U. S. Pension Bureau, 1601 Locust St, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Wstters, Marcus Hemry, Med. 1006, Marine Hos- 
pital Bureau, Waahington, D. C. 

Watts, Reuben B., Lsw 1890, Juris. 1900, Lawyer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Watts, Walter, Dent. 1002, Dentist, 311 M St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Wsy, Joshua, Med. 1850, Physician and Surgeon 
(Retired), Woodsfleld, Ohio. 

Weaver, Harry O., Law 1807, Juris. 1000, Secre- 
tary, 218 8th St. N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Weaver, John L., Law 1806, Real Estate, Loans 
and Insurance, 1416 F St., Washington, D. C. 

Webb, Ulys R., Med. 1900, Passed Assistant Sur- 
geon, U. S. Navy, Care Navy Department 
Washington, D. C. 

Webb, William Preesley, Law 1906, Lawyer, Wake 
Forest, N. C. 

Webb, Willoughby L., Law 1893, Lawyer, 2 W. 
83d St, New York City. 

Weber, George W., Law 1882, Real Estate Broker, 
1333 F St, Washington, D. C. 

Weber, Harry, Law 1893, Barry, 111. 

Webster, Nelson Parl«r, Law 1890, Executive 
Clerk, The White House, Wsshington, D. C. 

Webster, Richard Montgomery, Law 1902, Assist- 
snt Attorney, P. O. Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

Webster. WiUism Grant, Law 1888, 1640 17th St, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Weedin, Bobert Martin, Med. 1807, Phjtidui, 
Medical Division, U. 8. Pension Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Wehrle, Gottlieb, Med. 18M, Physician, Mills 
Bldff.» El Paso, Texas. 

Weiler, Ferdinand Albert, Law 1897, 1816 V 8t, 
Washington, D. C. 

Weimer, George V., Law 1809. Kalamasoo, Mich. 

Welboum, John Armistead, Grrad. 1806, Mission- 
ary, Clergynuin, Care Bishop McKim, Tokio, 
Jspan. 

Welch, Franklin, Dent 1900, 180 S St, Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

Weiler, Francis Repetti. Sci. 1899, Grad. 1900, 
Instructor in Civil Engineering, George Wash- 
ington Univ., Civil Engineer, 1416 F St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Welles, Delbert Arthur, Med. 1896, Physician, 116 
Myrtle Ave., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Welles, Martin, Law 1884, Treasurer, Bond and 
Mortgage Guarantee Co., 140 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Wellington, John R., Med. 1891, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Surgery, George Washington 
Univ., Physician, 1706 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 

Wells, Albert Coulter, Law 1899, Lawyer, 412 5th 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Wells, B., Law 1868, Lawyer, Massachusetts Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Wells, Cyrus Campbell, Law 1807, Lawver, Care 
Pavey and Moore, 82 Nassau St., New York 
City. 

Wells, G. Wiley, Law 1868, Lawyer (Retired), 
Santa Monica, CaL 

Wells, Gilbert C, Law 1889, Lawyer, 814 Mich- 
igan St, Pueblo, Colo. 

Wells, Robert Wesley, Law 1896, Lawyer, Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 

Welsh, John Cleveland, Grad. 1908, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Botany, George Wawington Univ., 
Washington, D. C. 

Welsh, Joseph Wickes, Lsw 1897, Care Carter and 
Ledyard, 54 Wall St, New York City. 

Werber, GusUvus E., Med. 1884, Physician, 1858 
Q St, Washington, D. C. 

Wemts, William Warren, Law 1886, Clerk, Navy 
Department, 922 Massachusetts Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Weder, John Henry, Dent 1901, Dentist, 904 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Wesseler, William Julius, Law 1905, U. S. Pen- 
sion Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

West, Laomer, Law 1889, Inspector, U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, R. F. D., No. 6, Fresno, 
Cal. 

West, Richard Thomas, Med. 1005, 450 M St, 
Washington, D. C. 

West, Sara, Sci. 1902, Teacher, 185 Massachusetts 
Ave. N. £., Washington, D. C. 

Westcott, Charles Drake, Law 1899, Juris. 1901, 
Lawyer, Assistant U. S. Attorney, 1414 20th 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Westcott, Horace Hampton, Law 1895, Real Estate 
Broker, 816 17th St, Washington, D. C. 

Westlake, Alfred John, Med. 1900, Physician and 
Surgeon, 828 Baldwin St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Wetmore, William O., Med. 1895, Physician, 285 
Hudson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wever, Patrick Henry, Med. 1854, Physician (Re- 
tiried). Deer Lodge, Tenn. 

Wharton, John James, Med. 1906, 1418 F St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Wheat, Alfred Adams, Law 1891, Lawyer, 82 Nas- 
sau St, New York aty. 

Whitaker, Andrew J., Law 1870, CJlerk, OlBce 
Comptroller of the Treasury, 1421 U St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Whitaker, Jesse H., Law 1860, Lawyer, 610 F St, 
Washington, D. O. 



Whitaker, L. Prevost, Law 1801, Lawyer, 610 F 

St, Washington, D. C. 
Whitaker, William James, Law 1896, Dravorirang, 

Pa. 
Whitcomb, Frank S., Law 1908, Lawyer, Perry 

Payne Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
White, Benjamin, ColL 1878, Law 1876, Clerk, 

Navy Department, 1116 New Hampshire Av«.» 

Washington. D. C. 
White, Benjamin Franklin, OolL 1875^ Farming, 

Adamstown, Md. 
White, Charles Stanley, Med. 1886, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, Geom Waahhucton 

Univ., Surgeon, Emergoicy Hospital, ll^idi- 

ington, D. C. 
White, Enoch L., Law 1884, Lawyer, 622 F. St, 

Waahington, D. C. 
White, E. Russell, Law 1908, Clerk, Post Office 

Department, 28 Iowa CTircle, Washington, D. C. 
White, Herbert Arthur, Law 1888, Capt U. & 

Army, Care War Dept, ^Washington, D. C. 
White, Maurice P., Law 1882, Supervisor of 

Schools, Boston, Wsllingford Road, Westmins- 
ter Psrk, Brighton, Mass. 
White, Robert E. L., Law 1884, Lawyer, 400 6tb 

St, Washington, D. C. 
White, Samuel R., ColL 1858, CJlergyman and 

County Supt of Schools, Rockville, Md. 
White, William A., Professor of Mental Diseases, 

George Waahington University, Supt Gov't 

Hospital for Insane, Washington, D. C. 
White, William Frye, Law 1899, Lawyer, Son 

Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
White, William W., Law 1880, CJlerk, Treasoxy 

Department, 740 9th St, Washington, D. C. 
Whitehead, Mortimer, Jr., Law 1890, Special Ex* 

aminer, U. S., Pension Bureau, Custom House 

Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Whiteside, James L., Dent 1896, Dentist, 1021 

Pennqylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Whitford, George Langdon, Law 1905, 11 1st St 

N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Whitman, Vernon H., Law 1884, Solicitor of 

Claims, Warder Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Whitney, Carl Everett Coll. 1901, Lawyer (Burke 

A Whitney), Malone, N. Y. 
Whitney, Fred Brown, Law 1904, Lawyer, Colorado 

Bldg., Waahington, D. C. 
Whitney, George Dudley, Law 1896, Lawyer, 

Commonwealth Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Whitney, George M., Law 1886, Lawyer, 5 K. 

Third St, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Whitney, Lawrence Luther, Med. 1906» Moor's 

Forks, N. Y. 
Whitson, WillUm E., Med. 1898, Phydcian, 418 

6th St, Washington, D. C. 
Whittington, Thomas A., Med. 1896, CJlerk, Poet 

Office Department, 28 Quincy St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Whittlesey, Charles Fountleroy, Law 1876, Lew- 

yer, 118 Columbia St, Seattle, Wash. 
Whittlesey, George P., Law 1881, Patent Lawyer, 

908 G St, Washington, D. C. 
Whittlesey, William H., Law 1879, Lawyer, Ca- 

tella, Alaska. 
Wilbur, William Allen, Dean of Columbian Col- 
lege and Professor of English, George Wadi- 

ington University, 1815 Riggs Place, Wadi- 

ington, D. C. 
Wiley, Harvey Washington, Professor of Agricol- 

tural Chemistry, (ieorge Washington Univer- 
sity, Chief Chemist, Agricultural Department, 

Washington, D. C. 
Wiley, Robert Emmet, Law 1896, Lawyer, Kahn 

Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
Wilkerson, Thomas R., Dent 1906, 428 M 8t, 

Washington, D. C. 
Wilkinson, A. G., Hon. 1860, Principal Examiner, 

U. & Patent Office, 1526 K St, Washington, 

D. C. 
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WindBMn, Qtonse U, Coll. 1888, Law 1801, Pat- 
ent Lainrer, Marquette Bldg.. Ohicago, IlL 
WilkiuoD, Ovaur, Grad. 1908, Phjiidan, 1404 L 

St., Waahincton, D. C 
WilldiwoB, Walter W., Med. 1006, Garfield Hospi- 
tal* Waihinipton, D. O. 
Willard« Alczander Drummond, Law 1800, Olerk, 

UlS IStii St., Wariiinirton, D. O. 
Wfllard, Henry Kellon, Law 1881, Real Estate, 

1416 F St., Waah&fton, D. C. 
Wmsama, A. W.. Law 1888, Preddent Judge of 

M er c er Cow, Pa., Sharon, Pa. 
Waiiaiaa, Geom Franda, Law 1804, Lawyer, 600 

F St., Waihington, D. C. 
WnUama, Hugh, Jr., Law 1006, 18S7 10th St, 

Waaldnfton, D. C. 
WiUiama, Inring a. Law 1808, Lawyer, I>epnty 

Commlailoner of Foreatry, Pa., Royenford, Pa. 
WnUama, Oliver Edwin, Law 1SB6, Lawyer, 410 

S tate Street, Boston, Maae. 
Wniiania, Paul Emett, Law 1876, Poat OfBce In- 

qwctor, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
WnUama, Robert L., Law 1002, Lawyer 810 John 

Marshall Place, Wadiingt<m, D. O. 
WilUaina, Roger, Law 1872, Chief Clerk. Excise 

Board, D. C, 18 8d St N. E., Washington, 

D. C. 
wniiaBM, S. Laing. Law 1884, Lawyer, 118 Adams 

S t, Chicago, uL 
WQllama, Stev« W., Law 1801, Olerk, General Land 

OfBce, 12 Seaton St N. E., Washington, D. C. 
wniianM, Thomas E., Med. 1860, Physician and 

Fanner, Peakes Turnout, Va. 
Wllliama, Wellon Chapman, Med. 1800, Physician, 

710 K St, Washington, D. O. 
wnBann, William Gover, Med. 1860, Physician 

and Farmer, Conaway, Md. 
WDUamaon, Edwin, Law 1800, Clerk, War De- 

p artmcnt, 67 R St, Washington, D. C. 
WlmaBison, Irdng, Law 1878, Lawyer, 416 5th 

St, Washington, D. C. 
WilUce, J. Louis, Law 1802, Real Estate, Loans 

and Insurance, 005 13th St, Washington, D. C. 
Wniis, Francis Ira. Law 1870, Clerk, War De- 
partment, 278 N St, Washington, D. C. 
wnua, Henry Parker, Profeasor of Finance, George 

Waahington University, Waahington, D. C. 
WQlsoii, Btfrett, Prettyman, Dent 1004. Dentist, 

1227 PennsylTania Ave., Washington, D. C, 

and Rockrille, Md. 
Wllahire, ^lliam W., Law 1884. Lawyer, 710 

New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 
WHboii, Andrew, Grad. 1004, Lawyer, 604 E St, 

Washington, D. C. 
mison, ArUmr Lee. ColL 1804, Physician, 1604 

Qraoe St, lo^ncliburg, Va. 
WHboii, Mrs. A. L. (WibKin, Elinor), OolL 1800, 

1504 Grace St, Lynchburg, Va. 
iniaon, Charles Frederick, Law 1806, Lawyer, 2004 

Q St, Washington, D. C. 
WOaoB, Charles &. Law 1888, Lawyer, 1410 F St, 

Waahington, D. a 
iniaon, Clarence Rich., Law 1808, Lawyer, 624 

F St, Waahington, D. C. 
inisoii. David Ednr, Law 1806, Lawyer, Ernest 

ana Cranmer Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Wilson, Elinor, OolL 1806. See Wilson, Mrs. A. L 
WHaon, FraiMts Cwdiman. Law 1008, Clerk, Cen- 
sus Office, 1788 Willard St, Washington, D. C. 
WOaoo, Jesse H., CoU. 1874, Law 1876, Lawyer, 

817 John Marshall Place, Washington, D. C. 
miaoB, Jesse Henry, Jr., Law 1004, Lawyer, 2914 

P St, Washington, D. C. 
WUaoB, John C, Law 1867, Cosmos Club, Wash- 

IngtoB, D. C. 
WilaoB, John M., Hon. 1800, Brisr. Gen., Chief 

Engineers, U. S. Army (Retired), 1778 Massa- 

diuaetti Ave., Waahington, D. C. 
Wflaon, Lewea D., ColL 1884, Med. 1888, Physi- 
cian, 816 B St a E., Washington, D. C. , 



Wilson, Louis Clarence, Law 1003, Private Secre- 
tary, 1824 S St, Washington, D. C. 

Wilson, Sidney Stuart. Law 1002, Lawyer. German 
American Bank Bldg., St Joseph, Mo. 

Tniaon, Thomas Benton, Law 1002, Clerk, Interior 
Department, 2820 Vint St, Waahington, D. C. 

Wilson, William Huntington, Law 18C^ Lawyer, 
Charlcstown, W. Va. 

Wiltberger, Howard W., Dent 1807, Dentist, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Wiltberger, Robert E. L, Dent 1806, Dentist 
Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Wimberly, George Welch, Med. 1002, Phyiidan, 
Indian Serrice, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Winbome, Benjamin B., Law 1874, Lawyer, Mur- 
freert>oro, N. C 

Winders, Charles Henry, Law 1903, Lawyer, 688 
Pioneer Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Winfleld, Harvey Townsend, Law 1895, Lawyer, 
Bond Bldg., Washington, D. O. 

Wingfleld, Thomaa J., Law 1001, Lawyer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Winston, Charles Henry, Law 1876, Lawyer, 676 
Sheidley Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Wirt William D.. Med. 1887, Chief of Diviaion, 
U. S. Geological Survey, 928 Rhode laland 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Wise, W. Oliver, Law 1807, Lawyer, Central Sav- 
ings and Trust Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 

Wishart W. W., Law 1880, Lawyer, 147 4th Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wisner, James W., Law 1871, Clerk, U. S. Tlreas- 
ury, 1312 T St, Washington, D. C. 

Witherspoon, Thomas A., Law 1801, Grad. 1807, 
Principal Examiner, U. S. Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Wolf, Adolpbus G., Law 1892, Lawyer, 700 14th 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Wolfe, Edwin P., Med. 1896, Captain and As- 
sistant Surgeon, U. S. A., Care War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Wolff, Vnnk A., Jr., Profetisor of Electrical 
Engineering, George Washington University, 
Physicist, U. S. Bureau of Standards, 1420 R 
St., Washington, D. C. 

Wolhaupter, Darid P., Iaw 1806, Lawyer, 8416 
Holmead Ave., Waahington, D. C. 

Wolven, Frank Homer, Dent 1900, Dental Sur- 
geon, U. S. Army, Care War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Womersley, Edward Everett, Med. 1888, Physi- 
cian, 813 Ramaye Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

Wood, Court F., Law 1884, President of Wood's 
Commercial College, 811 E. Capitol St, Waah- 
ington, D. C. 

Wood, Henry C, Law 1886, Clerk, War Depart- 
ment 2186 P St, Waahington, D. C. 

Wood, Joseph Henry, Dent. 1005, Clerk, General 
Land Office, 1188 6th St S. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Wood, Peter Bryson, Med. 1883, Physician, 1208 
W. Mt Royal Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Wood, William H. S., Law 1890, Lawyer, Howell, 
Mich. 

Woodard, Henry F., Law 1801, Lawyer, Uth and 
F Sts., Waahington, D. C. 

Woodford, William G., Dent 1800, Dentist 602 
11th St, Washington, D. C. 

Woodman, Francis J., Med. 1886, Physician, 684 
A St N. E, Washington, D. C. 

Woods, Orin Hazen, Law 1005, 1204 O St, Waah- 
ington, D. C. 

Woods, Robert Emmet, Law 1802, Lawyer, Looia- 
rille Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

Woodward, Henry Stone, Law 1802, Lawyer, 828 
John Marshall Place, Waahington, D. O. 

Woodward, James Savage, Med. 1880, Physician 
and Surgeon, Care Maryland Steel Co., Spar- 
rows Pomt, Md. 
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Woodwmrd, Mark Rittenhouie, Ooll. 1906, Teachw, 
McKinley ICanual Training School, 408 M St, 
Waahington, D. C. 

Woodward, Samuel W., Trustee, George Washing- 
ton Unireraity, Merchant, 2015 Wyoming Ave., 
Washington, D. G. 

Woodward, W. €., Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence, George Waahingt(m Universitj, 
Physician, Health Officer, D. C., 606 I St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Woodworth, George Keen, Orad. 1809. Law 1908, 
Examiner, Electrical Division, Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Woolard, William Francis, Law 1807, Examiner, 
U. S. Patent Office, The Plaza, Washington, 
D. C. 

Wooster, Albert Mills, Law 1880, Lawyer, 1004 
Main St, Bridgeport, Gonn. 

Wooster, Julian Scott, Law 1901, Patent Lawyer, 
220 Broadway, New York City. 

Wooster, Walter Malleiy, Med. 1898, Clerk, Office 
of Indian Affairs, Interior Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Work, John McClelland, Law 1892, Lecturer, 1818 
ELurison Ave., Pes Moines, Iowa. 

Workman, Henry Charles, Sci. 1898, Law 1901, 
Lawyer, 20 Broad St, New York City. 

Worstell, Gaylord, Med. 1809, Physician, Knox- 
Tille, Iowa. 

Worthington, A. S., Law 1868, Lawyer, 410 6th 
St, Washington, D. C. 

Worth, Mrs. George S. (Stabler, Nora Leland), 
Grad. 1904, Coatesrille, Pa. 

Wrenn, Herbert Alpheus, Law 1905, 8 Wisconsin 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Wright, Carroll D., Lecturer on Statistics and 



Social Economics, George Washington Uni- 
versity, President of Clark College, Worces- 
ter, MasL 

Wright Charles Hewitt Law 1894, Lawyer, 62 
Savings Bank Bldg., Pittsfleld, MasL 

Wright, Edward A.. Law 1888, Patent Lawyer, 
P. O. Box 1200, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wright, Fred. A., Law 1898, 8628 18th St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Wright George H., Med. 1884, Physician, Carroll 
Springs Sanitarium, Forest Glen, Md. 

Wrigfkt Herbert, Law 1894, Assistant Examiner, 
U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C 

Wright, John Henry, ColL 1869, Lawyer, Boan- 
oke, Va. 

Wright' Maurice L.. Law 1870, Justice of the 
Supreme Court Osw^^, N. Y. 

Wright, T. Judson, OolL 1870, Med. 1870, Physi- 
cian, Churchland, Va. 

Wright, William W., Jr., Law 1896, Lawyer, Bond 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

WulfekuJUer, Louis H., Law 1896, Law3^er, Wulfe- 
kuhler Bank Bldg., Leavenworth, Kan. 

Wurdemann, Harry v., Med. 1888, Physician and 
Surgeon, 106 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wia. 

Wyeth, Leonard J., Med. 1900, 2022 R St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Wyman, Bayard, Juris. 1900, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Wyman, William L, Law 1905. Assistant Exam- 
iner, U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

Wynne, Lewis B., Coll. 1871, Principal Examiner, 
U. S. Patent Office, 1424 Chapin St, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Wjrnne, Thomas Duncan, Law 1908, Lawyer, De 
Vall's Bluff, Ark. 



Yancey, Katherine Lulalia. See Merrill, Mrs. 
Geo P. 

Yarboro'ugh, Richard Fenncr, Med. 1898, Physi- 
cian, Louisburg, N. C. 

YamaU, John H., Med. 1881, Physician, 8028 P 
St., Washington, D. C. 

Yarrow, Henry Creccy, Trustee and Professor of 
Dermatology, George Washington Univ., Phy- 
sician, 814 17th St, Washington, D. C. 

Yates. Francis D., Law 1892, 1581 Kingman Place, 
Washington, D. C. 

Yates, Frederick, Med. 1904, Physician, 1228 9th 
St. Washington, D. C. 

Yates, James Robertson, Dent. 1900, Dentist, 785 
18th St., Washington, D. C. 

Yeates, Charles M., Law 1890, Clerk, U. S. Pen- 
sion Bureau, 1812 12th St, Washington, D. C. 

Yeatman, Samuel M., ColL 1865, 510 I St, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Yellott Robert E. Lee, Law 1901, Lawyer, Colo- 
rado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 



York. Margaret M., Med. 1898, Physician, Flush- 
ing, N. Y. 

Youmans, George Faust, Law 1902, Lawyer, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

Young, Charles L., Med. 1898, Drug Business, 1401 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Young, Ernest W., Law 1891, Special Examiner, 
U. S. Pension Bureau, P. O. Bldg., St Paul, 
Minn. 

Young, Eugene, Law 1905, 804 7th St, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Young, Glendie B., Med. 1888, Physician, Land- 
over, Md. 

Young, William Glenn, Med. 1904. Physician, 1107 
Rhode Island Ave., Washingrton, D. C. 

Yount, Elmer F., Dent 1807, Dentist 918 F St, 
Washington, D. C. 

Yznaga, Jos6 M., Law 1871, Lawyer, 606 F St, 
Washington, D. C. 



Zachry, J. G.. Law 1879, Banker, 46 Wall St, Zimmerman, Joshua Soule, Law 1896, Lawyer* 
New York City. Romney, W. Va. 
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LIST BY STATES AND CITIES 



ALABAMA. 

AKNIBTON. 

Jolm PelbuB, Law mB» Jndga^ 7th Judidtl 
Circuit of Al fih#"H i. 

WnUam Tatet Tltoomb* OdIL IM^ CShiii. 
Gobi* on Wons^pt Oml^ A. W* And A* M* 
Grand Lodfc^ 906 Qointud At*. 

BDOIINGHAIL 

William Edwarda Ftort, Law 18Q0» Lawyer, 717 
nrat National Bank Bldf. 

Lonia K. C Glofrer, Law 1000, Oare of South- 
cm Railwaj. 

Joaeph Hepburn Paraona. Law 1879. Lawyer. 

Robert Brerett Smith, Law 1901, Lawyer. 

Benben & Watta, Law 1899, Juria. 1900, Law- 

Thomaa J. Wingfleld, Law 1901, Lawyer. 



Philip Montague, Hon. 1879, Preal- 
dent of Howard College. 

OBBBRBBOBO. 

& A. Hobion, Law 1809; Lawyer. 

LtNEYILLB. 

Walter ScoU Smith, Law 1888, Juria. 1900, 
Lawyer and State Senator. 

MORTGOMERT. 

BIdiard Hcniy Jonea, Law 1899, Lawyer, 109 
Waahington St 

BBW DECATUR. 

Horace Weeka Jonea, Coll. 1881, Rector St 
Johna Bpiaoopal Church, 811 Gordon 
Drire. 

OBRTILLB. 

Bobcrt Lee Button, Md. 1809, Phyaielan. 

PRATT cnr. 

John Bryaon Aird, Law 1898. 

TAI1<ADEGA. 

Barnr Fkye Beat, Grad. 1908, Teadier of the 

B. L. a Ward, Law 1874, Editor of The Re- 



ARIZONA. 

PORT HUACHUCA. 

laaae W. Brewer, Med. 1896, Phyaldan. 

BOGALES. 

Lcwia Cblfaz Conwell, Law 1901, Deputy 
Collector and dark, U. B. Coatoma Ser- 



PHOENIX. 

John M. Burnett I^w Ittl, Lawyer and Jua- 
tioe of tiie Peace. 

George Weldi Wimberly, Med. 1908, Phyal- 
dan, Indian Serrioe. 



Paul Burka, Law 1898L Law Department, At- 
cfaiaon, T6peka and Santa Fe Railway. 

BOOSEYEI^. 

Oda UtUe Mcb^re, Sd. 1908, Electrical 
Engineer, U. & Geological Surrey. 

TAILS STATION. 

Rpyal A. Johnaon, Law 1881, Superintendent 
Helena Mfnaa \ 



ARKANSAS. 

ARKADELPHIA. 

Roy Bennett Pace, Grad. 1896, Profeaaor of 
Engliah, Ouachita College. 

DE VALL'S BLUFF. 

Thomaa Duncan Wynne, Law 1908, Lawyer. 

FATETTEVILLE. 

Edgar B. Meritt Law 1890, Proprietor of the 
Arkanaaa SentineL 

FORT SMITH. 

John W. Klemm, Med. 1890, Spedal Exam- 
iner, U. S. Penaion Bureau, P. O. Box 888. 
George Pauat Toumana, Law 1902, Lawyer. 

HOT SPRINGS. 

Jamea Alfred Stallcup, Law 1899, Lawyer and 
Abatractor. 

LITTLE ROCK. 

Auguatua Marion Fulk, Law 1897» Lawyer, 807 

W. Markham St 
ftanda Guy Fulk, Law 1897, Lawyer, 807 W. 

Markham St 
Robert Emmet Wiley, Law 1896, Lawyer, 

Kahn Bldg. 

VINDA. 

Carl A. Starch, Law 1894, Vice Prea. Monte 
Ne Railway Company. 

CALIFORNIA. 
BERKELEY. 

Exum PerdTal Lewia, Sd. 1888, Aaaodate 
Profeaaor of Pbyaica, UniTeraity of Cali- 
fornia. 

CHICO. 

Charlea C Royoe, Law 1874. 

COLMA. 

Henry Ward B. Brown, Coll. 1872, Lawyer. 

EAST OAKLAND. 

Robert William Rule, Dent 1901, Dentiat 
1806 Fourth Ave. 

EUREKA. 

W. F. Clybome, Law 1898, Lawyer. 

FRESNO. 

Laomer Weat Law 1888, Inapector, U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Induatry, R. F. D., 
No. ft. 

HATWARDS. 

John E. Famum, Law 1871, Banker. 

HOOPA. 

Tnxtk Kyaelka, Law 1894, Supt of Hoopa In- 
dian Reaerration. 

L0RD8BER0. 

Elmer W. Hart I<*w 1888, Orange Grower. 
LOS ANGELES. 

Harrington Brown, Law 1878, Manufacturer, 
Producta of Petroleum, 4876 Vermont Are. 
Georare Ruaaell Duncan, Law 1901, Freight 
Solidtor, Padflc Coaat S. S. Company, 
828 8. Spring St 
Almon Charlea Kellogf, Law 1908, Manager, 
Denamore-Stabler Beflning Company, Box 

64k 

Jamea R. Rofm, Law 1881, Patent Lawyer, 
868 S. Broadway. 
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NAPA. 

Frank L. Ck>inb9, Law 1876, Lawjrer. 
OAKLAND. 

E. M. Gibson, Law 1807, Lawyer, 1008^ Broad- 

wav 
Edward Tompking, Law 1867, P. O. Box. 292. 
ONTARIO. 

Franklin Davii Mather, Juria. 1901, Paator 

First Methodist Church. 

PACIFIC GROVE. 

John Porter Pryor, Law 1898, Agent, Pacific 
Improvement Co. 

PASADENA. 

J. Howard Mcrriam, Law 1880, Lawyer, 66 N. 
Madison Are. 

Corridon Heath Trickey, Law 1902, Tbe Ray- 
mond. 

PETALUMA. 

F. A. Meyer, Law 1885, Lawyer. 

RIVERSIDE 

William' Gallup Randall, Law 1908, Lawyer. 

SAN DIEGO 

Howard Baldwin Crittenden, Law 1876, Real 

Estate Broker, 846 6th St 
L. Patterson Sprigg, Law 1882, lawyer, Firat 

National Bank Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

William T. Bell, Hon. 1867, PhydcUn and 
Surgeon, 916 Market St. 

Horace Bradford Clifton, Law 1900. 

Wiley Frank Crist, Law 1896, Lawyer, 214 
Parrott Bldg. 

Rees P. DanielB, Law 1885, Lawyer, 46S Par- 
rott Bldg. 

Sidn^r n. Dent, Law 1887, Lawyer. 

Leon Lamar Dye, Law 1897, Chief Clerk, Pay- 
master's Dept, U. S. M. C. 

Isaac Frohman, Law 1891, Lawyer, 124 San- 
some St. 

Claude Ames Schuns Froat, Law 1896, Lawyer, 
607 Hayward Bldg. 

Eugene Goodwin, Med. 1886, Secretary, Pacific 
Coast Hardware and Metal Association, 
182 Market St 

William Henry Lopp, Law 1897, 822 Ellia St 

Montague Tucker Moses, Law 1872, lawyer, 
825 Montgomery St 

John F. Naughton, Law 1879. 

Lewis Warren Seely, Law 1882, lawyer, 690 
California St 

Charles H. Thompson, Coll. 1874, Chief Clerk, 
12th Light House Dist., Safe Deposit Bldg. 

Henry Ward Turner, Sci. 1895, Mining Geo- 
logist, 606 California St. 

Foshay Walker, Law 1882, Lawyer, Merchant's 
Exchange Building. 

Redmond D. Walsh, Law 1879, Journalist, San 
Francisco Examiner. 

SAN MATEO. 

Herbert Harry Powell, Grad. 1901, Prof, of 
Hebrew, Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific. 

SANTA CRUZ. 

Christian George Storm, CoU. 1896, Grad. 
1899, Sub-Inspector of Powder, Navy 
Dept., California Powder Worka. 

SANTA MONICA. 

G. Wiley Wells, Law 1868, Lawyer (Retired). 

SANTA ROSA. 

D. Riley Gale, T^w 1885, Lawyer. 
R. L. Thompson, Law 1892. 

COLORADO. 



COLORADO SPRINOa 

Kumal R. Babbitt, Law 1886, 



Edgar T. Enaigii, Law 1887, Banker, lil6 V. 

Nevada Ave. 
Flora Warren Smith, Coll. 1901, StenomplMr 
and Book-keeper, 821 East Monument 9L 

CRIPPLE CREEK. 

Theodore B. MacDonald, Law 1866. 

DENVER. 

Clarence A. Brandenburg, Law 1888, Lawyer, 

601 EouiUble Bldg. 
R. St John Cleary, Law 1874, Lawyer, 610 

McPhee Bldg. 
Lucius Montrose Cuthbert ColL 1870, Law 

1878, Lawyer, Boston Block. 
Paul M. Clark, Law 1906» Lawyer, IfflO Vint 

St 
Daniel Higgina, Law 1892, Inauranoe. 9M 

South Pennsylvania Ave. 
Herbert L. McNair, Law 1888, Lawyer, MS 

Equitable Bldg. 
Francis M. Neamith, Med. 1898, Phyrfdan, 8S1 

Majestic Bldg. 
John A. Perry, Law 1881, Lawyer, 1118 Gflpin 

St 
Edward A. Playter, OoU. 1896, Teacher. 
G. Quin Richmcnid, Law 1868, Corooado Btdf. 
Charles W. Smedea, Law 1890, CHerk, Poet 

Office. 
Barnwell S. Stuart, Law 1896, Lawyer, Hofhea 

Block. 
William David Todd, Law 1867, Lawyer, P. Oi. 

Box 440. 
David Edgar Wilton, Law 1886, Lawyer, 

Ernest and Cranmer Bldg. 

DURANGO. 

Gerry Sanger Driver, Med. 1807, Pl^dan, 
1647 W. 2d Ave. 

LAMAR. 

Granby Hillyer, Law 1896, Lawyer. 

LEADVILLE. 

Walter W. Davla, Law 1898, Lawyer. 

PUEBLO. 

Alfred W. Arrington, Law 1876, Lawyer, 1706 
W. 18th St 

John A. Black, Med. 1882, Phyaidan and Sur- 
geon, Straight Block. 

Samuel Delmege Trimble, Law 1888^ Lawyer, 
Mechanica Block. 

Gilbert 0. Wells, Law 1889, Lawyer, tii 
Michigan St 

TRINIDAD. 

Aaron P. Anderson, Law 1898, Lawyer, Oonntr 
Attorney, Laa Animaa Ooun^, 118 W. 
Main St 
Joaeph Charles Bell, Law 1898, Lawyer. 

CONNECTICUT. 

ANSONIA. 

Walter Armour Holden, Law 1898, Lawyer. 

BRIDGEPORT, 

Joeeph L. Egan, Dent. 1896, Dentlat, Metga 

Albert MUls Wooster, Law 1880, Lawyer, 1004 
Main St 

BRISTOL. 

Joseph William FeU, Qiad. 1807, Ghemlit, 8 

S. Elm St 
Gales Pritchard Moore, Law 1804, Patent 
Lawyer, New Departure Mamiftictnrinf 
Co. 

CHESHIRE. 

Colton Maynard, ColL 1900, Teacher. 

HARTFORD. 

Philip J. Dahlen, Dent 1886, Dentlat, 789 
Main St. 

MIDDLETOWN. 

Rufua Baker, Med. 1842, Phyaidan. 
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HEW BRITAIH. 

ThoumM Edwin Brown, OdIL 1801, Clergy- 
man, SL High St. 

JnUw Harold Hunt, Med. 1908, Pl^wician, 

SflO Conner St 
Frank A. Kirby, Med. 1806, Phjddan and 

Surgeon, 185 Dixwell Ave. 
George Dudley Scjmoar, Law 1880, Patent 

Lawyer, 888 Chapel St 

DELAWARE. 

WILMIKGTOH. 

Kichard & Cook, ColL 1888, Hon. 1882, 

Clergyman, P. O. Box 400. 
Jokn Godfrnr, Med. 1£7S^ Surgeon, P. H. 

and M. H. Senrloe. 
Jokn G. Gray, Law 1806, Lawyer, 10th and 

IferkaCStiL 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



The namea of gradoatea living in the Dletrict 
of Colnmbia may be foond by couulting the 
"Alphabetical Lbt' 



»* 



FLORIDA. 

JICKSONYILLE. 

Prederick Leeth Hemming*, Law 1896, Juria. 

1900, Lawyer, 106 W. Fourth St 
John T. Manier, Law 1808. 

MOODT. 

William Thomaa Smith, Med. 1800, Phyridan. 

PEKSACOLA. 

WHmer Soott Hall, Dent 1806, Dentiat 

GEORGIA. 

ITLAliTA. 

Joe»fa BroiMditon, Dent 1806, Dentiat, 1013 

Fourth National Bank Bldr. 
Walter T. Colquitt, Law 1806, Lawyer. 
Lee Maaon Jordan, Law 1806, Lawyer, 1816 

Empire Bldg. 
Peny Spencer PearK», (ktL± 1900, Law 1008, 

Lawyer, 410 Centmy Bldg. 
Frank B. Radensleben, Law 1901, Lawyer, 

12X6 Empire Bldg. 
John L. Tjre, Law 1879, Lawyer. 

AUGUSTA. 

Theodore Eugene Oertel, Med. 1802, Physician. 

BLAEELT. 

Wade H. Powell, Law 1806, Lawyer. 

GRIFFIN. 

W. E. H. Searey, Law 1868, OfBcial Court 
Reporter, Circuit Court, Pub. Phonograph 
Booka and Editor of the Middle GeorgU 



HEWN AN. 

Ahran Hubbard Freeman, Law 1800, Lawyer. 

OQELTHORPE. 

WUliam B. Stewart, Law 1901, Merchant 

BOME. 

Linton A. Dean, Law 1876, Lawyer. 
Luther Bioe Gwaltncy, ColL 1868, Hon. 1876, 
Miniater, Profemor in Shorter Coltege. 



IDAHO. 

BLACKFOOT. 

Albert Thorpe Byan, Law 1806, Lawyer and 
Abatracter. 

BOISB. 

Jem Bradford Hawlqr, Law 1906, Lawyer. 



HAILET. 

La Verne Latimer Sullivan, Law 1898, Lawyer. 
Willie Eugene SulUvan, Law 1807, Lawyer. 

MACKAT. 

John W. Gue, Med. 1804, Physician. 

MONTPELIER. 

Cla>'ton A. Hoover, Med. 1875, Physician. 

ORG FINO. 

James M. Fairly, Med. 1806, Physicimn. 

WALLACE. 

John P. Gray, Law 189S, Juris. 1900. 
Henry Floyd Samuels, Law 1002, Lawyer. 

WARDNER. 

Franklin Pflrman, Law 1908, Lawyer. 

ILLINOIS. 

BARRY. 

Harry Weber, Law 1898. 

BELLEVILLE. 

Renry Reis, Jr., Med. 1900, Physician, 118 W. 
Main St 

BENTON. 

C. A. Aiken, Law 1802. 

BLOOMINGTON. 

Walker D. MacLean, CoU. 1801, Law 1898, 

First National Bank BldR. 
Adlai E. Stevenson, Hon. 1896, Lawyer. 

CANTON. 

Bernard H. Taylor, Law 1803, State's Attor- 
ney, Fulton County. 

CHARLESTON. 

Harry Ketcham Hodes, Med. 1800, Physician. 
Joseph Perkins, Med. 1890, Physician. 

CHICAGO. 

Robert Lewis Ames, Law 1807, Patent Lawyer, 
100 Washington St 

Henry M. Bannister, Med. 1871, Physician, 
108 Dearborn Ave. 

Henry D. Beam, Law 1867, Lawyer, 116 Dear- 
bom St. 

William Osbom Belt, Law 1801, Patent Law- 
yer, 1201 Monadnock Bldg. 

E. R. Bliss, Law 1878, Lawyer, 912, 60 CUrk 
St 

Frank T. Brown, Law 1879, Patent Lawyer, 
1124 Monadnock Block. 

Bronson Chapin Buxton, Coll. 1899. Ai;ent, 
Winton Motor Carriage Co., 18th and 
Michigan Ave. 

Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, Hon. 1887, 
Prof, of Qeology, and Director of the 
Walker Museum, University of Chicago. 

Thomas C. Clendening, Law 1002, Lawyer, 
100 Washinfirton St. 

William Fenimore Cooper, Law 1881, Lawyer, 
54, 92 La Salle St 

Frank Leighton Day, Grad. 1902, Clergyman, 
University of Chicago. 

George Lyon Douglas, Law 1874, Lawyer, 184 
La Salle St. 

George M. Eckels, Law 1887, Lawyer, 175 
Dearborn St 

John Gregg Elliott, Law 1875, Patent Lawyer, 
1027 Monadnock Bldg. 

John W. Ellis, Law 1894, Lawyer, 2 Sher- 
man St. 

WiUiam English, Law 1897, Lawyer, 1210 
Ashland Block. 

E. Allen Frost, Law 1801, Lawyer, 204 Dear- 
bom St 

C. C. Gilbert, Law 1882, Lawyer, 186 Dear- 
bom St 

Otto Greaham, Law 1884, Lawyer, 181 La Salle 
St. 

William Perry Hahn, Law 190S, Patent 
Lawyer and Expert, 100 Washington St 
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John IfuTMrd Htriaii, Law U87» haiwjn, 

lltt lifaumwtte Bldg; 
8. Howird JaooIm, Lkw 1880^ iMmjm, 0S1H 

JackMm Boalenurd. 
John Howard McKlrojt Law IBOt, Pataat 



Mftnton 



Lawyer, 1616 Monadhock_ Bldf ♦ 
iton Ifai 
roe 8t 



Lew 1888, Lftwyer, 181 Moo- 



George Thonuw Mmj, Jr., Lew 1800, Petent 

Lewyer, 10G8 Monadnock Bldf. 
George W. Miller, Lew 1801, Lawyer, 006 

AaMand BlodL 
Gharlei G. Page, Lew 1871, Lewyer, 186 Dear- 
bom St 
Balph Leroy Peck, Lew 1001, Lawyer, 1001 

Adiland Block. 
David Johnston Peffen» Juria. 1000, Lewyer, 

184 Leaalle St 
James Harvey Peiroe, Lew 1876, Lawyer, 904 

Deerbom St 

Edward E. Perlay> Lew 1806, Lawyer, 6788 

Monroe St 
Samuel N. Pond, Law 1882, Patent Lewyer, 

1228 Monadnock Bldg. 
Charles Olarenoe Poole, Lew 1881, Lawyer, 

806 Marquette Bldg. 
Hennr W. Price, Law 1887, Lawyer, 608 Fort 

Dearborn Bldg. 
Joaeph Schneider, Law 1800, Lawyer, 1016 

AaK>ciAtion Bldg. 
Arthur Bingham Selbold, Lew 1806, Lawyer, 

746 Monadnock Bldg. 
Gordon Strong, Law 1804, Real Estate Broker, 

200 SUte St 
Joeeph Oorman lyisowskl. Law 1800, Joria. 

1001, Lawyer, 101 8. Clinton St 
Spencer Ward, Law 1887, Lawyer, 70 Dearborn 

St 
George L. Wilkinson, Coll. 1888. Lew 1801, 

Patent Lawyer, Marquette Bldg. 
S. Laing Williama, Law 1884, Lawyer, lU 

Adama St 

DANVILLE. 

Harvey Curren Adams, Law 1802, Lawyer and 

Secretary of the Vermilion Co. Bldg. 

Aaso. 
Martin B. Bailey, Iaw 1886, Lawyer. 
Herschel C. Baldwin, Med. 1006, Phyatdan. 
Joaeph H. Bamhart Law 1008, Lawyer, 206 

National Bank Bldg. 
Georire William Burton, Law 1002, Clerk, 

885 GUbert St 
Robert Allan Stephens, Law 1001, Lawyer, 

1020 N. Gilbert St 
Howard A. Swallow, Law 1002, Lawyer, First 

National Bank Bldg. 

DUQUOIN. 

Rolla D. Pope, Med. 1887, Physician. 

EAST ST. LOUIS. 

Harry Leroy Browning, Law 1806, Lawyer. 

Fountain F. Same, Law 1808, Principal of 
Schools. 

Wilford Ashford Thompson, Set 1000, Princi- 
pal Assistant, City Engineer. 

GRANITE. 

Oscar J. Gwynn, Med. 1806, Physician. 

mOHLAND PARE. 

John W. Clampitt ColL 1860, Lawyer and 
Author. 

JOLIET. 

George Livermore Vance, Law 1868, Merchant. 

MARION. 

Edward Everett Denison, Law 1800, Lawyer. 
De Witt T. Hartwell, Law 1002. 

OAK PARK. 

Ivory Hurd Pike, Law 1877, Lawyer, 888 Home 
Ave. 



PARIS. 

Walter & huuan. Urn 1888^ Oonlgr ^odge.^ 

PEORIA. 

Heuy 0. Foliar, OoU. 1878, Lawjv. 

Daniel F. Ramn, Law 1878, Lawyer* HI 

T. M. a A. Bldg. 
Lanuel J. StaatranuiL 1804^ Bpedal Xinml- 

ner. Pension Bursan, P. O. BMg. 
Mary O. Stanton, Med. 1804, FkjridMW 117 

St Jamea St 
Francis Herbert Tlchcnor, Law 1888, Lawyw* 

671 Hie Woolner. 

PRINCETON. 

Charlea Bugtne Phelpa^ Law 1807, Lawyer. 

QUINCT. 

John A. Kock, Med. 1807, PhyikdaB nad Bofw 
geon, 880 N. 8th St 

STREATOR. 

Ralph R. Upton, Law 1888^ Pitedpal* Hlgii 

SchooL 

TUSCOLA. 

Samuel Callaway Reat, Set 1801« LawysK. 

WALSHVILLB. 

Amhroae BaroroCt, Med. 1888^ Phyileiaa. 

WARREN. 

U. & G. Keller, Med. 1806, Phyridaa. 

INDIANA. 

AUBURN. 

Walter Scott Penfleld, Law 1009, Lawyw. 

BOONVILLB. 

Sylveater TUlman De Ftoeit, Law 1806, 



EVANSVILLE. 

John Hopkina Fo ster, Law 1804, Lawyv* 
Member of CongicB. 

HUNTINGTON. 

Charlea Amoas Butler, Lew 1008; Lawyer. 

INDIANAPOUS. 

Arthur MerriU Hood, Law 1806, Pat«it Law- 
yer, 1286 State Life Bldg. 

Harry Holbrook Lee, Law 1808. 

Charles Frank Rowe^ ColL 1878, Law 1878, 
8807 Talbott Ave. 

LOGANSPORT. 

John Matthew PulUan, Med. 1001, Phyiidaa, 
Longcliff. 

MILFORD. 

Thomaa Cammack, Med. 1846, Phyridaa. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

FEATHERSTON. 

Aubrey J. Kline, Law 1800, Juria. 1008, Uwyer. 

MUSKOGEE. 

Olie Lawrence Johnaon, Juris. 1001, Lawyv. 
Benjamin Martin, Jr., Law 1807, Lawyw. 
Van Albtft Potter, ColL 1004, Teacher, 

Spaulding Female College. 
George Dick Rodgers, Law 1001, Lawyw. 

SAPULPA. 

John Trrt Harris, Law 1800, Jorla. 280L 

TULSA. 

Noble Mitchell, Lew 1008, Lawyw. 

Haskell Burlaaon Tallay. Juris. 1808, Lawyw. 

WYANDOTTE. 

Horace B. Durant, Law 1801, Lawyw. 

IOWA. 

AFTON. 

Alvin Todd Burrows, Sd. 1008, Idltiw ol 
Newspaper. 

ALGONA. 

Horace Mann, Set 1804, Qrad. 1806, Anthw 
(Politica, EoonomioB). 
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IMn 9. mmif% MM. 18Q0» PhjrfdAii. 

DBMOINEa 

HuTT OuTon Xtum, Law 18Q0» LAwjrtr, 408 

Toangcmuui Block. 
Gsom L Gilbert, Law 18B8, 608 Toonfermui 

HomtrL. Bpsoldinfr. Med. 18B6, PhjiicUn 
and Surnoii. 6 luionic Ten^e. 

Join MeCldjuid Work, Lew 1802, Lecturer, 
ISIS Harrieon Ave. 

DUBDQUK. 

Bngamfa W. Lacj, Law 1871, Lawyer. 



Bjnm Mi^hanoii Good, Law 1906, Lawyer. 

fOBT DODOB. 

Yietor Brown DoUivtr, Law 18M, Lawyer. 
Oeorts B. Shermaii, Law 1888^ Lawyer. 



James B. MeOlnre, Law 1809. 

KHOXVILLB. 

Gaylord Wontell, Med. 1809, Phyddan. 

MA80H CRT. 

Gkarlee K. Mmn, Law 1868, Editor, Oerro 
Gordo Go. BepobUoan. 

MU8CATINB. 

Inrin BL Clare Pepper, Law 1906. 

OTTUMWA 

Gharlee A Brown, Law 1806. 

SIOUX GITT. 

John McCn^r Knott. Med. 1870, Phyiician, 

601 Seo^ty Bank Bldg. 
Van Boren Knott, Med. 1898, Surgeon, 601 

Sccuritr Bank Bldflr* 
Joo Powell Shoup, Law 1897, Lawyer, 408 

Iowa Bldf . 

KANSAS. 

fOBT LBAVSHWORTH. 

Ghriatopher K. Macey. Law 1896, Ohief Clerk, 
U. & Penitentiary. 

FULTON. 

GlMrlea & KUlott, Med. 1890, Phyiieian. 

KINGMAN. 

Preelon B. GiUett, Law 1886, Judge, 84th 
Judicial Diatrict of Kanaaa. 

LBAVBNWOBTH. 

LoniB H. Wulfekuhler, Law 1898, Lawyer, 
Wulfdmhler Bank Bldg. 

PABSONBw 

John M. Gnnninghani, Med. 1894, Phyridan. 

TOPBKA. 

George A Huron, Law 1868, Lawyer. 

Otto G. Bekatirin, Law 1886, Lawyer, County 
Attorney, Sedgwick County, Bitting Block. 

llioniton W. Sargent, Law 1884, Lawyer, 
WInne Bldg. 

KENTUCKY. 

ISHLAND. 

Omond Fatrworth Byron, Law 1901, Lawyer. 

DANVILLE. 

Fayette H. Montgomery, Med. 1898, Phyii- 
cian, 186 N. 6th St. 

Bobert L. Nail, Dent. 1898, Dentist. 

FALMOUTH. 

Edward Everett Barton, Law 1898, Lawyer. 

HENDBB80N. 

Samuel a Smith, Med. 1861, Phyiidan. 

H0PKIN8YILLB. 

Edward Stanley Long, Law 1901, Lawyer. 



LEXINGTON. 

Percy S. Crowe, Law 1894, Special Examiner, 
u. S. Peoaion Bureau. 

LONDON. 

John Randall Boreing, Law 1908, Lawyer. 

LOUISVILLB. 

Ray Mann, Law 1904, Lawyer, 480 W. Oathe- 

rine St. 
Elliott Kare Pennebaker, Law 1897, Lawyer, 

Kentucky Title Bldg. 
Robert Emmet Woods. Law 1898, Lawyer, 

LouisriUe Trust Bldg. 

MT. STERLING. 

Howard Royall French, Law 1867, Lawyer. 

PADUCAH. 

Thomaa B Harrison, Law 1896. 
Frank Aldrich Lucas, Uw 1901, Lawyer, 908 
Fraternity Bldg. 

PARIS. 

Henry Clay Howard, Law 1884, Lawyer. 

POORFORK. 

Green A. Everaole, Law 1884, Lawyer. 

PRESTONSBURQ. 

S. Colfax Ferguson, Law 1901, Lawyer. 

RICHMOND. 

Charles S. Powell, Law 1886, Lawyer. 

RUSSELLYILLE. 

Cbceterlleld W. Harper, Med. 1860, Physician 
and Surgeon. 

LOUISIANA. 

MONROE 

William SchuhEe, Med. 1904, Physician. 

NEW ORLEANS. 

William Wirt Howe, Lecturer on Civil Law, 
George Waihlngton University, Lawyer. 

H. Worthington Tilbott, Coll. 1806, Insur- 
ance Inapector, 12 Masonic Temple. 

Mortimer Whitehead, Jr., Law 1860, Special 
Examiner, U. 8. Pension Bureau, Custom 
House Bldg. 

OPELOUSAa 

William J. SandoB, Law 1802, Lawyer, P. O. 
Box 88. 

SHREVEPORT. 

Sanford C. Fvllilove, Law 1901, Lawyer, 

Louisiana Bank and Trust Co. Bldg. 
Edward Pool Mills, Law 1896, Lawyer, Louia- 

iana Bank and Trust Co. Bldg. 
Edward Fort Thigpen, Law 1898. 



MAINE. 

BATH. 

William E. Rice, Med. 1878, Physician. 

BIDDEFORD POOL. 

Edward Hartley, OoU. 1854. 

BRUNSWICK. 

Ray P. Eaton, Law 1872, Register of Deeds, 

Cumberland County, 92 Pleasant St. 
Edward Darlington Johnson, Grad. 1900, 

Clergyman. 
Mrs. E. D. JohiMon, ColL 1898, Grad. 1900. 

LEWI8T0N. 

Edgar F. Conant, Med. 1894, Physician. 

LIMERICK, 

George G. Colby, Med. 1869, Physician. 

ORONO. 

Edward Neally Mayo, Med. 1860, Physician 
and Surgeon, 16 Mill St 

SAGO. 

John Deering, Law 1866, Lawyer, Box 086. 
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MARYLAND. 

ADAMSTOWN. 

Benjamin Franklin White, Coll. 1876, Farm- 
ing. 

ANNAPOLIS. 

Thatcher Clark, Coll. 1886, Instructor, U. 8. 

Naval Academy. 
Briggs C. Jonei, Law 1898, Druggist, 116 

Charlea St. 

BALTIMORE. 

Zenua Francis Barnum, Law 1904, Lawjrer. 

Edward Codrington Carrington, ColL 1800, 
Lawyer, 110 E. Lexington St. 

Ward Baldwin Coe, Law 1892, Lawyer, Fidel- 
ity Bldg. 

Roger W. Cull, ColL 1870, Law 1878, Lawyer, 
6 E. Fayette St. 

George Bliss Culver, Law 1908, Care Balti- 
more American. 

Fabian Franklin, Coll. 1869, Hon. 1904, Editor 
of the Baltimore News. 

William 8. Gibson, Med. 1891, Phyddan, 
2786 St. Paul St. 

Franck Howland Havenner, ColL 1871, Clergy- 
man, 1822 W. Lexington St. 

William Morse Keener, Law 1899, Journalist, 
8011 Pennsylvania Ave. 

Eugene Lavering, Trustee, George Washing- 
ton University. 1808 Eutaw Place. 

Howard McCormick, Law 1901, Lawyer, Cal- 
vert Bldg. 

William I. McKenney, Hon. 1900, Clergyman, 
14 S. Broadway. 

Charles Wellington Main, Coll. 1901, Law 
1903, Lawyer, 103 E. Saratoga St. 

Thomas A. Murray, Coll. 1880, Lawyer, 901 
Calvert Bldg. 

Edwin Barnes Niver, Grad. 1896, Clergyman, 
P. E. Church, 1014 St. Paul St 

Victor B. Bench, Med. 1806, Physician and 
Surgeon, 1024 N. Lanvale St 

Benjamin Perry Robertson, Grad. 1902, Cler- 
^^man, 1116 N. Fulton Ave. 

G. W. Sharretts, Law 1868, Lawyer, 1800 
Lafayette Ave. 

Herbert Baird Stiropson, Law LS91, Lawyer, 
8 W. 20th St 

Albert Rhett Stuart, Coll. 1898, Law 1900, 
Grad. 1900, Juris. 1902, Lawyer, Maryland 
Trust Bldg. 

Julius W. Stuart, Law 1894, Lawyer, Maryland 
Trust Bldg. 

Robert Wharton Test, Law 1896, Manager for 
Md. for Library Bureau of Boston, 2729 
W. North Ave. 

Mayvillc William Twitchell, Sci. 1899, Grad. 
1900, Geologist and Teacher., Md. Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

Peter Bryson Wood, Med. 1888, Physician, 
1208 W. Mt Royal Ave. 

BERWYN. 

John Warren Matson, ColL 190L 

BETHESDA. 

Harry Grant Hodgkins, ColL 1890, Computer, 

Nautical Almanac, (Office. 
Mrs. H. G. Hodgkins, Coll. 1692. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Fessenden Fairfax Hicks, Dent 1896, Dentist 

CATONSVILLE. 

Walter A. Low, Dent 1894, Dentist 

CHEVY CHASE. 

Jesse C. Bowen, Law 1898, Clerk, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 

Arthur Lewis Flint, Law 1896, Clerk War 
Department 

Clifford Howard, Law 1890, Author. 

John L. Weaver, Law 1896, Real Estate. 

COLLEGE PARK. 

Roger Bellis, Law 1869. 



Charles Benedict CalTOt, Law 1806. Ltvytr. 
Donald ErersAeld, Law 1806, Clerk in QcMenl 

Land Office. 
John Bernard Robb, Qrmd. 1001, AMtotant 

Chemist, Md. AgrL Coll. 
Martin Norris Straughn, Grad. 1902, AuUbut 

Chemist, Maryland Bxperimcnt Station. 

CONAWAY. 

William Cover WilUami, Med. I860, Phyaidan 
and Farmer. 

EA8T0N. 

Guion Miller, Law 1886, Lawyer. 

FOREST GLEN. 

Mortimer Clark, Coll. 1868, Law 1870, OlflriE 
in Post OfBce Department 

Marv Charlotte Priest, Coll. 180S, Teabker, 
National Park Seminary. 

George H. Wright, Med. 1884, Phyiician, Oar- 
roll Springs Sanitarium. 

GATTHERSBURG. 

Israel G. Warflcld. Dent 1886, Dentkt 

GARRETT PARK. 

Giles RusscU Taggart, Sd. 1000, Clerk. De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. 

HIGHLAND. 

WUliam W. L. Cissel, Med. 1886, PhyHclan. 

HYATTSVILLE. 

Alphonso Augustus Hobson, ColL 1800, Olergy- 

man. 
Charles E. Postley, Law 1872, Physician. 
Robert Wesley Wells, Law 1806, Lawyer. 

KENSINGTON. 

Theo Ingalls King, ColL 1874, Oompater for 
Nsutical Almanac, Organist 

LANDOVER. 

Glendie B. Young, Med. 1888, Phyilcian. 

LANHAM. 

Guy Stanley Meloy, Law 1806, Lawyer. 

LAUREL. 

Frederick C. Desendorf, Law 1882, Lawyer. 
Stephen W. Gambrill, Law 1806, Clerk, War 

Departmerft. 
Richard Cooke Harley, Med. 1004, Phyilcian. 

LEONARDTOWN. 

William D. Henry, Law 1884, Lawyer. 

LINDEN. 

George L. Fox, Med. 1886, Physician. 

MASON SPRINGS. 

Samuel Lunt Hannon, Med. 1888, Physician. 

MT. RAINIER. 

William Earl Manville, Med. 1004, Clerk, 
Physician. 

PETERSVHiLE. 

John W. HiUeary, Med. 1868, Physician. 

PHILOPOLia 

Laban Sparks, Law 1806L 

POCOMOKE CITY. 

Henry J. Handy, Coll. 1866, Clergyman. 
POMONKEY. 

Robert Keith Oompton, Med. 1850, Physician. 
POOLESVTLLE. 

Mortimer B. Hall, ColL 1806, Law 1906. 
ROCKVILLE. 

James Franklin Allen, Law 1866, Lawyer. 

WilUam Veixs Bouic, ColL 1868, Lawyer and 
Banker. 

John Brewer, Law 1908, Manager, R. Q. Don 
A Co., Washington, D. C. 

Corbin Harriss, Dent 1904. 

Edgar Smith, Jr., Assistant in Chemistiy, 
George Waahington Universibr. 

H. Maurice Tslbott, Law 1871, Lawy«r. 

Otho H. W. Talbott, Law 1807. 

Joseph Lawn Thompson, Med. 1004. 

Samuel R. White, ColL 1860, Clergyman and 
County Superintendent of Schoo l a. 
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BUZTOV. 

WilltoiB inibcrforoe Ooftia, Gnd. 1901, 
OlergTiiiin, Methodift Ghurdi. 

SBARPSBUBGL 

CharlM Q. Bicgi, Lftw 1875, Lawyer. 
BaldCli Shennaii, OolL 1886» Lawyer. 

SPARROWS POIKT. 

Jamea Savan Woodward, Med. 1880, Phjii- 
dan and Surgeon, Oare Md. Steel Com- 
PMV. 
WA8HINOT0N QROVB. 

George M. Bojer, Med. 19QS. 

WAT8IDB. 

Ckarlea Grinnell Coglej, OolL 1808, Clergy- 
man, P. X. OhtiKh. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ATHOCi^ 

Oliver A T. Swain, Med. 1808, Phyddan, 1808 
Main St. 

BRIGHTON. 

Maurice P. White, Law 188S, Soperriaer in 
Boston Schools, Wallingford Boad, West- 



BOSTON. 

T. Bart Anderaon, Law 1808, Lawyer, 006 Tre- 
mcmt Bldg. 

Samnel Bre^ OdIL 1881, Phyaidan, 808 Com- 
monwealth Ave. 

Arttimr Harrison Brown, Law 1008, Patent 
Lawyer, 68 State St 

Patrick Daniel Cronln, Law 1902, Lawyer, 11 
PembertcMi Square. 

John C Edwards, Law 1887, Patent Lawyer, 
618 Old Soath Bldg. 

Albert F. Flint, Uw 18B8, Uwyer, Barrister's 
HaU. 

Walter R Grant, Law 1884, Lawyer, 18 Tre- 
BBont St. 

F^ederidE Wadsworth Halanr, Med. 1871, 
Phyaidan and Surgeon, 878 Newbury St 

Wmiam Moore Hatch, Law 1880, New Eng- 
land Manager, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 120 Boyiston St 

Nathan Heard, Law 1896, Lawyer, 618 Old 
South Bldg. 

Henry Ellia Hughes, OolL 1004, Student Ap- 
nrentioe, 77 W. Rutland Square. 

T. P. Ion, Juris. 1006, Lecturer in Boston 
Unir. Law SchooL 

Henry Franklin King, Law 1870, General 
Sub'n Agent, The Bradstreet Company, 
P. O. Box 88. 

Robert Wellington Lowe, Dent 1006, Dentist, 
144 Tremont St 

James Haswell Mason. Law 1880, General 
Manager, The Simplex Electrical Co., 110 
State St 

George H. Maxwell, Law 1808, Lawyer, 880 
Tremont Bldr. 

Marcus Byng luy. Law 1804, Lawyer, 68 
State St 

Gharlca Wellman Parks, Law 1800, Civil Engi- 
neer, U. S. Navy, U. S. Navy Yard. 

John M. Perkina, Law 1867, Lawyer, 81 Corn- 
hill. 

Horace Edgar Perlie, Dent 1900, Dental Sur- 
geon, 6 Nayr Yard. 

Ralph O. Powell, Law 1800, Lawyer, 68 State 
St 

WQliam Qoinby, Law 1886^ Lawyer, 68 State 
St 

GfaarleB Feny Randall, Law 1888^ Patent 
Lawyer, 801 Tremont Bldg. 

Jei fe raon Stenart Rusk, Law 1880, Lawyer, 6 
Bt 



Augustus P. SchelLLaw 1001, U. S. Chinese 
Inq^ector, Long wharf. 

Elmer David Sherburne, Law 1806, Lawyer, 
80 Court St 

Albert D. Shrewsbury, Law 1888, Lawyer, 
79 Milk St 

Louis Carter Smith, Law 1800, Lawyer, Old 
South Building. 

Ellis Spear, Jr., Law 1001, Patent Lawyer, 
026 Tremont Bldg. 

Horace Greeley Van Everen, Law 1806, Law- 
yer, 68 State St 

OUver Edwin Williams, Law 1885, 410 State 
St 

BROOKLINE. 

Frederick H. Cleaves, Med. 1887, Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon. U. S. Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service, 28 Webster St 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Paul Sperry, ColL 1908, Student, 48 Quincy 
St 

CLIFTONDALE. 

Herbert Thomaa Penny, Med. 1806, Physician, 
26 Jackson St. 

EASTHAMPTON. 

Clinton Atwood Putnam, Dent 1901, Dentist, 
Newkirk's Block. 

FALL RIVER. 

Frank Alvin Pease, Law 1886, Lawyer, 81 S. 
Main St 

ynVHBURO 

Delbert Arthur Wellea, Med. 1898, Phyaidan, 
116 Myrtle Ave. 

GARDNER. _ 

Jamea Stephen Lemon, Grad. 1896, Clergy- 
man, Professor, Traveller, 81 Park St 

GLOBE VILLAGE. ^ „ ^ 

Constance Elizabeth Adams, ColL 1904, 
Teacher. 

GROVELAND. 

Edwin Beecher George, Law 1888, Fruit 
Grower. 

HOLYOKE. 

Thaddeus Cahill, Law 1892, Juris. 1900, Elec- 
trical Inventor, 270 Walnut St. 

Michael Joseph Mclntee, Med. 1899, Physician, 
Ball's Block. 

NEEDHAM. ^^ 

Edwin Morton Chapman, Med. 1807, Physi- 
cian. 

NEWTON CENTRE. 

A. Farley Brewer, Law 1899, Lawyer, 128 In- 
stitution Ave. 

NORTH ADAMS. 

George L. Rice, Med. 1868, Phyaidan and 
^geon. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Oanmi Baker, Med. 1899, Physician, 78 Main 

NORTH LEOMINSTER. 

Orlando W. Goodwin, Law 1896, Lawyer, 1060 
Main St 

NORTH WEYMOUTH. 

Jonathan Tilson, Coll. 1848, Clergyman. 

PITTSFIELD. 

Chester Averill, Law 1896, Lawyer, 19 Weat 

St 
Edward Thomaa Scully, Law 1897, Lawyer, 

61 Savings Bank Bldg. 

Charles Hewett Wright, Law 1894, Lawyer, 

62 Savings Bank Bldg. 

QUINCY. 

George Emery Greene, ColL 1906, Fore River 
Shipbuilding Co. 
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BBADIKO. 

Benuutl Burrows, Law 1908, Lawyer. 

SOUTH HADLET FALLS. 

Howard Freeman Smith, Dent 1901, Dentiat 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Henrv Woldmar Ruoff, Juria. 1901, Author, 

Editor and Ck>mpiler, 1067 Worthington 

St. 
Elbridge C. Switeer, Vet. 1897, 184 Ifain St 
John Matthew Tracey, Med. 1896, Phjraician, 

109 Cheetnut St 

8T0NEHAM. 

Benjamin Alfred Dumm, Grad. 1900, Pastor, 
Congregational Church, 19 William St 

TEMPLETON. 

Edmund Hudson, Law 1877, Editorial Writer, 
Hartford Times. 

WAVERLY. 

Mary Katherine Chapin, Coll. 1896, Grad. 
1897, P. O. Box 82. 

WINCHESTER. 

John Warren Steams, Med. 1900, Phjilcian, 
46 Church St 

WORCESTER. 

Charles A. Merrill, Law 1888, Lawyer, Cen- 
tral Exchange Bldg. 

Henry L. Parker, Jr., Law 1891, Lawyer, 
SUte Mutual Bldg. 

Carroll D. Wright, Lecturer on Statistics and 
Social Economics, George Washington 
University, President of Clark College. 

MICHIGAN. 

ADRIAN. 

Earl Cory Michener, Law 1908, Lawyer, 
Masonic Temple. 

ANN ARBOR. 

Edward De Witt Kinne, Law 1866, Judge, 
22nd Judicial District 

BENTON HARBOR. 

George Willard Bridgman, Law 1868, Lawyer. 
Fremont Evans, Law 1902, Special Examiner, 

U. S. Pension Bureau. 
Samuel Harlan Kelley, Law 1884, Lawyer. 

DETROIT. 

George Warren Bairus, Law 1899, Lawyer, 47 
Buhl Bldg. 

Flemming Carrow, Med. 1874, Physician, 611 
Waahington Arcade. 

John B. Corliss, Law 1876, Lawyer, 210 Moffat 
Block. 

Stewart Curtis Griswold, Law 1899, Lawyer, 
816 Hammond Bldg. 

Albert B. Hall, Law 1886, Lawyer, 164 McDou- 
Aral Ave. 

Charles Bradford Hudson, Coll. 1887, Illustra- 
tor, 1028 Trumbull Ave. 

Alvan Macauley, Law 1802, General Manager, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 60 
Hendrie Ave. 

Charles Moore, Grad. 1898, Secretary of Union 
Trust Compsny. 

Edward N. Psgelson, Law 1901, Patent Law- 
yer, Buhl Block. 

Frank N. Renaud, Law 1901, Lawyer, 72 Home 
Bank Bldg. 

John Cecil Spaulding, Law 1899, Lawyer, 608 
Hammond Bldg. 

FLINT. 

Henry R. Case, Med. 1878, Physidan, 200 
First St. 

GRAND RAPIDS. 

Martin Charles Huggett Law 1901, Lawyer. 
William A. Rawson, Dent 1899, Dantist, The 
Gilbert 



HARTLAND. 

Herbert D. Knapp, Med. 1896, Phyddan. 

HOWELL. 

William H. S. Wood, Law 1890, Lawyw. 

IONIA. 

Ernest S. Bartlett, Law 1891, Special Ksaim- 
ner, U. S. Penaion Bureav. 

KALAMAZOO. 

Edward Nelson Dingley, Law 1888^ Editor 

and Publiahtf , BroiiDg Tdcgraph. 
George V. Weimer, Law 189B. 

PORT HURON. 

WUliam J. Olds, Med. 1897, PhyddaB. 

ST. JOHNS. 

Paul B. Jamison, Law 1899, Lawyer. 

WACOUSTA. 

Rufus D. Boss, Med. 1891, Physician. 

MINNESOTA. 

ALBERT LEA. 

Henry Clay Carlson, Law 1897, Lawyer. 

BEAUUEU. 

Bertha Winifred Clark, Coll. 1902. Teadier. 

DULUTH. 

PhiUp Hinkle Seymour, Law 1880^ 
402 Paladia Bldg. 

LAKE CITT. 

George H. Hammond, Law 1889, 
William Johna, Law 1892. 

LONG PRAIRIE. 

George Washington Peterson, Grad. 1897, 
Law 1897, Lawyer. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Charles S. Albert Law 1892, Lawyer, 1004 

Guarantv Loan Bids. 
Frank Curtla Esterly, Law 1899, Lawyer and 

Insurance Agent S18 NiooUet Are. 
Albert H. Hall, Law 1886, Uwyer, 7t4 New 

York Ufe Bldg. 
Frank R. Hubachek, Law 1886, Lawyer. 
Joseph F. Moore, Law 1886» Real SsUte, til 

Nicollet Ave. 
William D. Myers, Med. 1861, Physldaa, 608)i 

Hennepin Ave. 
Mrs. Frances Jacobs mdcda, OolL 1898, 

Grad. 1899, Loan and Trust Bldg^^ 
Amssa O. Paul, Law 1882, Lawyer, 780 Tem- 
ple Court 
John Day Smith, Law 1878, Judge, District 

Court 2720 Pillsboiy Ave. 
L. R. Thian, Law 1880. 
Charles J. Tryon, Law 1882, Lawyer, 706 

Oneida Blodc 
Edward Foote Waite, Law 1868, Munidpal 

Judge, 2009 Queen Ave., & 

PINE CITY. 

S. G. L. Roberta, Law 1888, Lawyer. 

PIPESTONE. 

Wil^rd S. Campbell, Law 1887, Superinten- 
dent and Special DiAursing Agent, U. 8. 
Indian Service. 

ST. CLOUD. 

Jamea Edwin Jenks, Law 1897, Lawyer. 
Dilson B. Searle, Law 1868, Judge, 7th Judi- 
cial District 

ST. PAUL. 

Edmund S. Durment, Law 1884, Lawyer, Ger- 

mania Life Insurance Bldg. 
Robinson L. Johns, Law 1883, Lawyer, U8 

Globe Bldg. 
Karl Sumner Loonda, Law 1888^ Sdltor» 

American Digest 404 Holly Ave. 
Henry Edward Randall. Law 1888^ Bditor 

in ddef , West PnbUstdaff Oomp i y . 
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l^ttdcrick Georm StntB, Law 18B6. Aidftaat 
i^ idftorTwMt PubUahlBc Oooi- 



nr8tnl< 




1«7 l>ilUa, Law 18B6, Pott Office 



ToiDif, Law 1891, Special Exunl- 
r, U. S. PeneioD Bnrean, P. O. Bldg. 

VIRGIKIA. 

John M. Martiii, Law 1880, Lawyer. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

BUHAUA. 

Bobert Skinej Hirdj, Law 1890. 

KOSCIUSKO. 

TlioiiiM Percy GQjrton, Lew 1008, Lawyer. 

McOOMB. 

WOliam Barrett IfizoB, Law 1806, Lawyer. 

MERIDIAN. 

Albert Snead Boaeimm, Law 1888, Lawyer. 

▼ICKSBUBG. 

Harria Dickaon, Law 1804, Lawyer, 427 8. 
Chcny 8L 

MISSOURI. 

CANTON. 

Jeae W. Barrett, Law 1908, Lawyer. 

CARTHAGB. 

Barton Hainea Eitcrly, Qrad. 1809, Law 1001, 

Lawyer, Ragan Bldr. 
GBMioa H. Ketdiam, Med. 18B8, Phyiician. 

JOPUN. 

Ihron Boom, Law 1806, Lawyer, Empire* 

Block. 
Samuel C Lackett, Dent. 18B8, Dentiat, 610 

Main St 

EANSAS cmr. 

J. T. All BriUin, Uw 1800, Neall Bld|r. (?) 
Jaroea H. Bremermami, Coll. 1872, Law 1874, 

Lawyer, 600 Centmy Bldg. 
ChristoiMMr T. dark. Law, 1008, Lawyer, 

Dwi^t Bldff. 
Dwiflit P. DUwortti, Law 000, Uwyer, 806 

New York Life Bldg. 
Tliofnaa H. Elder, Med. 1880, Phyaician, 2801 

Proapect St. 

J u aep h P. Fontron. Law 1886, Lawyer, 890 

Vew York life Bldr. 



Prederick WnUam Frick, Law 1002, Lawyer, 

New York Life Bldg. 
Joaeph A. Horigan, Med. 1888, Pluraician, 8100 

Main SL 
Hcnnr Edward Tralle, Orad. 1806, Miniater, 

fittate Superintendent, Baptiat S. S., Work 

In Mimonri, 021 OU^e St 
B. Wella, Law 1868, Lawyer, Ma«achuaett8 

Bldg. 
Gbarka Hemj Winaton, Law 1878, Lawyer, 

576 Sheidfcy Bldg. 

MEXICO. 

Oeovge Albert Roaa, Grad. 1886, Yice-Preii- 
dent And Profcaior of Mathematice, Hard- 
in College. 

MONROE CITY. 

John T. Lighter, Law 1881, Lawyer. 

PRINCETON. 

Jeaie B. Erana, Law 1860, Lawyer. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Seward A ITaaeltine, Law 1882, Lawyer, 077 

Barton Ave. 
Somner C. Haaeltine, Law 1884, Lawyer. 

8TANBERRY. 

Bna T. OampbeU, Med. 1888, Phyiidan. 

Sr. JOSEPH. 

William R Norria, Law 1886, Lawyer, Tootle* 
Lemon Bask Bldg. 

Sloart W!1aon» Law 1901, Lawyer, 
American Bank Bldg. 



ST. LOUIS. 

John Hemy Altachu, Coll. 1809, Law 1902, 

Lawyer, Mimouri Trust Bldg. 
Harnr Amaaa Bart>er, Law 1902, Rural Agent, 

Poat OiBce Department 
John A Blevins, Law 1886, Lawyer, 4447 

Washington Ave. 
Jamea W. Byler, Law 1898, Lawyer, 2617 & 

Compton Are. 
Charlea W. Cannon, Med. 1888, Physician, 

4720 Cook Are. 
William Harbin Dariea, Law 1901, Lawyer, 

Laclede Bldg. 
Albert C. Fowler, Law 1882, Patent Lawyer, 

Commonwealth Bldfr. 
Adolphua M. McClenny, ColL 1860, Vice- 
President and Manager, Laclede Oil and 

Mining Co., 180 Laclede Bldg. 
George A. H. Mills, Law 1895, Manufacturer 

of R. R. Cars, Secretary and Treasurer, 

St Louis Car Co. 
Charlea M. Polk, Law 1901, Uwyer, 1114 

Chemical Bldg. 
Fred Ferguson Reisner, Sd. 1897, Grad. 1806, 

Patent Lawyer, 610 Pine St. 
Forest Paul Trallea, Law 1896, Lawyer, 721 

Pine St 

WARRENSBURG. 

Ewing Cockrell, Law 1896, Grad. 1896, Law- 
jer. 

MONTANA. 

BOZEMAN. 

Cornelius B. Boyle, Med. 1891, Physician. 
John A. Luce, Law 1885, Lawyer. 

GREAT FALLS. 

Stephen Eugene Atkinson, Coll. 1870, Banker. 

HELENA. 

Claude Frank Morris, Law 1902, Secretary of 
Union Bank and Trust Company. 

NEBRASKA. 

HASTINGS. 

John H. Galloway, Dent. 1894, Special 
Exam., U. 8. Penaion Biveau. 

KEARNEY. 

James Morgan Easterling, Law 1884, Lawyer. 

LINCOLN. 

William U. Watson. Law 1892, Special Exami- 
ner, U. 8. Pension Bureau, 1601 Locust St. 

OMAHA. 

Jesse Eastman Chriaty, Coll. 1886, Electrical 
Supplies, 1920 Emmet St. 

Edward Everett Womeraler, Med. 1888, Physi- 
cian, 818 Ramaye Bldg. 

WILBER. 

Victor Hugo Duraa, Law 1903, Lawj-er. 

WYMORE. 

Adam McMuUen, Law 1899, Lawyer. 



NEVADA. 

CARSON. 

James G. Sweeney, Law 1900. 
E. D. Vanderlieth. Law 1880, Aasiatant 
Caahitf, State Bank and Trust Company. 

HAZEN. 

Leatar Morton Holt Sd. 1900, Grad. 1902, 
Ciril Engineer. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. 

Rufus Henry Baker, Law 1896, Lawyer and 
Inauranca Agent 88 N. Main St 
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HANOVER. 

JamM FAirtwiiki O0II7, Law 187S, Profeaor 
of Law, Dartmouth Oollege. 

KRKNIC 

Silaa Murraj Dincmoor, Ifed. UOO, VhytiOMn 
and Sui^eoii. 

MANCHESTER. 

Sbennan E. Burroagha, Law 1806» Lawyer. 

PORTSMOUTEU 

William Mather Lamaon, ScL 1807, Orad. UOO, 

Ciril Ensrineer, 80 Union St 
Fred. S. Towle, Med. 1808, Phyiician, 84 SUte 

St 

ROCHESTER. 

Leelie P. Snow, Law 1800, Lawrer. 
RTE. 

Warren Pamns, Med. 1841; Phjatdaa. 

WAKEFIEI^. 

Joiiah H. Hobba, Law 1808, Lawjer. 

WALPOLE. 

W. Frank Warren, Law 1800» Paator Con- 
gregational Church. 

WHTTEFIELD. 

Edgar Marriiall Bowker, Law lOOS, Lawyer. 

NEW JERSEY. 

ASBURY PARK. 

George Luif Edmunda, ColL 1804, H. B. 
Wilson Adyertiaing Agency, Poat OlBoe 
Bldg. 

BRIDGETON, 

Leonidaa E. Ooyle, 1882, Clergyman, 86 Lake 
St. 

DARETOWN. 

George W. Fitch, Med. 1800, Phyaidan. 

JERSEY CITY. 

Charles Herr, Law, 1877, Clergjrman, 80 

Emory St. 
George Dallas Mackay, Jr., Law 1807, 106 Oat 
St. 
Etheldreda Lord Norria, Coll. 1800, Teacher, 

71 AtUntic St 

MUiLVILLE. 

George Estea Barton, Grad. 1805, Chief 
Chemist to WhiUU Tatum Co., Glass 
Manufacturers. 

NEWARK. 

Louise Connolly, Sci. 1888, Grad. 1806, Super- 
yisor, Newark Schoola, and Institute Lec- 
turer, Public Libranr. 

Alfred Newton Dalrymple, Law 1806, Lawyer, 
766 Broad St. 

Carl Lentz. Law 1878, Lawyer, 100 Market St 

Frank Leslie Martine, Med. 1005, Physician, 
7 Humboldt St. 

PARLIN. 

Charles Fremont Bumside, Sci. 1.80S, Assistant 
Superintendent, International Smokeleas 
Powder and Chemical Co. 

PATERSON. 

John Walton Steward, Lew 1807, Lawyer, 
United Bank Bldg. 

SHREWSBURY. 

Frederick C. Van Vliet, Law 1884, Physician. 

NEW MEXICO. 

ALBUqUERQUE. 

Richard W. D. Bryan, Law 1876, Lawyer. 
Frank W. Clancy, Law 1878, Lawyer. 

FORT STANTON. 

Carl McLean Rogera, Law 1004. 

LAS VEGAS. 

WiUiam Porter MiUa, Med. 1807, Physician, 
20 Crockett Bldg. 



Lawyw, S. W. 



SANTA FB. 

Eugene A. Flake, Law 1808, 
Comer Plaaa. 

NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. 

Jamea A. DaridKn, Law 1808, Manager 

tern New York Home Life fnauxanoe Oom- 
pany, Albany Co. Bank Bldg. 
Albert VandtfVeer, Med. 1868, Hon. 1004, 
Physician and Surgeon, tt Eagle St 
BINGHAMTON. 

Robert Franklin ElUott, Uw 1801, Special 
Examiner, U. S. Penaion Bunan. 

BROOKLYN. 

J. A. Ekin Criswell, Law 1806, Lawyw, 181 
Columbia Heighta. 

Jamea Mcllvaine Qnj, Law 1804, Lawyw, 180 
Montague St 

Axel Joaephason, Law 1008, Lawyer, tl6 Mon- 
tague St 

Francis R. Lane, Med. 1886, Principal, Poly- 
technic Institute, 00 UTingaton St 

8. Gilford Nelaon, Hon. 1808, Editor, 886 
Stratford Road. 

Charlea Wealey Orr, Dent 1806^ Mad. 
1808, Dentist, 460 Fulton St 

Jonathan Slater Prout, Med. 1866, Phyaidan, 
86 Schermerhom St 

Asa Bond Richardaon, CoU. 1880, In Library 
and Garden, 800 8th St 

Frank H. Sprague, Law 1871, Special Exami- 
ner, U. S. Penaion Bureau, P. O. Bldg. 

George William Titoomb, Law 1887, Lawyar, 
215 Montague St 

BUFFALO 

OdeU R. Blair, Uw 1808, Uwyar, 880 Elli- 

cott Square. 
Morgan R. Cartwright, Law 1808, Manager 

of Manufacturing Plant 16 J<^inoon Park. 
J. WilUam Ellia, Law 1808, Lawyer, D. S. 

Morgan Bldg. 
L. William Gammon, Law 1807, U. S. Secret 

Service Agent, Poat Office Bldg. 
Charlea W. Parker, Law 1806, Lawyer, 606 

Ellicott Square. 
Harris Porter Richardaon, Law 1001, Lawyer, 

407 D. a Morgan Bldg. 
Clark Jamea Twinn, Law 180O, Lawyer. 
William O. Wetmore, Med. 1806, Physician, 

285 Hudson St 

CANANDAIGUA. 

Joseph H. France, Coll. 1868, Law 1860, 

Hon. 1881, Clergyman, 161 Howell St 
Royal Wilbur France, Coll. 1804, Law Student, 
151 Howell St 

CENTRAL ISUP. 

Horatio G. Gibson, Jr., Med. 1801, Phyddan, 
Manhattan State HoapitaL 

CLAVERACK. 

J. Van Ness PhiUp, Law 1801. 
EAST AURORA. 

Silas J. Douglaaa, Law 1878, Oorreapoading 
Clerk. 

ELMIRA. 

Alfred John Weatlake, Med. 1000, Phydcian 
and Surgeon, 828 Baldwin St 

FLUSHING. 

Margaret M. York, Med. 1808, Phyilciaa. 

ITHACA. 

George B. Davis, Law 1800, Lawyer. 

Veranus A. Moore, Med. 1800, P ro fc aso c oC 
Comparative and Veterinary Pathology 
and Bacteriology, Cornell UnlTvnltj. 

MACEDON. 

Orville Johnaon Maaon, Med. 180O, Fhyildan, 
R. F. D., No. L 
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MALOMK. 

Ottl Brwett imtmj, OOL IMl* jMwjm. 

MOOR*8 FORKa 

LawTcnot Luthar Whitp^. MmL IMS. 

MORAVIA. 

Ooopcr Omtloe, Ifod. U88L 

raw TORE CTTT. 

Jomh Hoi^ Aduos. Law 1887, Jmwjv, tt 

GharlM yiwnm Allen, Jurli. UB8^ Lawyer, tt 

Naaam Bt. 
PcR7 Alkn, Law IBM, LawT«. 
Robot Stair Alljii, Law 1900^ Pattat Lawj*, 

41 Park Row. 
Aldm H. AlTord, Ooll. 188S, Union Tnirt 

Oomjpanj. 
Arthur QUotrt Andrcwi, Law IMXL Lawyor. 
Artry D. Andrvwi, Law 1891, 111 Broadwajr. 
Mark Ptr^ Andivwi, Law 1800, Lawyer, 9 

lirtngiton Place. 
William H. Appleton, Law 187S, Lawyer, 41 

Park Row. 
Bfaiaard Areiy, Law 1896^ Lawyer, 7 Nanau 

St. 
Amsi Lorenao Barber, Law 1877, U Broadway. 
J. Walter Barber, Law 1898, Oare o( American 

Tobacco OomDany, 111 Fifth Art, 
Richard W. BarUor, Law ljB89, Patent Lawyer 

and Bzpert, 220 Broadway. 
Union N. Bethel, Law 1885, Proident Tarioui 

Telephone Gompaniet, 16 Dey St 
Ancustus Oibom Bourn, Jr., Law 1891, Law- 
yer, U William 8t 
Fiita Toa Brieeen, Jurla. 1901, Lawyer, 19 

Wall Bt. 
CSiarlea L. Buddngham, Law 1880^ Lawyer, 

88 Park Row. 
Jamea Cloud Buriilnr, Law 1888, Lawyer, St 

Paul Bids. 
Francia J. Byrnt, Law ljB89, Amletant Corpora- 
tion CoimeeL 2 Tryon Row. 
OliTer Clinton Carpenter, Law 1904, Lawyer, 

52 William St 
Frank E. Ouetarphen, Law 1891, Lawyer, 440 

Broadway. 
Charlea McC. Chapman, Law 1890, Patent 

Lawyer and Expert, 140 Naoaau St 
ElTcrton R. Chapman, Law 1871, Banker and 

Broker, 80 Broadway. 
John J. Chickerinff, Law 1890. Diatrict Super- 
intendent of Scboola, 87 Madiaon Are. 
Nicholaa Ferdinand Cleaiy, Law 1809, Lawyer, 

Grand HoteL 
Bdward Franklin Concklin, Dent 1896, Den- 

tiat, 58 W. 47th St 
George Cook, Law 1888, Lawyer, 170 Broad- 
way. 
BitSij y. Oooke^ Law 1886, Lawyer, 90 

Broadway. 
Paul Oookaey, Law 1899, Lawyer, 25 Broad St. 
Palmer CooUdge, Law 1884, Lawyer, 141 

Broadway. 
Arthur Fortunatua Coaby, Law 1896, Lawyer, 

82 Naaaau St 
Hennr Knox Craig, Med. 1896, Phyaician, 17 

K. 24th St 
Fauat Frank Crampton, Qrad. 1900, Law 1001, 

Lawyer, Care of Kenyon and Kenyon, 49 

Wall St 
Paul H. Cromelin, Law 1891, Vice Preeident 

Columbia Phonograph Co., 90 W. Broad- 
way. 
Charlea L. Dana, Med. 1876, Phyaician, 58 

W. 5Srd St 
William R. Davia, Law 1896, Patent Lawyer, 

280 Broadway. 
John Homer Deia, Law 1902, Student in 

Theology, 175 9th Are. 



Wilton a Donn, Law 1878, Lawyer, 261 

Broadwar. 
Harry Lee Duncan, Law 1890, Patent Lawyer, 

120 Broadway. 
Jamea C. Dunne, Dent 1896, Dentlat, 146 W. 

Uth St 
William Prcaton Dunwoody, Law 1868, Life 

Inaurance, 120 Broadway. 
Ogden Elleiy Bdwarda, Jr., Law 1898, Patent 

Lawyer, 206 Broadway. 

Jamin L. Fairchild, Law 1888, Lawyer, 156 

Charlea 8, Fairchild, Hon. 1888, Lawyer, 46 

Wall St 
Elmer Selah Farewell, Qrad. 1896, Conaulting 

Engineer. 809 Broadway. 
John R. Fellowa, Jr., Law 1896, Lawyer, 610 

W. 152nd St 
William Cumminga Fiaher, Dent 1890, Den- 

tiat, 1122 Broadway. 
Edward S. Fowler, Law 1872, Lawyer, 81 

Naaaau St. 
Willia Fowler, Law 1888, Patent Lawyer, 

40 Wall St 
Oeorse C. Fraaer, Law 1896, Lawyer, 186 

Broadway. 
Paul Goepel, Law 1868, Patent Lawyer, 290 

Broadway. 
Nicholaa Minor Goodlett, Jr., Law 1888, 

Patent Lawyer, 141 Broadway. 
Gordon Gordon, Law 1807, Lawyer, 52 William 

St 
WUliam B. Greeley, Law 1886, Lawyer, 88 

Park Row. 
Rerere R. Gurley, Med. 1884, Qrad. 1896, 

Phyaician, 421 E. 64th St. 
Pennington Halated, Law 1870, Patent Law- 
yer, 40 Wall St 
Carl A Hanaman, Law 1898, Lawyer, 96 

Broadway. 
Walton Harriaon, Law 1898, Patent Lawyer, 

Dure of Munn and Co., 861 Broadway. 
Cornell Smith Hawley, Law 1806, General 

Salea Agent, Conatitutional Car Heating 

Co., 42 Broadway. 
George C. Hazelton, Jr., Law 1806, Lawyer, 

DramatJat, Author, 220 Broadway. 
John H. Hazelton, Law 1896, Lawyer, 220 

Broadway. 
Charlea Arthur HoUick, Grad. 1897, Curator, 

Dept Foeail Botany. New York Botanical 

Gardena, Bronx Park. 
MarcuB Clarence Hopkina, Law 1901, Lawyer, 9 

Murray St 
Edward 8. Hoamer, Coll. 1885, Law 189L 
WUlUm Barberie Howell, Law -1889, U. S. 

G€»Deral Appraiaer, 641 Waahington St 
Hubert Howaon, Law 1877, Patent Lawyer, 88 

Park Row. 
William H. Jackaon, Law 1886, Lawyer, 15 

William St 
Arthur Johna, Law 1896, Lawyer, 48 Cedar St 
Thomaa J. Johnaton, Law 1882, Lawyer, 11 

Pine St 
Henry Elihu Jonea, Law 1001, Cuatoma Ser- 
vice, 20 Exchange Place. 
Meannore Kendall, Law 1898, Lawyer. 27 

William St 
S. J. King, Law 1891, Care of Equitable Life 

Inaurance Co. 
Ruaaell H. Landale. Law 1888, Lawyer, 17U 

Broadway. 
Harria Lindaley, Law 1894, Third Deputy 

Police Commiaaioner, 82 Naaaau St 
Robert Stuart MacArthur, Hon. 1896, Clergy- 
man, 868 W. 67th St. 
Jamea Joaeph McErily, Law 1894, Lawyer, 

82 Liberty St 
Alexander C. MacNulty, Law 1887, Lawyer, 

286 Broadway. 
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Charlet A. L. lla«ic. Law 1806, Patent Law- 
yer, 90 W. Broadway. 

Philip Mauio, Law 1880, Lawyer, 177 Broad- 
way. 

A. G. Milla, Law I860, Vice-Pna. Otia 
Elevator Ck>inpanT, 17 BatteryPlace. 

John Dufton Minnick, Qrad. 1800, Teacher, 
High School of Commerce, 170 W. 80th 8t 

Harlan Moore, Law 1908, Lawyer, IS William 
St 

John Baaaett lloore, Hon. 1809. Prof, of In- 
ternational Law, Columbia UniTeraity, 684 
W. 160th 8t 

John D. Morgan, Law 180S, Lawyer, 81 E. 
17th 8t 

Maurice L. Muhleman, Law 1870, Financial 
and SUtiatical Writer, 16 William St. 

Levi William Naylor, Law 1886, Lawyer, 
280 Broadway. 

Emerson Root Newell, Law 1806, Patent Law- 
yer, 150 Naiaau St. 

Herbert Gouvoiear Ogden, Jr., Law 1806, 
Patent Lawyer, 141 Broadway. 

Worth Oasood, Law 1874, Lawyer, Potter 
Bldg. 

Charlea H. Pattenon, Law 1868, Caahier 
Fourth National Bank, 14 Naanui St 

Frank Lee Perley, Law 1877, Theatrical Mana- 
ger, 1402 Broadway. 

Myron H. Phelps, Law 1884, Lawyer, Union 
League Club. 

Moritz B. Philipp, Law 1874, Lawyer, 601 
Madiaon Ave. 

Alfred Waters Proctor, Law 1001, Patent 
Lawyer, 140 Naaaau St 

Thomas Proctor, Law 1868, Lawyer, 66 Pine 
St 

William A. Purrington, Law 1878, Lawyer, 
78 Wall St 

Henry Rogers Pyne, CqU. 1808, Grad. 1804, 
Teacher of Greek and Latin, Morris Hii^ 
School. 

James Ouackenbush Rice, Law 1884, Lawyer, 
220 Broadway. 

Alexander L. Robinson, Med. 1880, Physician, 
69 W. 44th St. 

Robert Fletcher Rogers, Law 1880, Lawyer, 
45 Broadway. 

Claude Augustus Oscar Resell, Grad. 1804, 
Chemiat and Patent Lawyer, 96 W. 27th 
St. 

John F. Russell, Med. 1879. Phyiician, 21 
W. 11th St 

Martin A. Ryan, Law 1802, Lawyer, 62 Broad- 
way. 

Lawrence Kingsley Sager, Law 1908, Patent 
Lawyer, 220 Broadway. 

Cleon J. Sawyer, Law 1884, Lawyer, 220 
Broadway. 

WUliam F. Scott, Law 1867, 27 William St 

ThaddeuB 'S. Sharretts, Law 1868, U. S. 
General Appraiser, 641 Washington St. 

Robert W. Shufeldt, Med. 1876. Major. U. S. 
Army (retired). Author, 471 W. 146th St 

F. DcLysee Smith. Law 1885, Lawyer, 48 Wall 
St. 

Hubert Marcey Snow, Law 1004, Lawyer, 40 
Wall St. 

James Russell Soley, Law 1800, Lawyer, 
85 Wall St. 

William U. Stayton, Law 1880, Lawyer, 80 
Broad St 

Sanford H. Steele, Law 1871, Lawyer, 25 
Broad St 

Henry Hatch Dent Sterrett, CoU. 1806, Clergy- 
roan, 507 E. 16th St 

Oliver C. Stine, Law 1806, 88 Union Square. 

Arthur Tobias Stoutenburgfa, Law 1886, Law- 
yer. 220 Broadway. 

J. Bradley Tanner, Law 1801, Lawyer, 100 
Broadway. 



Fred. Elmer Taakcr, Law 1886, Lawyer, tn 
Broadway. 

Von Beverhout Thompson, Med. 1887, Phyii- 
cian, 107 E. 60th Bt 

Edward Briggs Hale Tower, Jr., Law 1901, 
Patent Lawyer. 188 Front St 

Henry C. Townaend, Law 187IL Patent Lawyer, 
141 Broadway. 

Edward W. Vaill, Jr., Law 180O, Patent Law- 
yer, 180 Broadway. 

Willoughby L. Webb, Law 1806, Lawyer, f W. 

Martin Wellea, Law 1884, T^eaauier, Bond and 
Mortgage Guarantee Company, 146 Broad- 
way. 

Cyrua Campbell Wella. Law 1807, Lawyer* 
Care of Pavey and Ifoora, 81 Naaaii ^ 

Joaeph Wickea Welah, Law 1807, Oaie ol 
Carter and Ledyant 64 Wall St 

Alfred Adams Wheat, Law 1801, Lawyer, 81 
Nassau St 

Julian Scott Wooater, Law 1001, Patent Law- 
yer, 880 Broadway. 

Henry Charles Workman, Set 1806^ Law 1901, 
lawyer, 20 Broad St. 

J. G. Zachry, Uw 1870, Banker, 46 Wall 8t 

OSWEGO 

Mauri'ce L. Wright, Uw 1870, Juatloe of tlie 
Supreme Court 

PEEKSKILL. 

Daiqr M. Orleman, Med. 1800, Sd. 1808, Qrad. 
1806, Physician. 

POTTER. 

M. E. Costello, Med. 1008, Phyaldan. 

PORT JEFFERSON. 

Lealie Ammerton Davis, Law 1004, Lawyer. 

RICHMOND HILL. 

Edgar Crystal Molby. Law 1894, Manager, 
Pierce, Butler and Pierce M a nufacturi ng 
Co., Oak Bt 

ROCHESTER. 

William Abbe, Juria. 1902, Uwyer, 6 Brighton 

St 
Frederick Fargo Church, Law 1886, Patent 

Lawyer, 609 Wilder Bldg. 
Frank lieiper. Law 1807, Patent Lawyer, 1018 

Wnder Bldg. 
George Marab^ SaegmuIIer, GolL 1906. 

R06C0E. 

Sherman D. Msynard, Med. 1804, Physician. 

ROSLTN. 

John Ordronaux, Med. 1869, Profeasor. 

SCHENECTADY. 

John F. Bartlett, Law 1800, Lawyer, 76 Glen- 
wood Bldg. 

Arthur Auguatine Buck, Law 1807, Lawyer. 

Thomaa H. Ferguson, Law 1800, Patent Law- 
yitf. General Electric Company. 

William F. Freudenreich, Law 1002, Patent 
Departmoit, Goieral Electric Conipany. 

John B. Hubbell, Law 1008, Patent Lawyer, 
General Electric Company. 

Alexander D. Lont Law 1886, Patent Lawyer, 
General Electric Company. 

STOCKTON. 

Lewia Forest Ltndal, Law 1804, Lawyer. 

SYRACUSE. 

WUUrd A. RiU, Law 1806, Lawyer, 688 Uni- 
versity Blodc 
Louia L. Waters, Law 1887, Lawyer, 801 Sedg- 
wick, Andrewa and Kennedy Bldg. 

TROY. 

Janris P. O'Brien, Law 1802, Uwver, Diatriet 
Attorney oi Rensselaer Co., N. Y., Ooint 
House. 
Alva Sigel Bouah, Dent 1808, Dentlat, 44 Sd 
St 
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uncA. 

Catipmm Lore Johnaon, OoU. 1871, OiTU En- 
ginecr. S86 Muy St. 

TALOIB. 

Jamei P. Hawei, Med. 1872, PhTiloUiL 

WHTTB PLAINS. 

Sumid Badnif Lyon, lied. 1879, PhydcUn 
and Med. Supt, P^jrchopathic Dept, N. T. 
HoflptUL 

TOKXBRS. 

J. Irrin£ Bunu, Law 1808, Lawyer. 

Jamm valentine Lawrence^ Law 1871, Mer- 

<diant, P. O. Box SO. 
Prederick C. Lawyer, Law 1808^ Lawyer, 80 

Odell Ave. 
Ml*. FKderlck a Lawyer, ColL 1808, 80 

OdeU Are. 
WmUm Hfll Tkylor, Uw 1808. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

ASHBYILLE. 

Richard M. Oeddinga, Med. 1898, Obaenrer, 

U. S. Weather Ehoreau. 
Jacob Allen Gorman, Dent. 1808, Dentist, 
P. O. Box 888. 

BEAUFORT. 

Caiarks Le Roy Swindell, CoU. 1904, Student 
of Medidne. 
uv f y ir gat. 

Fernando C Jamei, Med. 1860, Phyaician and 
Drogg^at. 

CHALYBEATE SPRIKOS. 

JoeeiA W. HaUord, Med. 1904, Phyaidan. 

CHARLOTTE. 

llicmaa W. Alexander, Law 1900, Lawyer. 
Walter J. Bennett, OolL 1906, In charge U.J9. 

Weather Bureau. 
Hugh W. Harris, Law 1881, Lawyer, 16 Pied- 

mont Bldg. _ 

Robert Baxter Pharr, Law 1906, Lawyer, Care 

of O. W. Tillert. 
"Riomaa RufBn, Juria. 1900, Lawyer. 
William Miller Smith, Law 1901, Lawyer. 

CLINTON. . 

John Daniel Kerr, Law 1873, Lawyer. 

OONWAT. 

Doctrine Hugh Reed, Med. 1901, Physician. 

GREENSBORO. 

Solomon C. Pool, Juris. 1900. 

LOUISBURG. 

Richard Fenner Yarfoorough, Med. 1898, Physi- 
cian. 

MURFREESBORO. 

Benjamin B. Winbome, Law 1874, Lawyer. 

NEWTON. _ , 

Walter Gordon Slappey, ColL 1908, Professor 
of Matiiematics and Chemistry, Catawba 
College. 

OXFORD. 

Franklin P. Hobgood, Jr., Law 1886, Uwyer. 

RALEIGH. 

Walter Clark. Hon. 1870, CWef Justice, Su- 
preme Court of N. C. 

R06MAN. 

Whitfield Brooks, Med. 1801, Retired Physi- 
cian. 

WADESBORO. , , 

Henry Howse McLendon, Law 1807, Lawyer. 

WAKE FOREST. 

William Prcssley Webb, Law 1906, Lawyer. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

FARGO. 

John H. Rindlaub, Med. 1886, Oculist and 



GRAND FORKS. 

Robert Huntington Bosard, Law 1807, Lawytf . 

LE MOURE. 

Edward M. Warren, Law 1900, Lawyer. 

OHIO. 

AKRON. 

W. Oliver Wise, Law 1897, Lawyer, Central 
Savings and Trust Bldg. 

BELLEFONTAINE. 

Charlea D. Campbell, Law 1873, Patent Law- 
yer. 
Edward K. Campbell, Law 1901, Lawyer. 

BRYAN. 

John Milton KilUts, Law 1886, Judge of Court 
of Common Pleas. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

William Tyler Ramsey, Med. 1871, Physician. 

CANTON. 

Harry A. March, Med. 1901, Physician and 
Surgeon. 

CHILLIOOTHE. 

Walter S. Scott, Med. 1886^ Physician. 

aNCINNATl. 

Lewis Cass Black, Law 1872, Lawyer, Union 

Trust Bldg. 
Charles Edgar Brown, Law 1879, Lawyer, St 

Paul Bldg. 
John Henry Byrler, Law 1896, Manager, Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Philadelphia, 

First National Bank Bldg, 
Green Clay, Law 1888, 880 E. 4th St. 
Fred. W. Keam, Law 1888, Lawyer, 619 Main 

St. 
EmiUe Watts McYea, Coll. 1902, Grad. 1908, 

Instructor in English, UnlTcraity of Cin- 
cinnati. 
CLEYELAND. 

Hany Anton Auer, Law 1806, Lawyer, 980 

Rose Building. 
Bluford Wilson Brockett, Law 1800, Patent 

Lawyer, The Arcade. 
Robert Ifartin Calfee, Law 1001, Lawyer, The 

Arcade. 
AUred Clum, Law 1888, Lawyer, 010 WiUiam- 

son Bldg. 
William Sinton Fitz Gerald, Law 1002, Law- 
yer, Williamson Bldg. 
Samuel E. Fouts, Law 1800, Patent Lawyer, 

The Arcade. 
Hubert Bruce Fuller, ColL 1900, Lawyer, 688 

Williamson Bldg. 
Frank Ferdinand Gentsch, Law 1806, Lawyer, 

American Trust Bldg. 
John Bartlett Hull, Sci. 1800, Patent Lawyer, 

The Arcade. 
Sterling Parks, Law 1804, Lawyer, 012 Citisens 

BlSr. 
A J. Pearson, Jr., Law 1895, Lawytf, 726 

Soc for Savings Bldg. 
Albert Yincent Tsylor, Law 1894, Lawyer, 787 

Societyfor Savings Bldg. 
Frank & Whitcomb, Law 1908, Lawyer, Perry 

Payne Bldg. 
COLUMBUS. 

Joseph FosMtt Hays, Law 1804, Lawyer, 1086 

M %HfsA" Ave. 
Hiram Colver McNeil, Grad. 1905, Teacher, 

1298 Mt Yemen Ave. 
DAYTON. 

Frank Parker Davis, Law 1890, Lawyer, Patent 

Counsel, National Cash Register Company. 
Pearl Loehr Gunckell, Med. 1808, Physician, 

214 S. Jefferson St. 
Charles H. Humphrgrs, Med. 1800, Physician, 

140 N. Jefferson St 
DENNISON. 

George W. H. Morgan, OoU. 1867, P. 0. Box 

124. 
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ELYRIA. 

Irring H. Qrlswold. Law VOK, Imwjv, 

FINDLAT. 

Alice K. Koogle, Med. ISM, PhytioUiL 

JACKSON. 

JamM OrUndo Tripp, Law UNM, Lawyer. 

LODL 

Obed Calvin Billman, Law 1809, Lawyer. 

LONDON. 

Gay Underwood, Law 1806, Lawyer. 

NILE8. 

William H. Smil^, Law 188S, Lawyer. 

NORTH BEND. 

Warder Vooilieea, Law 1807. 

PIQUA. 

William Freahonr. Law 1871, Lawyer. 

J. Harriaon Smith, Law 1801, Lawyer, Judge 

Probate Court, Miami County. 
William Pinckn^ W^^cer, Law 1800, Lawyer. 

SPRINOFIELD. 

George F. Burba, Law 1800, Managing Editor 
•%e Sun." 

TOLEDO. 

WUliam John Fritache, Law 1904, Lawyer, 
Spitser Bldg. 

John L. Qomy, Med. 1904, Phyiician, Elm and 
Mettler Sta. 

Oharlea Hartmann, Law 1809, Lawy«, 701 Na- 
tional Union Bldg. 

Charlei Wilbur Hyde, Med. 1904, Phyridan. 

Fred. Henry Kmae, Law 1904, Lawyer, Spitnr 
Bldg. 



Charlea Wedqr Owen, Law 1809, Patent Law- 

yer, 818 Val 
Wilber Allen Owen, Law 1808, Lawy«, 818 



r, 818 Valentine Bldg. 



Valentine Bldg. 

WARREN. 

George W. Upton, Law 1888, Lawyer. 

WELLSVHiLE. 

David Edman Quinn, Med. 1806, Medical Ex- 
aminer, Pemuylvanla Co., 1710 Oommeroe 

St 

WOODSFIELD. 

Joahua Way, Med. 1869, Phyiidan and Sur- 
geon (retired). 

ZANESVILLE. 

Albert £. Boone, Law 1872, Railway Promoter 
and Builder. 

OKLAHOMA. 

ANADAREO. 

Robert Lee RuaMll, Med. 1901, Phyiician, 
Kiowa Agency. 

ENID. 

Thomas Reed CUft, Law 1906, Court Stenog- 
rapher and Lawyer. 

LAWTON. 

Edwin Osborne Loucka, Law 1901, Lawyer. 

OKLAHOMA CITT. 

Albert James Tait Beatty, Dent. 1904, Dentist 
John E. Du Mars, Law 1809, Lawyer. 
John S. Jenkins, Law 1894, Lawyer. 
Alfred H. Vance, Law 1868, Lawyer, 224 W. 
9th St 

PAWHUSKA. 

Fred. F. Jones, Med. 1808, Phjrsician in U. S. 
Indian Sorice. 

PERRT. 

Ernest W. Jones, Law 1898. 

STILLWATER. 

Angelo C. Scott, Law 1886, President OUa- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
TECUMSEH. 

Josiah G. Harris, Law 1809, Loan Buatnc 



OREGON. 

HILLSBOBO. 

Thomas H. ToDgae» Jr., Law 1908; Lawyer. 

OREGON dTT. 

John W. Loder, Law 1806, Lawyv. 

PENDLETON. 

James Roy Raley, Law 1904, Lawyer. 

PORTLAND. 

Otho Leonard Ferris, Law 1906, Banto. 

Richard Nixon, Law 1808^ Lawyer, 
dal Bldg. 

Henry H. Northnp, Law 1888, Lawyv, Wash- 
ington Bldg. 

Geom Elmer lyBryoB, OoU. 1908, Uw 29081 
Lawyer. 420 Commercial Bldg. 

Charles E. Sumner, Law laBB, 
Columbia Bldg. 

SILETZ. 

Charles Wesley Rastall, Law 1809, Lawyer. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLENTOWN. 

HeniT Anthony Jtlly, Dent 1898; Dwtkt, 86 

N. 8th St 
Howard W. Wiltberger, Dent 1807, Dcntlat 

ANITA. 

George Monroe B. Bradshaw, Med. 1900; Fliy^ 
ndan. 

CLARION. 

Philip Rea Hindman, Uw 1906, Lawyer. 

COATESVILLE. 

Mrs. George & Worth, Grad. 1904. 

DEVON. 

Joseph Packard Laird, Med. 1902, PhyridaB. 

dizonvHiLe. 

James Grant Fisher, Med. 1904, Phyrfdaa. 

DOWNINGTON. 

Laban T. Bremennan, CoU. 1871, Mad. 187^ 
Phyiidan. 

DRAV06BURG. 

William James Whitaker, Law 1806. 

ELK UCK. 

Albert Lather Haselbarth, Dent 1901, Dentist 

ERIE. 

Joseph T. Clarke, ColL 1867, Med. 1870; Plqr- 
sician. 

Edward Crandi, ColL 187L Phyridaa, 109 W. 
9th St 

H. Stanley Hinridis, Law 1892, Spedal Ex- 
aminer, U. S. Poiiion Barsan. 

GREENVILLE. 

James Monroe Hittle, Law 1809, Lawyer, Main 

and Water Sts. 
Edwin Starr Templeton, Law 1877, Lawyer. 

HARRISBURG. 

George M. Whitney, Law 1896, Lawy«, 8 H. 

HOLUDAYSBURG. 

Howard Lemon Rohrback, Law 1899. 

JOHNSTOWN. 

George H. Parmelee, Law 1809, Patent Lawyer. 

JUNIATA. 

Harry Ludwig Cdestock, CoU. 1904, TsadMf. 

LANCASTER. 

William H. Keller, Law 1892, Uwy«, 110 B. 
King St 

LANSDOWNE. 

Alice Madeleine McKeldoL CoR. 1889, Fdlow 
in Mathematics and Physics, Unitcntlgr <d 
Pa., 120 McKinl«y At*. 

LEW18BERRY. 

Ralph A. Harding, Med. 1896, Physidaa. 

LEWISBURG. 

John T. Judd, ColL 1876, Baptist lOnlster. 
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McKEEBPOST. 

WillUm H. Oolemui, Uw UQ9, Oubter, dtj 
Bank o( McKaeiport. 

MKADVILLE. 

Tbaodo w BL Li ditl^ lied. 186B, PMidan 
and Suigieuiu. 

HEW WILMINOTON. 

W. T. Hewttaon, Law 1801, Profeaaor in Weat- 
minatcr CoUafa. 

HORRI8TOWN. 

a OaiToIl Hoover, OolL 1806^ Lawyar, 801 
8if«da BL 

KOKTH WALE& 

Onttf J. Qraraa* Mad. 18711 Phjildan. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Jbkn Meroar Adlar, Mad. 1880, Phjridan, 10S8 

flpraoa St. 
Qsma Natban Andcnon, Law 1808, Patent 

Lawrer, Real Eatate TVuat Bldf . 
Jamea wilaon Bayard, Law 1889, Lawyer, B. 

Johnaon St., Qennantown. 
Herman Hoffman Bimey, Had. 1888, Pliyilcian, 

4016 Cliaatnttt St 
Oharlea Noble Butler, Law 1808, Patent Law- 

ycr, 1818 Land Title Bide. 
Aldoa, Mardi Oollim, Law 1806, Salfiman, 

1117 Gheatnnt St 
E. Hayward Fairbanka, Law 1808, Patent Law- 
yer and Mwhaniml Engineer, 1888 Obeit- 

niit 8t 
CUntoB Qege, Law 1888, Lawyer, Oak Lane 

Station. 
Allen H. Gangewer, Law 1871, Lawyer, 416 

Walnut St 
Arnold Hania Herd, OolL 1888, Olergyman, 

St Micbael'a Rectory, Hi^St 
Willia m Bt eeU Ja< Aapn, Uw 1908, Patent 

Lawyer, 1888 Obeatnot St 
PbUip Jaiaohn, Med. 1898, Phyaidan, 480 

Mint Arcade Bldg. 
Harry Oobb Kennedy^ Law 1887, Lawyer, 604 

Steven Girrard Bldg. 
AlaUm Brintnall Moulton, Law 1806, Lawyer, 

Stepben Girard Bldff. 
Tlioniai Smallwood Samaon, OolL 1866, Law 

1867, Hon. 1004, Olermaan, Germantown. 
Jobn A. Toomcj, Law U70, Lawyer, 486 Wal- 
nut St 
William George Ware, OolL 1806, Grad. 1806, 



St Lnke'a HoniteL 
George Dudley Wbitnqr, 
Oommonwcaltb Bldg. 



Law 1806, Lawyer, 



PHILIP8BURQ. 

Jobn Dalob Med. 1806, Pbyaldan. 

pnTBBURG. 

Hany E. Oarmaek, Law 1800, Lawyer, Bake- 
well Bldf . 

Wedey Gould Oarr, Law 1888, Lawyer, P. O. 
Bos Oil. 

Francia W. Herridc Olay, Law 1806, Patent 
Lawyer, 618 Frlck JNdg. 

Allen Tigrlor Oaperton Gordon, Law 1901, Law- 
yer, 460 4tb Ato. 

Obarlea Kllbourae Roblnaon, OolL 1897, Law- 
yer, 1000 Park Bldg. 

Oeom Edmund Trarer Sterenaon, OolL 1806, 
unid. 1807, Olergyman. 

Balpb Lawaon Smitb, Law 1908, Lawyer, 816 
Trick Bldg. 

W. W. Wiabart, Law 1860, Uwyer, 147 Fourtb 
Ato. 

Edward A. Wrigbt Law 18B6, Patent Lawyer, 
P. O. Box. 1800. 

Charlea h. Toung, Med. 1898, Drug Buatneaa, 
1401 Fiftb Ato. 

pmSTON. 

Gbarlaa J. Barrett, Med. 1887, Pbyaldan. 



POTTSVILLE. 

Ellia L. Goodall, Med. 1807, Pbyaldan and 
Surgeon, Oor. 2d and Norwegian Bli. 

READING. 

Joeepb Saxton Pendleton, 8d. 1897, with Oar- 
penter Steel Oa, Wyomiadng Olub. 

ROTERSFORD. 

Irring O. Williama, Law 1898, Lawyer, Dep- 
uty Oommlarioner o( Foraatry, PL 

80RANT0N. 

Harry Alleman Pierce, Law 1890, Oaabier, Tbe 
Mutual Life lu. Oo. 

SEUN'S GROVE. 

Horace Alleman, Law 1871, Lawyer. 

SHARON. 

Fred. Analey Service, Law 1906, Lawyer. 
A. W. WilUama, Law 1888, Preaident Judge 
ol Mercer Oo. 

SLIPPERY ROOK. 

Artbur Oary Fleahman. Grad. 1908, Profeaaor 
in State Normal ScnooL 

ST. MART'S. 

Eben J. Ruai, Med. 1861, Pbyaidan. 

SUNBURT. 

Obarlea Wolrerton Olement, Law 1902, Lawyer, 
822 Pint National Bank Bldg. 

TTTUSVILLE. 

Jobn Merle Obick, Law 1809, Lawyer. 

TOWANDA. 

J. Roy Lilley, Uw 1902, Uwyer. 

WARREN. 

Kblar M. Andrews, Uw 1806, Treasurer, 

Strutbera-Wells Oo., 404 Fourtb St 
H. R. McOalmont, Uw 1874, Special Agent, 
P. O. Department 

WEST BROWNSVILLE. 

Wilmer E. Oriffltb, Med. 1900, Pbysician. 

WILKES BARRE. 

Lyman H. Bennett Uw 1870, Uwyer. 
mm OasseU Davis, OolL 1878, Hon. 1894, 

Prindpal, Hillman Acadeinj. 
George S. Ferris, Uw 1871, Judge, Eleventb 

Judicial District 

WILUAMSPORT. 

J. William Beatty, OolL 1899. 

TORE. 

Samuel 8. Uwis, Uw 1901, Uwyer, The Se- 
curity Title and Trust Oompany Bldg. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

LONSDALE. 

Albert Mayell Hilliker, Grad. 1899, Olergyman. 
Mrs. A. M. HilUker, OoU. 1806, Grad. 1896. 

NEWPORT. 

Jobn Tuston Beckley, Ooll. 1868, Olergyman. 
Henry Beecb Needbam, Uw 1894, Journalist 

PROVIDENOE. 

Bernard Bunnemorer, Med. 1892, Weatho' Bu- 
reau, Brown University. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

BLAOKSBURG. 

George Baden PfeifTer, Grad. 1806, Superin- 
tendent of Education. 

OHARLESTON. 

Arcbibald Webster Brown, Sd. 1899, Grad. 
1902, Architect U. S. Navy Tazd. 

GAFFNEY. 

Lee Davis Lodge, OoU. 1886, Preaident of 

Limeatone College. 
Pearl Edna Thonssen, OolL 1900, Grad. 1001, 

Professor of Mathematics and Pbyaical 8d- 

ence, Limeatone Oollege. 
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GREENVILLE. 

Thomas T. Earle, lied. 1870, Phyildaii. 

JOHNSTON. 

John Browne Budwell, ColL 185L Retired 
ProfeMor. 

SPARTANBURG. 

L. Murphree Roper, GolL 1802, Clergyman. 

SUMMERVILLE. 

Eugene Beauhamala Jmdkmm, OolL 1888, Cler- 
gyman. 

TIMMONSVILLB. 

Jamct F. Culpeper, Med. 1860, Physician. 

WINNSBORO. 

Charlea A. Douglass, Law 1881, Lawyer. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

DEADWOOD. 

William H. Parker, Law 1868, SUte'i Attor- 
ney, Lawrence County. 

KYLE 

William Conyngton, Med. 1002, Physician. 

LEAD CITY 

James Garfield Stanley, Law 1004, Lawyer. 

SIOUX FALLS. 

U. 8. G. Cherry, Law 1887, Lawyer. 

STURGIS. 

EdwaM J. Sexton, Med. 1888, Physician. 

VERMILLION. 

Edmund Kemper Broadus, Coll. 1887, Head 
of English Department, UniTeruty of 
South Dakota. 

TENNESSEE. 

CHATTANOOGA. 

David Lauck Grayson, Law 1887, Lawyer, 

Referee in Bankruptcy. 
Paul Ernest Williams, Law 1876, Post Office 

Inspector. 

COLUMBIA. 

Raleigh Selkirk Hopkins, Law 1001, Lawyer. 

DEER LODGE. ^^ ^ , 

Patrick Henry Wever, Med. 1864, Physician 
(retired). 

JACKSON. 

Milton B. Gilmore, Law 1880. 

Eaton Kittredge McNeil. Med. 1804, Physician. 

Alvis Lemuel Rhoton, Grad. 1001, Professor of 

Mathematics, Southwestern Baptist Uni- 

Tersi^. 

JONESBORO. 

Samuel Nathaniel Haws, ColL 1000. 
William E. Naif, Dent. 1898, Dentist 

KNOXVILLE. 

James Maynard, Law 1885, Lawyer and Manu- 
facturer, P. O. Box 282. 

Herbert Cooper Sanford, Law 1887, Lawyer, 
016 S. 0th St. 

LEBANON. 

Alfred Armstrong Adams, Law 1804, Lawyer. 

MEMPHIS 

Wilfred Heame, Law 1001, Lawyer, Equitable 
Bldg. 

NASHVILLE. 

John Gray Challice, Law 1002, Lawyer, Will- 
cox Bldg. 

John Hibbett De Witt, Law 1807, Lawyer, 
61 Cole Bldg. 

Abram Martin Tillman, Law 1886, Lawyer, 
U. S. District Attorney. 

Edward Trabue, Law 1884, Clerk to U. a At- 
torney, Custom House. 

SHELBYVILLE. 

Thomas Newcome G^eer, Law 18O0L 



TULLAHOMA. 

Edwin Lamar Davis, Law 1808, Lawyer. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. 

John Willism Phillips, Law 188S, Lawyer, U4 
E. 8th St. 

BAIRD. 

Otis Bowyer, Law 1876, Lawyer. 

BASTROP. 

John Preston Fowler, Law 1870, Lawyer. 

BEAUMONT. 

MelTin Granrille Adams, Law 1808. Lawyer, 

Keith Bldg. 
William McKiasack Crook, Law 1887, Lawyer. 

BRENHAM. 

John Alonao Pace, Law 1802, Lawyw. 

CLEBURNE. 

Tyler Alexander Baker, Law 1602, Lawyer, 
Chambers Bldg. 

DALLAa 

La Fayette Fitahugh, Law 1882, Lawyar, HO 

Main St 
William Meredith Holland, Law 1886, Lawyw. 
Henry P. Howard, Med. 1861, Phyrfdaa. 

EL PASO. 

Charles F. Sensner, Law 1886, iBupector, !■- 

migration Service. 
Gottlieb Wchrle, Med. 1884, Phydciaii, Mllla 
Bldg. 

FORT WORTH. 

Andrew L. Jackson, Law 1888, Lawyer, 708 
Main St. 

HEMPSTEAD. 

Van a Thornton, Med. 1861, Physician. 

HOUSTON. 

George Howe Breaker, Law 1876, Lawyer, 

416^ Main St. 
Charlie Oscar Guynes, Law 1806. 
Francia Charles Hume, Jr., Law 1888, Lawyer. 
Jabe C. Reader, Law 1808. 
John & Stewart, Law 1886, Lawyer, 1016 

Preston Are. 
Seth ElUott Tra(7, Law 1886, Lawyer, 2406 

Austin St 
Meyer Clyde Wagner, Law 1801, Lawyer, 

Klam Bldg. 

K08SE. 

Benjamin Franklin Ousts, Med. 1861, Physi- 
cian (retired). 

SAN ANTONIO. 

Charlea R. Clark, Med. 1888, Poet OOoe bi- 

spcctor. 
Daniel G. GiUette, CoU. 1866, Manafer. 
Claudiua Edward Richard King, Med. 1898, 

Physician, 618 AugusU St 

SHERMAN. 

Jesse G. Naah, OolL 1848. 

VICTORIA. 

Joseph Cohen, Dent 1886, Dentist 

WACO. 

William F. Cole, Med. 1888, Phyalciaii, Prori- 

dent Building. 
Arthur William McGregor, Law 1886, Lawyer, 
7S6 Columbus St 

UTAH. 

BRIGHAM CITY. 

Fred. J. Holton, Uw 1900. 
Nels Jeiwon, Law 1900. 

SALT LAKE CITY. 

William Frank Beer, Med. 1802, Phyridan, 107 
a MainSt 
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Mnirice IL Kaii^ Law 1889, Uwyer, P. 0. 

Box S1& 
Hkm&m Herbal lUttm, Sd. IflOS, Qnd. 1901, 

Snffinecr ol Soili, U. a Gedosioal Surrey, 

Box & 
Colbert Levy 01«m, Lftw 1901. 
Benjamin L. Ricfa, Law 1906, Lawyer, Auer^ 

bach Bl6g, 
Ahriraa Eraatui Btaow, Law 1898, 810 Eait 

Temple St. 
AlTin V. Taylor, Law 1891, Lawyer, S16 Doo- 

ley Block. 

VERMONT. 

BENNINGTON. 

Henry & Ooodall, Ifed. 1800, Phyddan. 

BURLINGTON. 

Clark Cleland Brigga, Law 1897, Lawyer, 18 
Clark St 

MONTPBLIBB. 

William H. Nelroa, Jnria. 1890, Special Bzam- 
iner, U. 8. PendoD Bureao. 

HOBTUFIELD. 

Arthur G. Andrewi, Law liXX), Lawyer. 

UCHFORO. 

Charlea David liayer. Law 1902, Chinen In- 
apector. 

BIITLAND. 

Nathaniel A. Lowry, Law 1891, E^adal Exam- 
iner. U. & Peneion Bureau. 
STRAFFORD. 

Jamca Swan Morrill, Law 1882, Lawyer. 

VIRGINIA. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

Samuel Gordon Brent, Law 1877, Lawyer, 107 

N. Fairfax St 
Thomaa Brackenridge Cochran, Dent 1897, 

Dentist, 722 Kinff St 
Henry R. Elliott, Law 1870, Lawyer. 
Jamea & Gunnell, Med. 1849, Poet Oillce Box 



William Carlyle Herbert, Law 1900, 116 Wash- 

infton St 
Paul Barton HullUi, Law 1908, Lawyer. 
Lewis Henry Madien, Law 1897, Lawyer. 
Leonard Marbury, Law 1878, Lawyer. 
GarroU Hackney May, Mad. 190A, 209 N. Wash- 

inirton St 
P. Parker Phillips, ColL 1876, Rector, 

Episcopal ChurdL 
Aiwry A. Rittenoor, Med. 1900, Phyridan, 

724 KincSt 
Bidiard Danner Rittenoor, Law 1906, Clerk, 

818 King St 
Lucicn Conway Smith, Med. 1906» 801 Duke 

St 
Edirar Snowden, Med. 1908, Physician. 
Walter Uibach Vamey, Law 1896, Lawyer, 107 

N. Fairfax St 

ARLINGTON. 

Henry a Cofbett, Med. 1888, Physldan. 

ASHBURN. 

James T. Jones, Med. 1896, Physican. 

BAGBT. 

Ttevia Bagbiy, OoU. 1867. 

BALLarON. 

John Brooks Henderson, Jr., Law 1898, Law- 
yer. 

BEDFORD crrr. 

H. B. Martin, Med. 1869, Physician. 



Unfan B. Allen, Coll. 1868, Lawyer. 



BERRTYILLB. 

John R. Nunn, ColL 1847, Bank Cashier. 

BLACK8BUR0. 

J. Hartwell Edwards, ColL 1878, Clergyman. 
Charlea McCulloch, Med. 1807, Physician. 

BLACEJ9T0NE. 

Thomas Freeman Epes, Law 1806, Lawyer. 

BRISTOL. 

Horace Leonard Jones, Orad. 1900, Prof, of 
Ancient and Modem Languagea. 

CAPE HENRT. 

Corydon P. Cronk, Med. 1888, U. a Weather 
Bureau. 

CARUNS. 

WUliam M. Backus, Med. 1876, Physician. 

CHAMBLISSBURO. 

Jamea Garland Board, Coll. 1866, Farmer and 
Teacher. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE. 

Richard H. Rawylings, ColL 1864. 

CHASE CITY. 

Thomss D. Jeffress, ColL 1858, Lawyer. 

CHURCHLAND. 

John W. Bidgood, Coll. 1869. 
T. Judson Wright, Coll. 1870, Med. 1870, Phy- 
sician. 

CHURCH VIEW. 

Andrew Browne Evans, Coll. 1848, Lawyer. 

CULPEPER. 

Charlea Stuart Cowie, Med. 1881, Physician. 

FALLS CHURCH. 

Charlea Hall Buxton, Law 1867, Lawyer. 
Noble Moore, Law 1897, Clerk, Treasury De- 

rrtment 
C. Quick, Med. 1805, Physician. 
George F. Rollins, Law 1881, Clerk, Treasury 
Department 

FINCHLEY. 

Andrew F. Davidson, ColL 1850, Clergyman. 

FINE CREEK MILLS. 

Edmund Lee Tompkins, Physician. 

FREDERICKSBURG. 

John E. Mason, Law 1878, Judge, 15th Judi- 

dal Circuit, Va. 
Ganville Richard Swift, Law 1902, Lawyer. 

FRONT ROYAL. 

Warren Waverlv Phelan, Grad. 1906, Teacher, 

Superintendent. 
Orville Van Deusen, Dent 1886, Dentist 

GLENCARLYN. 

Mrs. C. H. Lane, Coll. 1894. 

HALES FORD. 

William E. Duncan, ColL 1851, Farmer. 

HAMPTON. 

Ralph Brewster Marean, Sd. 1899, Grad. 1900, 

Weight Clerk in Naval Construction OfUce, 

R. F. D. No. L 
Orton Love Meiga, Sd. 1899, Engineer, R. F. 

D. No. 1. 

HERNDON. 

Howard Ray Blanchard, Law 1807. 
William L Robey, Med. 1902, Physician. 

HUME. 

RuaKll Burton Main, Med. 1900, Physician. 

LAUREL. 

Jamea O. Kirk, Coll. 1860, Clergyman. 

LEWIN8VILLE. 

Benjamin Eglin, Law 1867, Farmer. 

LYNCHBURG. 

Charles B. Fleet, Coll. 1861, Druggist and 
Manufacturing Qiemist 
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Arthur Lee Wilioii, OolL IBM, Pl^TiidaB, IfiM 

Gh«ce St. 
Vn. A. h. WUmxk, OolL 1808, 10OA Grace 8t 

MANASAa 

Benjamin Oollina Jonea, Dent 1902, Dcntlat 

M068T CREEK. 

Samuel Ferrer, OolL 1880, Farmer, Btockman, 
Millman. 

MT. VERNON. 

Harriaon Howell Dodge, OolL 1870^ Ouitodlan 
of Mt. Vernon. 

NEWPORT NEWS. 

Seth V. Peck, Law 1804, U. & lupector of 

Cuaton^ 1886 Hat St 
WiUUm O. Stuart, Law 1880, Lawyer, Fint 

National Bank Bldg. 

NORFOLK. 

WUliam L. Hilljer, Law 1888, Lawyer, 00 
York St 

Robert M. Hughea, Lecturer on Adndraltj 
Law, George Waahington UniTeraity, Law- 
yer. 

Ralph H. Riddleberger, Law 1807, Lawyer, 881 
Main St 

Bruce Simmooa, Law 1885. 

Edward Spalding, Law 1800, Lawyer. 

ONANCOCK. 

Thomaa M. Scott, ColL 1866, Lawyer. 

PEAKES TURNOUT 

Thomaa E. Williama, Med. 1860, Phyiidan and 
Farmer. 

PORTSMOUTH. 

John Thomaa Griffin, OolL 1860, Preddent of 
Merchanta and Fannen Bank. 

POWHATAN. 

Robert Daniel Tucker, Med. 1808, Phyaioian. 
PURCELVILLE. 

Ernest R. Hagan, Dent. 1908, Dentiit 

REEDVILLE. 

Clarence Spotswood Towlea, Law 1808, Law- 
yer, Commonwealth'a Attorney. 
RICHMOND. 

Edgar Allan, Jr., Law 1804, Lawyer. 

Alfred Bagbv, ColL 1847, Hon. 1886^ aergy- 
man, 8810 E. Grace St 

Robert Oldner Deyer, Law 1806, Lawyer, 7 E. 
Grace St 

Edward C. Harriaon. ColL 1871. 

John Boulware Kidd, ColL 1866, Manufac- 
turer, 706 Eaat Ld^ St 

Andrew J. Montague, Truatee, George Wash- 
ington University, GoTemor of Vu^inia. 

Andrew J. Nelson, Med. 1806, Phyalcian, 
R. F. D. No. L 

James Nelson, Coll. 1806, Hon. 1888, Presi- 
dent, Woman's College. 

UllUn Pace, ColL 1807, Grad. 1806, Teacher, 
1020 W. Grace St 

Henry R. Pollard, Law 1867, Lawyer, UIO E. 
Main St. 

John Pollard, ColL 1860, Hon. 1877, Clergy- 
man. 

J. Garland Pollard, Law 1808, Lawyer, 1111 E. 
Main St 

William Todd Robina, ColL 1864, Lawyer 
(Retired), 810 ETFranklin St 
ROANOKE. 

Charles Augustus Macatee, Jr., Law 1002, 
Lawyer. 

John Henry Wright, Coll. 1860, Lawyer. 

SEMINARY. 

Robert Kinloch Maasie, Grad. 1008, Clergy- 
man. 
SOMERVILLE. 

Bradford P. Sparrow, Law 1876, Lumberman. 

STAUNTON. 

Clarence T. Lewis, Med. 1878, Physician and 
Surgeon. 



Akzandar T. Helioa, Mad. lOOi, Plvrfdaa. 
Western State Baafltal tat lammm, 

8T0NEGA. 

Hemy Oowlea RudcM', Med. 1808; Pl^rfdaa, 

URBANNA. 

WilUam S. OhristlaB, OolL 1848; Phyridan. 
Walter Hugh Bjland, Law 1804» Lawy« and 
Editor of the Soathdda Banttial. 

VIENNA. 

Edwin a Bethel, Uw 1804, Ctofc, War Da- 

^rtment 
Joaeph G. Falck, OolL 1884, Clerk, U. & 

Tteaauiy. 

VILLAGE. 

GUea F. Bubank, OolL 1867, Snpt. PnUie 
Schoola. 

WALKERTON. 

Bathurat Browna Baghy, Med. 190L 

WARRENTON. 



man. 



>ti8t COiurch. 



Franda Ryland Boetoo, OoU. 180^ Okriy- 

Baptiat G 
J. Rkfaard Sowera, Med. 1880, Ptgrddan. 

WEST END. 

William McElfreah EHiaon, Uw 1806, Lawy«. 
Jamea H. Leonard, Law 1008. 



WASHINGTON. 

BELUNGHAM. 

Jamea Pateraon de Mattoa, Law 1878; 

John Auguatua Lee^ Law 1006, 
High St 
OLTMPIA. 

Charles Boy Pendanria, Law 1908, 



000 



SEATTLE. 

John Arthur, Law 1881, Lawyer, P. O. Bos 

176. 
John Henry Bellinger, Law 1001, Lawyer, 601 

Mutual Life Bidg. 
Stephen Allen Brook£, Law 1808, Patent Law- 
yer, dtt Oolman Bk>ck. 
* Fred Dennett, Law 1804, Lawyer. 
Sherwood F. Gorham, Law 1876. 
Edward Odel Grarea, Law 1888, Banker, 800 

Harrard Ave. North. 
William A. Greene, Law 1001, Lawyer, 416 

Pioneer Block. 
Abner G. Greenatreet, Mad. 1900; Phyaldan, 

812 Walker Bldg. 
Willis Benjamin Herr, Law 1887, Lawyw, 

Bailey Bldg. 
Arthur Jordan, Med. 1808, Pbyatdaa and 

Surgeon, 801 Oriental Block. 
William David Lambuth, Law 1880; Lawyw, 

805 Padflc Block. 
WilUam H. Lewia, Uw 1808, 481 Bdmont 

Ave. North. 
William Emeat McClure, Uw 1900, Jvia. 

1002, Uwyer, Dexter, Horton and Oob 

Bank Bldg. 
George N. McLoughlin, Med. 1806, P^rddaa 

and Surgeon, 488 Walker Bldg. 
Charlea Franklin Munday, Uw 1879, Lawyer, 

Post Office Box 610. 
Stephen Ross Parker, Uw 1806, Uwyer, 488 

New York Bldg. 
Zephaniah B. Rawaon. Uw 1888, Padfle Bldg. 
Dennis Ringsley Sickles, Uw 1878; Dapoty 

County Clerk, County Clerk'a Office. 
Augustus Franklin Specnt Uw 1807, Aaat 

Sec, Pacific Coaat Lumber Mfra. Aaaoda- 

tion, 604 Lumber Exchange. 
Charles Alexander toirk, Uw 1008, Uwyer, 

614 New York Block. 
John Ubarette Stout Uw 1806, Uwyer, 001 

Mutual Life Bldg. 
Henry Rice Thompeon, Uw 1908, Uwyv, 408 

Burke Bldg. 
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PUUp TliidBll» Law UQ9, Jorlt. lflO(^ Jmwj^, 

M6 Bdmont Atq. N* 
Kenneth Bcgmicr l^iraer, Mtd. 1901, Plqnl- 

dui, 8U Wilker Bldv. 
GharlM Ikuntlcroj ^TttlflMj, Law 1870, 

Lawyer, 118 OoluidkU St 
Wniiam W. WOriiin, Law 1884, Lawyer, 716 

New York Block. 
Gharlca Heniy Winder^ Law 1008, Lawyer, 

888 Pioneff Bldg. 

8POKANK. 

Caiarlea B. Conoer, Law 1808, Lawyer, Lock 

Box 1008. 
llMinaa Berry Higgliii^ Law 1884, Lawyer, 

P. 0. Box 1888. 
Chariee & Kalb, IM. 1800, Plqnlciaii, 107 

B>de Block. 
George H. Leonard, Law 1800. 
Bobert Tipton, Law lOOL 

TAOOXA. 

Hiram F. Oarretaon, Law 1808, Lawyer, 488 

fidelity Bldff. 
IVank M. Harriiberffer, Law 1880, Lawyer. 

WALLA WALLA. 

William Henry Upton, Law 1879, Lawyer. 

WE8T VIRGINIA. 

BRAHWELL. 

Beqiunin Frank Keller, Law 188S, Hon. 1908, 
U. a Dirtrict Judge. 

GHARLESTON. 

William Burdette Matfaewi, Uw 1801, Olerk 
of Soprema Court ot Appeali of Weit Vir- 

DaniSiatthewi, Law 1008, Uwy«. 

CHARLEBTOWN. 

William Huntiogton Wilion, Law 1808, Law- 

dAARKfiBTTRO 

Daniel T.' Birtwell, Med. 1000, Fhyiician, 

Lowndee Bldg. 
Joliua V. Hoefller, Law 1806^ Lawyer, 884 W. 

Main St 
Selma Marrtella Mamo, OolL 180Q, Med. 1000, 

Phyiician. 
HaiTcy Faria Smith, Law 1807, Lawyer. 



Blain W. Taylor, Law 1800, Lawyer. 

FAIRMOKT. 

Clem L. ShaTer, Law 1800, Lawyer. 



Gcoirge Magrudcr Beny, OolL 180O, Chemiat 

LOST CITT. 

Hany West Rolling!, Med. 1808, Phyiician. 

MABTINSBURO. 

Edward Janney Sidwell Lupton, ScL 1899, 
Phyaidan. 

MIDDLEBOURNE. 

Kenner 8. Boreman, Law 1884, Lawyer. 

MORGANTOWN. 

Edwin Max«r, Juria. 1908, Writer and Teacher. 
H. Morria Van Yoorhie, Dent 1900, Dentiit 

HKW MARTINSyiLLE. 

Tliomaa H. Oomett Law 1887, Lawyer. 

PARKERSBURG. 

J. Mentor Caldwell, Law lOOL Lawyer. 
Delmar Clay StutW. Law 190B. 
Lemuel R. Via, June. 1809, Lawyer. 

BOMNET. 

Joahua Soule Zimmerman, Law 1800, Lawyer. 

8T MARTS. 

' Jamca Albort Oldfleld, Law 1804, Uwyer. 

BHEPHERDflTOWN. 

HopkiM Gibioii, Dent 1806. Dentift 
Rooert Charlea Grore, Med. 1878, Phyiieian. 



TUNNELTON. 

Comeliue Timothy Smith, Med. 1900, Phyai- 
dan. 

WARDENSVILLE. 

Charles Theodore Murray, Law 1888, Norelist 

WHEELINO. 

John Phippg Alexander, Sci. 1809, Electrical 
Engineer, Wheeling Traction Co. 

P. J. Donahue, Law 1870, Biahop o( Wheel- 
ing (R. CO. 

Qyrua P. Flick, Law 1898, Lawyer. 

Will Pickett Robinwn, Law 1806, Lawyer, 
16S7 Chapline St 



WI8C0N8IN. 

EVANSVILLB. 

RolTlx Harlan, Coll. 1800, Grad. 1001, Paator 
Fint Baptiat Church. 

MADISON. 

Myron D. Fethers, Law 1892, General Agent 
for ^aconsln. Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Co., of Cincinnati, 28 E. Main St 

Cornelius A Harper, Med. 1898, Physician 
and Surgeon, Secretary of State Bourd of 
Health. 

Roger Green Smith, Sci. 1901, Graduate Stu- 
dent UniTersity of Wisconsin. 

MANITOWOC. 

Charlea Eugene Bra4y» Law 1908, Lawyer, 
Torrison Block. 

MAU8T0N. 

Charlea Adelbert Veeder, Law 1901, Lawyer. 

MILWAUKEE. 

William Fnuder Adams, Law 1906, Lawyer, 

848 8d St 
Michael Francis Blenskl, Law 1800, Lawyer 

and Justice of the Peace, 419 Mitchell St 
E. Huntington Bottum, Law 1878, Lawyer. 
Richard S. C. Caldwell, Law 1900, Patent 

Lawyer. 
Arthur Moore Churchill, Law 1908, Lawyer, 

401^ Germanla Bldg. 
George Wetmore Colles, Grad. 1900, Consult- 
ing Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, 

408 Uihleln Bldg. 
George Frederick De Weln, Law 1902, Patent 

Solidtor, Care of Allis Chalmers Co. 
Hennr George Dlsch, Law 1899, Lawyer and 

Justice of the Peace, 1017 Klnnickinnio 

Ave. 
Arthur Stanhope Dudley, Law 1889, Tax Com., 

C, M. and St. P. Railway Co., Mitchell 

Bldg. 
Edward J. Hennlng, Law 1897, Lawyer, As- 

sistant U. S. Attorney, Eastern District 

Wisconsin, P. O. Bldg. 
Hennr B. Hitz, Med. 1§»1. Physician, 141 

Wisconsin St 
Carl Muskat Law 1908, Lawyer, 910 Wells 

Bldg. 
George Edgar Page, Law 1908, Lawyer, 1017 

Kinnicklnnic Are. 
William Loralne Schoeverllng, Juris. 1900, 

Insurance, 254 18th St 
Harold Green Underwood, Law 1875, Lawyer, 

107 Wisconsin St. 
Harry V. Wurdemann, Med. 1888, Physidan 

and Siugeon, 106 Grand Are. 

0SK06H. 

Herbert L. Sweet Law 1882. 

PORTAGE. 

Henry A Gunderson, Law 1901, Juris. 1908. 

SUPERIOR. 

Charles L. Catlin, Law 1887, Lawyer. 
Grafton Mason, Law 1880, Lawyer. 
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WHITEWATBR. 

Robert Orandall Bolklej, Law 1908, iMwjm, 
Fits Henrj Kiaer. Law 1808. 



EVAN8T0N. WYOMING. 

Austin Clark Sloan, Law 1900, Lawjer. 



ALA8KA. 

CATELLA. 

William H. Whittlcifj, Law 1879, Lawyer. 

JUNEAU. 

Oacar Foote, Law 188S, Lawyer. 



FOREIGN 



BRITISH BURMAH. 

BAS8EIK. 

Houng Edwin, Coll. 1878, Clergyman. 

CANADA. 

TORONTO. 

N. W. Hoylea, Lecturer on Canadian Law, 
George Washington Unirenity. 

VANCOUVER, B. C. 

CecU Killam, Juris. 1000, Lawyer. 

CHILE. 

OOPIAPO. 

Edson A. Lowe, CoU. 1882, Missionary, Caa- 
illa, 62. 

SANTIAGO. 

Enrique Cueras, Dent 1809, GaaiUa, 64. 
Eujenio Oana, Law 1896. 
M. A. Martinec, Law 1894, Chief o( Diplo- 
matic Section, Ministxy for Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

CHINA. 

CANTON. 

William Hervie Dobson, Med. 1895, Smgeon in 

Charge, Forman Memorial Hospital. 
Harry A. March, Med. 1001, Physician and 

SuiV^eon. 

SOOCHOIV 

Benjamin Lucius Ancell, Grad. 1809, Clergy- 
man, Missionary, P. E. Church. 

Cameron Farquhar McRae, Grad. }899, Cler- 
gyman. 

CUBA. 

GUANTANAMO BAY. 

John Schaair Cadel, Law 1904, Chief Clerk, 

Naval Station. 

HAVANA. 

Fred Morris Dearing, Juria. 1904, Secretary to 
American Minister, American Legation. 

ENGLAND. 

LONDON. 

Marion Dorian, Law 1887, Lawyer, 89 Great 
Eastern St. 

GERMANY. 

RERUN. 

Dwight J. Partello, Law 1871, Confidential 
Agent, U. & Treasury, 26 Karlsbad 
Strasse. 



ATHENS. 

George Horton, Hon. 1908, U. S. Consul. 

HAWAII. 

mLO. 

J. Castle Ridgway, Law 1806, Lawyer. 
Thomas Caldwell Ridgway, Law 1890, Judge, 
District of Hilo. 



HONOLULU. 

Cecil Brown, Law 1871, Lawyer, Presldeoi, 
First National Bank. 

JAPAN. 

TOKIO. 

John Armistead Welboum, Grad. 1808, Mi- 
sionary. Clergyman, C^ of Biahop Me- 

Kim. 

MEXICO. 

BATAPILAS, CHIHUAHUA. 

Robert Sidney Wagner, Med. 1802, PbyileiaB. 

GUANAJUATO. 

William H. Hidop, Dent. 1808, DentlaL 

PANAMA. 

PANAMA. 

Amelio A. Dutari, Med. 1904. 

ISTHMIAN CANAL ZONE. 

Timothy J. Butler, Jurla. 1901, OfBoe of GUd 

Engineer. 
Hany Day Reed, Law 1901, Privata Secre- 

tanr. 
John F. Saeger, Law 1890, Prirata B ect tta iy 

to Chief Engineer. 

PERU. 

LIMA. 

Irving Bedell Dudley, Law 1885, U. S. Mhi- 
ifter to Peru. 

PHILIPPINE I8LAND8. 

DAGUPAN, PANGASINAN. 

Harry Farmer, Sd. 1808, Missionary. 

MANILA. 

Joa6 C. Abreu, Juris. 1001, First Aaisfint 

Prosecuting Attorney. 
Martin R. Bourne, Law 1908, Stenograpber* 

Post Office Department. 
Giles Bumeston Cook, Med. 1908, Phyiiclaii, 

CiyU Hospital. 
Bolivar Lang Falconer, Grad. ISOO^ U. 8. 

Civil Service Commissioner. 
Hennr D. Green, Jr., Law 1889, Lawyw, P. O. 

Box 889. 
Meyer Herman, Med. 1891, Physician. 
Charles RadclilTe Johnson, Med. 1897, Physi- 
cian in Charge of St Luka's Hospital, 

P. O. Box 844. 
James Power Kelefaer, Law 1902, Chkf of 

Drawing Division, Manila Oflloa^ Ooaat 

and Geodetic Survey. 
William R. Moulden, Mad. 1900, Beridnt 

Physician, Bilibid Prison. 
W. E. Musgrave, Med. 1901, Phyiidaa. 
Robert Edward Lee Newberae, ScL 1901, 

Grad. 1901, Resident Physician, San Jnaa 

de Dies HomitaL 
John Howard Thigpen, Grad. 1806, Ghrll 8»- 

vioe. 

PORTO RICO. 

SAN JUAN. 

Frank M. Hamilton, Law 1887, Poit OOoe 
Inspector in Charge. 
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0FFICER8 OF THE ARMY. 

Midi Addraa: Oure of miitMry Secretary, U. & A., Waahinffton. D. O. 



Alien, John Howard, Med. 28B0; lint lieut. 

Aatfltant Bargeon. 
BcCbel, Walter A., Law 1804, Major, Judge Adro- 

oatc Oeneral'i DtpL 
Wngh a m, Goosales Sidn^, OolL 1877, Major, 

Quartermaater'a Dept 

WiUiam CUne, Med. 188S, Major, 



Ikown, Onrffle O., Med. 1900, Fiat Llaxt, 

Aarietast Surgeon. 
Our, Daniel J., Law 1806, Oaptain, Signal Oorpa. 
OuToU, Jamei^ ProfcMor, Flrrt Lieut, Aaiatant 



Jamea Bobb, Med. 1808, Oiptain, Aaibt- 

ant Surgeon. 
Diirfi* George a. Law 180S, Brigadier General, 

Judge Adrocate General's Dept 
Aiirfi, Wmiam Tlioniwall, Med. 1001, Fint Lieut, 

Aaristant S ur g e o n . 
Dodge, Theodore Ajrault, Law 1800, Major, Re- 
tired (Lieut OoL). 
Du Bol^ Richard 0., Law 1878, Captain, Retired. 
Dunn, George M., Law 1880, Lieut Oolonel, Judge 

Advocate General'i Department 
Dnnwoodr* Henry H. O., Law 1870, Brigadier 

General, Retursd. 
BMtman, WJ Ujam Rn aell, Med. 1901, Pint Lieut, 

Aariatant Surgeon. 
rcrd, Joaeph Herbert, Coll. 1808, Orad. 1896, 

Med. 1807, Oaptain, Aaistant Surgeon. 
FMer, Charlei L., Med. 1008, Fint Lieut, 

Aariatant Surgeon. 
Glcnnan, Jamea D., Med. 1880, Major and Surgeon. 
Qoodfellow, John Oarroll, Law 1800, Oaptain, 

8th Co., Coast Artilleiy. 
Graham, Frank Lee, Law 1808, Captain, Porto 

Sioo Regiment 
Grubbs, Robert Bland, Med. 1809, First Lieut, 

Aarfstant Suraeon. 
Harria, Henry Sutton Turing, ColL 1888, Med. 

1884, Major, Surgeon. 
Hartaock, fMeri^McO., Med. 1807, Captain 

and Assistant Surgeon. 
Howard, Deane C, Med. 1804, Captain, Assistant 

Surgeon. 
Huntington, Philip Weatherly, Med. 1806, First 

Lieut, Assistant Surgeon. 



Button, Paul Churchill, Med. 1807, First Lieut, 

Asdstant Surgeon. 
Knox, Thomas T., Law 1880, Colonel, Retired. 
Landers, Howard L., Law 1808, Fint Lieut, 

24th Field Battery. 
Longstreet, James, Jr., Law 1801, First Lieut, 

13th Cavalry. 
Mauldin, Frank G., Law 1808, Captain 114th Co., 

Coast Artillery Corps. 
Morris, Samuel Jonathan, Med. 1001, First Lieut., 

Assistant Surgeon. 
Murray, Alexander, Med. 1002, First Lieut., 

Aaristant Surgeon. 
Palmer, Orlando O., Law 1801, Second Lieut, 

7th Cavalry. 
Partello, Joaeph M. T., Law 1879, Major, 26th 

Infantry. 
Patterson, Edwin W., Med. 1800, Contract 

Siu'geon. 
Pipes, Henry F., Med. 1002, First Lieut, Assist- 
ant Surgeon, 
l^ylea, Will Leroy. Med. 1001, First Lieut., 

Assistant Surgeon. 
Ragan, Charles Alexander, Med. 1000, First Lieut, 

Aaristant Surgeon. 
Rand, Irving W., Med. 1802, Captain, Assistsnt 

Surgeon. 
Rhodes, Charles D., ColL 1008, Captain, 8th 

Cavalry (General Staff)* 
Shields, George H., Jr., Law 1804, First Lieut, 

12th Infantry. 
Shufeldt, Robert W., Med. 1876, Major, Retired. 
Stone, John Hamilton, Coll. 1802, Med. 1805, 

Captain, Assistant Surgeon. 
Tweedale, John, Law 1868, Lieut OoL (Retired), 

Military Secretary's Dept. 
Wales, Philip Gray, Coll. 1881, Med. 1888, Major, 

Surgeon. 
White, Herbert Arthur, Law 1896, Captain, 11th 

Cavalry. 
Wilson, John M., Hon. 1800, Brigadier General, 

Retired. 
Wolfe, Edwin P., Med. 1806, (Taptain, AssisUnt 

Surgeon. 
Wolven, F. Homer, Dent 1000, Dental Surgeon. 



OFFICERS OF THE NAVY. 
Man Address: Care of Navy Department, Wsshington, D. 0. 



BoryhilL Thomas Andrew, Med. 1884, Surgeon. 
Bogan, fred M., Med. 1808, Passed Aast. Surgeon. 
Oodilan, Joseph B., Law 1878, Rear-Admiral. 
DeValln, Charles M., Med. 1801, Surgeon. 
Dam, Henry Albert, Med. 1807, Passed Assistant 



Dyer, George Leland, Law 1875, 0>mmander, 

Governor of Guam. 
Elliott, Mlddleton Stuart, Med. 1804, Surgeon. 
Fanton, llieodore C, Law 1808, Grad. 1000, 

lieutenant-Commander. 
Frkby, Edgar, Professor of Astronomy, George 

Washington University, Professor of Mathe- 

matlGB, Retired. 



It, Perry, Law 1800, Captain. 
Gray, William Theodore, Paymaster. 
Greer, Walter Andrew, Law 1001, Passed Assistsnt 



(bunwell, Alfred Gilbert, Med. 1806, Surgeon. 
GunnelL Francis M., Med. 1840, Hon. 1852, 

Medical Director, Retired. 
Harahman, Walter Scott, Gb«d. 1802, Proff 

of MathematloB. 



Kindleberger, C9uu-lea Poor, OolL 1801, Surgeon. 

Littell, Frank Bowers, Grad. 1804, Profeasor of 
Mathematica. 

McDonnold, Paul Ewing, Med. 1808, Passed Assist- 
ant Surgeon. 

Magruder, Alexander F., Med. 1871, Surgeon, 
Retired. 

May, Henry Agett, Med. 1800, Assistant Sur- 
geon. 

Newcorob, Simon, Hon. 1874, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Retired. 

Parka, Charlea Wellman, Law 1890, Civil 
Engineer. 

Richards, Theodore Wright, Med. 1808, Surgeon. 

Russell, Robert Lee, Law 1804, Lieutenant- 
Commander. 

Sullivan, Harry Roland, Law 1877, Pay Inspector. 

Sutton, Richsrd Lightbum, Med. 1004, Assistant 
Surgeon. 

Wainwright Richard, Law 1884, Hon. 1000, 
Captain. 

Webb, Ulys R., Med. 1000, Psssed Assistant 
Surgeon. 
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0FFICER8 OF THE MARINE CORPS. 
Hail Addrev: Oure ci Headquaiten, U. 8. IL O., WMhinftoo, D. C 

Ardier, P«rej Fnmklin, Law 1807, OAptaln and Lewii, BeoJamiB Adum, Law 1908, Beoond lien- 

Aanitant Quartennaster. tenant. 

Lane, Rufui Herman, Law 1B06, Major and Aariat- McOawley, Charlea L., Law 1808. Major and 

ant Adjutant and Inapector. Aariatant Qoartennaater. 

Lattchheimer, Gharlea Henry, Law 18M, Oolonel, Rdd, Georgt O., Law ]878» Brigadiar GcBflcal, 

Adjutant and Inapector. Retired. 

Leonard, Hemy, Law 1808, Captain. 



PUBLIC HEALTH AND MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 
Mail Addreas: Care ol Marina Hoapltal Buraan, Waddoftoo, D. C 



CleaTea, Frederick H., Med. 1887, Acting Aadatant 
Surgeon, 28 Webater St, BrooUine, Maak 

Bsdorf, Rudolph H. Ton, Med. 1804, PaaMd 
Aariatant S ur geon. 

Gardner, Charlea Henrj, ColL 1884, Med. 1800, 
Paaaed Aaiatant Surgeon. 

Gaauway, Jamea MotmII, Med. 187S, Surgeon. 

Godfrey, John, Med. 1876, Surgeon. 



Manning, Herbert Millar, Med. ISOQ, AMistaat 

Surgeon. 
Olaen, Egil Tliorbjora, Med. 1004, AMistaat 

Surgeon. 
Stimpaon, William G., Med. 1886, PaaMd Aadatant 

Surgeon. 
Ward, William K., Med. 1800, Aadatant 8ni|ton. 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ALUMNL 



Alabama 17 

Arisona 7 

ArkanMB 10 

California 40 

Colorado 87 

Connecticut 12 

Delaware 8 

Florida 4 

GeorgU 18 

Idaho 10 

niinoia 78 

Indiana 

Indian Territory 

Iowa 10 

^■11— 8 

Kentucky 10 

Louisiana 8 

Maine 

Maryland 88 

MamchuMtta 08 

Michigan 87 

Minnesota 80 

MiMiaaippi 6 

Miflsouri 87 

Montana 6 

Nebraaka 7 

Nevada 8 

New Hampshire 11 

New Jersey 14 

New Mexico 

New York 104 



North Carolina 21 

North Dakote 8 

Ohio 84 

Oklahoma 11 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 78 

Rhode Uland 6 

South Carolina 10 

South DakoU 

Tennesaee 10 

Texu 20 

UUh 

Vermont 7 

Virginia 108 

Waahington 88 

Weat Virginia 80 

Wisconain 28 

Wyoming 1 

Outride of the United StatM a 

U. & Army « 

U. S. Navy 28 

U. S. M. H 

U. S. M. C 7 

In Diatrict*ori5oiumbia '.!!!!'/.!!!!'.!!!!! !!!!l880 

Alumni Mailing List 8274 

Total number of degreea conferred, 1881-1006. .8878 
Total number of perMna receiving degreM. . . .6018 



"LOST ALUMNI" 



The George Washington University 

WASHINGTON, D. C 



Information in regard to the persons whose names are on 
the following list is greatly desired, and will be 
thankfully received by the Secretary of the Alumni, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 



LOST ALUMNI 



E, t. lUrlll^ Law ISTl. 
- In Bam, SoL ua». 

w., uw un. 

Atwdl. JohD X. , Ibd. UBB. 
Aoitlii, Waltv rsmrd, L*« UK 



Baker, Gforgc WIlKB, Li« IIM. 
Baldwin, CfairlH C, Liw UM. 
Bilrj, Lcwii J., I^w uoa. 
Baoci. David ComiUui, Law 188B. 



Barrlni^ton, Philip F., 1 
Bartlelt, Eltcrr (f. Idw 
BirUett. W. R.,^Liw JSffi. _ 



on| WmkiB 



Baidiler. Qrore Bldoej', I^v UBS. 



Bdtord, Mwud mmll. Dm 
Basud, Robot S., Hid. ]_._. 
BoTj, VMu Pntt, DtaL IBOt 
BbttUII, Alciuida' r.. Had. ItOt. 
Shulwiii, Ootmdr/ W., I^w un. 



BlMUurn, & AUord, Ibd. UBS. 
Blomui, Ja^ «i^i, Oad. 1W> 
ButMr, John L, Uw UOI. 
Bocni, BucoM J., I«« UW. 
Bonebrake, John Btidhui, IdW WH. 
Bomnc, Caleb P., Uw UML 
BawM, Frudf Obn, OolL ISO. 
Bowin, J. K. K., Uw U7t. 
Bord, Kdward Riiiriiit. Uw IBTT. 
BoTle, EldrldM Bo«r. 8d. UtS. 
Bndler, mmim H., Uw UTS. 
BHdcv, JaniN Dick, Hcd. OOL 
Brlttod, Hobot Ininf, Uw UOt. 
BrDokcBbreufta, AnMIn, Hcd. ISTL 
Brown, B*Kord, UwlsST. 
Brown. Harrj J., Uw iSt/l, 
Brown, Janua H., Hcd. 1SK. 
Brown, a D., MML ISSl. 
BrTint, B, K., Uw U8L 
BucbaatB, Jams T., Uw ISTL 
Bollock, E. T., Uw UTS. 
Butehar, Benluiiln Hndun, Uw UTT. 
ButlerlMd, Etinarc E*«r«t, UML IML 
Butta, Alaaadv B., Uw U3*, 



OiiBpbell, A. B., Had. USB. 
OunpbaU, Oaorta W„ Uw URL 
Campbell, John R., Uw Ufil 
Campb^ WilUam Irwin, Uw UBL 
CUDOB, JoliB, Uw USL 
Cupntar, K WitkliB, Oall. UU 
Garriufbia. B. E., Uw UM. 
OaaaTI- A., Uw U«r. 
Cur, Wtlltim AibiBT, Qrad. USS. 
ChHU, Stiphan B., D«nt OBO. 
Cartlc, traliam H., Uw UIB, 
Ca*ltt, Bnica. Uw UBL 
Oarwood, Jolm, Uw UBT. 
Chadny, W. H., Uw Um 
Cham baria ln, 3. B., Uw UBT. 

A Plm da, Uw UBB 



CbrWlA AJaxandtr &, Uw UBL 
Clapp, HariT HimolB. Uw UM. 
ClaA, O. J., Uw un. 
OlBrt. Bal^ A.. Uw UM. 
Olarfc. W. Y., Uw UTL 
Olarka, John t, Uw U86. 
ClaBMBL (hri imam. Had. UB8. 
Olandwiln. JanM H.. Law UTft 



Coaler. 



-I. Allan, Uw UTO. 
;ler. Lucr Edltb. OoU. U61. 
M.. Uw UBO. 



Cole. 



HenrTM.. I 

I, Bl<^ard, I- 

hnrr V., Uw UOT. 

t^oianun, Goorva S.. Uw USA. 

Colemaii. Bobert Btoart. Uw U87. 

OoIUiM, HtnrjF FrwUclio. Med. UOL 

Coltoun, B<£art, Had. usi. 

Connt, CharlM k. Uw U8t 

CoaUina, B. D., Uw U8B. 

Oonnir. HDirj A,, Uw UBT, 

CoDDor. Thomii J., Uw IBSS. 

Ooimf, JUrrlnna W.. Uw UTS. 

Cook, Franca L., Uw UTL 

Cook. 0«otc« L., Uw 1808. 

Omka, Harnr Ua, Uw UBB. 

Cooler, W. B., Uw U7«. 

Oopeland. HUbwt PeRr. Uw ISOt. 

Corwlna. Jobs A., Uw ISTO. 

Conrtaej, lUdual L., Uw ISTO. 

Coi. P. B.. Uw uet. 

OrandaU. H. Nobla, lied. UM. 

Orawdiaw Benjamin r., Uw USL 

Crockel, Thoma* B., Uw Un. 

Onianuui, Ohailea 8., Uw UB4. 

Oron. D. T., Uw UBL 

Currr, ClUord Tichenor, Uw I8BT. 

OnrH^ H. L. Uw UTl. 

Cuttec. Bdwln Kendall. OolL UBB. 

OTna, J. M., Uw MB. 
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Daggett, George F., Law 1808. 

Davidaon, George S., Med. 1891. 

Davidaon, Jainei IL, Med. 1800. 

Davis, Fred. L., Law 1806. 

Davis, George Henry, Law 1008. 

Davis, James White, Dent. 1806. 

Davis, Thomas J., Law 1000. 

Davisson, R. A., Law 1804. 

De Camp, E. F., Law 1872. 

Decker, James A., Law 1800. 

Dement, Ralph Meade, CoU. 1875^ Law 1877. 

Depue, William B., Law 1806. 

Dewees, Louis L., Law 1888. 



Dodge, William 8., Law 1807. 
Donan, Hennr, Law 1896. 
Donaell, J. Ifonroe, Law 1806. 
Dorman, Theodore Taylor, Law 1806. 
Douglas, James R., Med. 1802. 
Downs, John T., Law 1884. 
Drake, John A., Med. 1860. 
Draper, G. W., Law 1804. 
Dryden, Lyttleton Porter, Law lOOL 
Dudley, Ambrose F., Law 1800. 
Dimn, Lanier, Law 1861. 
Dunwiddie, J. D., Law 1884. 



Eaton, Charles, Law 1874. 
Eajrres, Charles, Med. 1861. 
Edmands, Frederick Lincoln, Law 1904. 
Ely, Orville Ray, Law 1004. 



Emery, Oliver Y., Med. 1002. 
Erdman, Adolph, Law 187L 
Evans, J. F., Law 1868. 
Exline, Henry B., Law 1806. 



Famsworth, F. Philip, Law 1806. 
Farrell, J. D. D., Law 1874. 
Fendall, Thomas Miller, Orad. 1800. 
Fennell, James W., Med. 1860. 
Ferguson, J. H., Law 1860. 
Fieldhouse, Mrs. Mary Sumner, GoU. 1008. 
Findley, W. L., Law 1868. 
Fireman, Mrs. Ernestine, Grad. 1808. 
Fischer, Quillermo Gustavo, Orad. 1904. 
Fisher, James M., Law 1896. 
Fiske, CrisUbel F., Orad. 1899. 
Fits, Howard W., Law 1802. 
Fitzhugh, D. Kelsev, Law 1802. 
Flannery, Justin K., Law 1806. 



Flatley, P. J., Law 1868. 
Flint, W. W., Law 1874. 
Fluckey, James Arthur, Dent 1904. 
Foote, C. Eugene, Law 1802. 
Foreman, C. Hurley, Med. 1860. 
Forsyth, E. E., Law 1867. 
Fort, Wilbur F., Coll. 186L 
Fox, Charles M., Law 188L 
Fraley, J. R., Med. 1861. 
FWman, Paul Lamar, Med. 1901. 
Fricker, Henrv P., Med. I860. 
Frith, Edward Stuyvesant, Law 1807. 
Fukuda, Seinosuke, Law 1804. 
Fukuda, Tfttsugoro, Juiii. 1000. 



Gadsden, Paul Trapier, Law 1808. 
Gage, N. L., Law 1868. 
Gaines, Ludwell G., Law 1888. 
Gardiner, P. A., Med. 1860. 
Gardner, B. Avenr, Dent 1008. 
Gardner, Henry Finch, Law 1800. 
Gamer, Harry Summers, Law 1002. 
Garrett, B. O., Law 1880. 
Geddes, Charles D., Law 1808. 
Gibson, John Y., Med. 1870. 
Gideon, W. G., Law 1808. 
Gimiand, Orange C, Med. 1804. 
Glesson, Edward F.. Law 1888. 
Glenn, Louis Samuel, Dent. 1004. 
Goldberg, Louis, Law lOOL 
Gonsalves, William Breech, Law 1877. 
Goodale, Horace D., Law 1808. 
Goodheart, Frederic B., Law 1807. 



Goodridge, Frederick R., GoU. 187L 
Goshcrt, Christie Seymour, Law 1002. 
Gott, George R., Law 1874. 
Qough, Thomss Reeder, Med. 1004. 
Gowland, John E., Med. I860. 
Graham, Thomas H.. Law 1868. 
Grandy, Wiley Harrison, Law 1806. 
Grant, J. Colfax, Law 1806. 
Graves, Leonard Knight, Med. 1886. 
Gray, William A., Law 1880. 
Green, Benjamin 0., Law 1870. 
Greene, Edwin Wakefield, Dent 1000. 
Greene, Foster Regnier, Law 1008. 
Greene, Jonas Willard, Law 1877. 
Greene, Wilmer Burton, Dent 1008. 
Gresharo, Thomas, Law 1804. 
Guthrie, 0. W., Law 1860. 



H 



Haddock, W. Rush, Law 1890. 

Hadger, WillUm D., Law 1880. 

Hale, John C, Law 1888. 

Hales, Robert W., Med. 1868. 

Hall, Frank H., Law 1879. 

Hall, M. E., Law 1667. 

Hall, William F., Law 1870. 

Halley, Edmund Payne, Jr., Orad. 1806. 

Hamilton, Arthur M., Med. 1888. 

Hamilton, James Richard, Med. 1806, Sd. 1800. 

Hamilton, R. E., Law 1876. 

Hampton, Thomas R., ColL 1868. 

Hancock, T. C, Med. 1861. 

Handy, William E., Med. 1886. 

Hardcastle, William M., Law 1802. 

Harding, Charles Burkhart, Law 1806. 

Ham, James L., Law 1880. 



Harris, Herbert Frederick, Law 1800. 
Harris, William Alexander, Jr., Coll. 1850. 
Harrison, Gary H., Law 1882. 
Harrison, John E., Law 1800. 
Hartzell, Frederick B., Law 1802. 
Hassler, Alpha M., Law 1806. 
Hawxhurst Henry, Law 1802. 
Hays, William James, Law 1807. 
Hayward, Henry A., Law 1802. 
Heald, WilUam H., Law 1888. 
Hedian, George Drum, Law 1888. 
Hedrick, Hugh R., Law 1887. 
Heess, Albert F., Law 1002. 
Herald, Avediss R, Med. 1808. 
Heria y Femandei, Jose, Law 1808. 
Herr, H. C, Law 1867. 
Hewett, Maulsby L., Law 1870. 
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Hicka» George L., Med. 1808. 
Higlcj, John A., Law 18B8. 
HiU, A. G., Law 1802. 
Hill. Leonard Roadtin, Law 1877. 
Hill, W. J. a» Law 1870. 
Himea, L H., Law 1887. 
Hixunan, Ida, Grad. 1902. 
Hoaffland, John 8., Med. 1800. 
Hodgea, WjUya F., Law 1870. 
Honatt, W. K, Law 1888. 
Hopkina, diarlet J., Med. 18M. 
Hopkina, Marcua GL, Law 1871. 



Howard, WilUam W. J., Law 1901. 

Home, Pearce, Jr., Law 1808. 

Hudgin, Weacom, Med. 1869. 

Hudson, Edmund Clark, Grad. 1894, Med. 1902. 

Humphrej, Earle A., Law 1895. 

Hunale^ Jaiaon Claiborne, Law 1890. 

Hunt, w. A., Law 1807. 

Hyde, Charles (L, Law 1881. 

Hyde, Charles Sumner, Grad. 1806. 

Hyde, F. 8., Law 1881. 

Hyman, Hany, Law 1002. 



Israel, Jourdan Maury, Law 1888^ 



Jacoba, A. Rosaell, Law 1808. 
Janaen, Thomas Egbert, Law 1809. 
Jennings, Jeff. H., Law 187L 
Johns, John, Jr., Law 1888. 
Johnson, Adolph E. L., Juris. 1901. 
Johnson, Albert Roland, Law 189S. 
Johnaon, Frank, Law 1808. 
Johnson, Henry A., Med. 1889. 
Jcdmson, Joseph R., Med. 1896. 



Johnson, Thomas Millard, Law 1884. 
Johnson, Thomas W., Med. 1869. 
Johnson, W. W., Law 1870. 
Johnston, George Dennis, Law 1881. 
Johnston, F. W., Law 1880. 
Jonea, Isaac R., Med. 1868. 
Jonea, Madison Ralph, Law 1897. 
Jueneman, George F., Med. 1897. 



Kappeler, Jessie (Mrs.), Dent. 1880. 
Kaaaon, Charles D., Law 1870. 
Kato, Motoahi, Grad. 1002. 
Kaufman, E. 8., Law 1888^ 
Kauschke, Johannes O. A., Dent. 1886. 
Keife, Carolyn I., Med. 1894. 
Keller, Charles ^ron. Coll. 1900. 
Keller, F. H.. Law 1880. 
Kelly, Joseph C, Law 1868. 
Kelly, T. C, Law 1894. 
Kelly, W. Maurice, Law 18B6. 
Kennedy, Isaac G., Law 1891. 
Kennedy, John W., Coll. 1867. 
Kergivin, Charlea A., Law 1888. 
Kerl, Thomas, Law 1894. 



Kessinger, Daniel M., Law 1808. 
Kidder, Arthur D., Grad. 190L 
Kidwell, John 8., Law 1809. 
Kimmel, John, Law 1886. 
Kingsbury, Frederick Coming, Law 1901. 
Kinnard, Leslie Stilwell, Law 1908. 
Kinney, W. P., Law 1880. 
Kirkpatrick, R. G., Law 1807. 
Kittredge, Herman E., Med. 1901. 
Knapp, Daniel Albert, Law 1904. 
Knox, G. W., Law 1808. 
Kodera, KenUchi, Juris. 1900. 
Krebs, Conrad, Law 1894. 
Kreps, Charles Albert, Law 1008. 
Kudc, Julius Anson, Jr., Law 1908. 



Lackey, John W., Med. 1866. 
Lally, Thomas R., Lmr 1872. 
Lanktree, Young, Law 1807. 
Laock, Horatio J., Law 1880. 
Laughlin, John Royoe. Grad. 1902. 
Lawrence, Nathaniel IL, Med. 1800. 
Lawson, William a. Law 1800. 
Lee, Edward T., Law 1804. 
Lee, Lawrence N., Law 1880. 
Legar«, B. Perton, Law 1898. 
Lembk^, Walter L, Law 1892. 
Levy, Louis P., Law 1870. 
Lem, Howard 8., Law 1896. 
Lewis, Samuel H., Law 1886. 



McArthur, Alexander, Law 1801. 
McBee, E. A., Law 1880. 
McCrone, John, Law 1800. 
McCulloogh, M. C, Law 1807. 
McDonald,. C. L., Med. 1880. 
McDonald, Jessie Claire, Grmd. 1804. 
McDonald, Samuel Daries, Law 1878. 
McDowell, Alexander R, Med. 189L 
MdElwain, John N., Law 1800. 
Ma«rill, Robert Henry, Jr., Law 1878. 
McKean. J. H., Law 1868. 
McKni^t, H. &, Law 1891. 
McLain, Edwin J., Law 1872. 
McMahon, Edward, Law 1878. 
McNeil, Bobort Inrliig, Med. 1006. 
McNeil, Walter Anderson, Law 1908. 
McPhenon, Maty, Qrad. 180S. 
MadlKm, James, Law 1806^ 



Lindsay, Alfred, Jr., Law 1800. 
Lippett. C. E., Med. 1800. 
List, M. Creel, Law 1899. 
Livingston, Robert Francis, Law 1800. 
Lobo, David, Med. 1898. 
Longley, Eora King, Law 1800. 
Loub, M. A. W., Law 1878. 
Lore. Charles G., Law 1870. 
Lovell, George T., Law 1876. 
Lovelace, Carl, Med. 1902. 
Lyman, John N., Med. 1802. 
Lyon, George G., Law 1800. 
Lytle, William, Iaw 1883. 
Lytla, William M., Law 188S. 



M 



Magennis, Frank P., Med. 1806. 
Mallison, George, Law 1897. 
Mallory, William J., Med. 1008. 
Mann, Charles Bott, Law 1890. 
Manning, William Saunders, Coll. 1899. 
Manson, Lester C, Law 1908. 
Maple, W. a, Law 1898. 
Marble. Louis M., Law 1894. 
Markell, Charles P., Law 1870. 
Markham, Edward B., Law 1896. 
Martin, C. Carroll, Law 1896. 
Martin, P. H., Med. 1869. 
Mason, P. H. T., Law 1880. 
Mason, Victor L., ScL 1897. 
Massie, Edmund L., Med. 1801. 
Mather, Otis M., Law 1802. 
Mathewson, Claude L., Law 1002. 
Matfaia, W. O., Med. 1860. 
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Meade. KnLriliton Tripper, Jnrii. 1901. 
Mechlinirf George J., Lew U8B. 
Medbeiy, Jamee F., Lew 1878. 
Heeda, LoTd T., Law 18M. 
Helton, Commodore Perry, Law 1908. 
Menocal, Edward, Law 1808. 
VerrilU E. &, Law 1808. 
MerriU Henri F. T., Law 1870. 
Miller, Bellum, Law 1801. 
lOller, Oharlea, Med. 18S8. 
Miller, Oharlea B., Law 187L 
lOller, Paul H., Dent. 1908. 
Milla, William 8., Law 1800. 
Minor, OUe W., Law 1871. 
Mitchell, Rer. H. L.. OolL 1804. 
Mitdiell, Wayne Adolphus, Law 1807. 
Mitchell, W. H., Law 1870. 
Mix, Frank T., Law 187S. 
Mujakawa, Maaoji, Law lOQL 
Moe, Alfred Keane, Law lOOL 
Moffat, Edmimd J., Law IBBL 
Mohun, Thomaa B^ Med. 1880. 
Montague, F. M. P., Law 1808. 



Nakahara, Kota, Law 1802. 
Nakatsuka, Yeijiro, Juria. 1001. 
Nathan, Albert Franklin, Jr., Law 1004. 
Nelaon, George Bliat, Law 1001. 
Nelaon, George Eggborn, Law 1008. 
Newlands, Jaa., Law 1872. 
Newlandi, W. L., Med. 187L 
Newlin, Walter, Law 1800. 
Newton, Hany W., Law 180L 



Moore, Alexander D., OoU. 1887. 
Moore, Fred F., Law 1008. 
Moore, Frank Horace, Law ISOO. 
Moore, Harry B., Dent. ISOO. 
Moore, Herbert Aahtaii| Dent. 1004. 
Moore, Jamea Raymond, Law 1004. 
Moore, John A.. Dent. 1800. 
Moore, M. M., Law 1800. 
Morria, John, Law 1880. 
Morae, Hiram B.. Law 1887. 
Morton, Baxter, Med. lOOL 
Motherriiead. Jamea Franda H., Law lOQS. 
Mowry, L. D. Meruit, Law 1804. 
Moye, William R., Ifed. 1850. 
Mungen, Theodore, Law 1800. 
Munaon, Willia W., Med. 1800. 
Murdo(», John Oralg, Dent lOOL 
Murphy, J. Luttrell, Law 1887. 
Murphy, Thomaa Jamaa, Law 1800. 
Murray, Arthur Lapham, Med. 1004. 
Murray, WUUam D., Med. 1880. 
Muagrave, H. M., Law 1884. 
Myhre, Martin G., Law lOOL 



N 



Nicodemua, William J. L., Law 1808. 
Nioolay, John H., Law 1808. 
Niihizawa, Maaatodii, Law lOOL 
Noma, MiMJchi, Law 1800. 
Norpell, Ralph, Law lOOL 
Norria, Howard D., Law 1880. 
Nunea, Joe6 V.. Med. 1880. 
Nyman, Carl Victor, Med. 1908. 



O'Lcaiy, Gharlea M., Med. 1800. 
Oliver, Robert Taylor, Law 1896. 
Orr, R. H., Law 1804. 



Oebom, Eugene E., Law 1870. 
Oabom, J. A., Law 1888. 
Oibome, Edward Lee, Med. 1006. 



Paine, Karl, Law 1008. 
Parker, Charles TuUy, Law 1878. 
Parker, Jease W., Med. 1800. 
Parkhurst, Frederic Hale, Law 1888. 
Paraella, Charles Wilson, Med. 1002. 
Partee, Sawyier WUson, Grad. 1004. 
Patterson, Orin, Law 1808. 
Patterson. Zera D., Law 180L 
Peery, Edwin Howe, Law 1800. 
Petty, James Taylor, Law 1008. 
Phares, David Solomon, Law 1002. 
Phenix, Legare, Law 1877. 



Phillips, John O., Law 1870. 
Pinney, A. 8., Law 1872. 
Piatt, Samuel, Law 1807. 
Plowhead, John J., Law 1008. 
Pollard, George N., Law 1884. 
Poole, Francis Herbert, Med. 1008. 
Porter, Sarah Harvey, Grad. 190L 
Potts, Theron, Law 1800. 
Power, Charles Benton, Law 1802. 
Proctor, James McPherson, Law 1004. 
Pryor, G. L., Law 1887. 
Pylea, John Chester, Med. 1004. 



Quaintance, Hadley Winfleld, Juria. lOOL 



Quinn, William Alexander, Med. lOOL 



Rainea, Benjamin F.. Law 1000. 
Rappolee, Charles Edward, Law 1806. 
Rask, H. G., Jur. 1900. 
Raum, Green B., Jr., Law 1886. 
Reynolds, John Merriam, Grad. 1806. 
Rhodes, Charles C, Law 1874. 
Rich, Thomas C, Med. 1874. 
Ricketts, Joseph H., Law 1800. 
Robblns, Lawrence O., Law 1801. 
Roberts, David Milton, Law 1901. 



Sabin, Edwin Milbum, Law 1908. 
Sackets, T. B., Med. 1868. 
Sackett, Charles E.. Law 1887. 
Saffold, James P., Med. 1886. 
Salmon, A. J., Law 1802. 
Baiter, William H., Law 1860. 



Robertson, John Caldwell, Law 1877. 
Robins, Raymond, Law 1800. 
Robinaon, 0. Elmo, Law 1888. 
Robinson, Frank Stuart, Law lOOL 
Rockwell, E. Saunders, Law 1806. 
Rohrer, Harry M., Law 1880. 
Roudebush, William Stratton, Law 
Royce, Charles H., Law 1880. 
Russell, D. M., Med. 1860. 
Ryan, Martin, Law 1872. 



8 



Samea, Albert Morris, Law UOS. 

Satterfleld. J. R., Law 1800. 

Bauer. Wilhelm Oswaldt Hugo, Grad. 1008. 

Saunders, E. T., Law 1880. 

Sayre, Adolphe Monell, Law 1806. 

Sayre, William N., Law 1888. 
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8ckwib» TboBM Wcdqr, MML 1901 
Sefcwirti. B. F., Law 1871. 
Mr, P. HowBrL OoIL 1888. 
SBBft, ChriftiMi, Law 190S. 
a^fftolt, John W., Law 187L 
flbvKtti, DftTid Elmer, Law 1869. 
flfiv, Geone H. P., Law 1889. 
AeL Dniei H., Law 1889. 
Oddoo* Hewej, Law 190L 
ftnhcrd, Rer. Ilioinai B., ColL 1868. 
flUUcj, Jamca George, Law 1901 
atner, Jacob a. Law 1888. 
flUruu, Chobei, Orad. 190L 
Sbamons Majnard J., Med. 1908. 
Sbnpeon, LaoQr Moore, Law 1908. 
6kiancr, Samuel J., Law 187S. 
aiade. William O., Jr., Med. 1860. 
Slater, Charlea Newland, Med. 1908. 
SleciD, Darid Henrj, Orad. 1896. 
aiemoae, U E., Law 1880. 
Slocum, H. W., Jr., Law 1886. - 
Smith, Charlea Donley, Law 1809. 
Smith, Charlea Edwin, Jurla. 190S. 
Smith, Edfar A., Law 1899. 
Smith, FeUz Octavim, Law 1898. 
Smith, George M., Law 1881. 
Smith, Grace Cobnm, Orad. 1900. 
Smith. Harry T., Med. 1904. 
Bmitii, Ina Avufusta, Coll. 1899. 
Smith, Percy a, Med. 1896. 



Smith, Thomai, Med. 1860. 
Smith, Walter ¥., Law 1872. 
Smith, William R., Law 1888. 
Snell, Frank Hiram, Law 1809. 
Snell, Theodore Thomai, Law 1898. 
Snell, William M., Law 1892. 
Soraby, Samuel K., ColL 1861. 
Sowden, John W., Law 1888. 
Squires, Frank D., Med. 1878. 
Steams, Isaac H., Med. 1860. 
Stephens, Charles, Law 1001. 
Stephenson, F. D., Law 1872. 
Sterling, E. C, Law 1868. 
Stevens, Henry P., Dent. 1902. 
Sterenson, William C, Law 1902. 
Stewart, J. Rerer^y. Dent. 1896. 
Stewart, T. A., Med. 1861. 
Stewart, Thomas Pettegrew, Law 1902. 
Stickney, Robert A., Law 1896. 
Stockwell. N. S., Law 1886. 
Stone, Solon B., Med. 1879. 
Stone, W. P., Law 1896. 
Streeter, Wilfred W.. Med. 1876. 
Strickland, J. W., Med. 1861. 
Stuart, James, Law 1900. 
Sundell, C. F., Law 188S. 
Sweringen, B. Y., Med. 1850. 
SylTCster, Fred West, Law 1008. 
Byrne, R. O., Med. 1860. 
G^e, William Henry, Med. 1904. 



TU»or. Charles, Law 1871. 
lUhott, James D., Law 190L 
Talman, D. D., Med. I860. 
Tkniffadii, Funuhiko, Law 1905. 
Taylor, Herbert J., Iaw 1894. 
Taylor, Thomas Locke, Law 1896. 
Taylor, Walter, Med. 1875. 
Tenncnt, Edward S., Med. 1892. 
T^nfel, Herman A., Law 1902. 
Tbmcher, Q. A., Law 1888. 
Thomas, John Lilbum, Jr., Law 1897. 
Thomaa, T. C, Law 1808. 
Thompson, Albert honaao. Law 1908. 
Ihompsoii, N. Hibbard, Law 1868. 
Thompson, Ward Esinton, Law 1902. 
Thorpe Abner, Med. 1868. 
Tliarman, Richard B., Law 1900. 



Upham, George 1., Law 1876. 



Tilden, Charles B., Law 1868. 
Tllley, Henry H., Law 1871. 
Tilton, Clarke Kirk, Law 1886. 
Tittmann, Edward D., Law 1808. 
Tobnan, Augustus B., Law 1892. 
Tompkins, A. B., Law 1874. 
Townes, 8. Brooks, Law 1898. 
Townsend, Addison C, Law 1808. 
Townsend, Frank C, Law 1891. 
Townsend, George Alfred, Jr., Law 1809. 
Travis, Gideon Baxter, Orad. 1902. 
Trede, Carl. Dent 1892. 
Trescot, Edward Amory, Law 1801. 
Trevey, J. M., Med. 1869. 
IVimble, W. K., Law 1892. 
Tucker, Edgar W., Coll. 1868. 
Tyler, John B., Law 1869. 



U 



▼ail, John A., Law 1884. 
▼an Aemam, C D., Law 1878. 
▼an Der Beek, Harry John, Law 1894. 
Tafli^ George Oakley, Law 1902. 



Walker, E. F., Law 1888. 
WaU, J. C, Law 1868. 
Waller, Absalom, Law 1868. 
Wallmo, Pere O., Law 1807. 
Ward, Augustus, Law 1868. 
Ward, George Liggett, Grad. 1901. 
Warfel, John B., Law 1867. 
Warren, Alfred Irving. Law 1908. 
Warren, George Alfred, Law 1896. 
Watson, Leonard, Law 1871. 
Wearer Joseph, Juris. 1900. 
Webb, J. Bruce, Law 1887. 
Welcker, J. H., Law 1880. 
West, Goldsmith Bernard, Juris. 1901. 
West, Harold Prsston, ColL 1904. 
Wheeler, Levi Woodbnir, Law 1899. 
Wheehrright, Jsre H., Law 1890. 



Veitch, Fletcher Pearre, Orad. 1808. 
Voorhees, Charles Francis, Law 1908. 
Yoorhees, Philip Barton, Law 1888. 



W 



White, Charles, Med. 1878. 
White, Hugh Hamilton, Law 1908. 
White, Rev. Jacob Morton, Orad. 1890. 
White, Thomas S., Law 1802. 
Whitehead, Cabell, Grad. 1806. 
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THE LORD PROTECTOR'S MOTTO.* 
Qui ceaaat esse meliory ceasat ease honua. 

By CHARLES E. MUNROE, Ph.D.. 
Heaid Profeaaor of Chemistry. 

In science as in common life we speak of bodies being at rest, 
yet while relatively this may obtain, a condition of absolute rest is 
a purely intellectual conception, for nowhere throughout the entire 
Universe is it to be found, — in no place reached by natural forces can 
it occur. Motion, and consequent change, is universal, — never end- 
ing. It is directly apparent in the diurnal changes with their 
varying phases; in the annual changes bringing the succession of 
seasons ; in the growth of vegetation developing its foliage, shooting 
out its buds, opening its blossoms and forming its fruits; in the 
ebb and flow of the tides; the rise and fall of the winds; the in- 
crease and depression of the temperature; in the oscillation of tiie 
pendulum that marks the flight of time, and in many other phenom- 
ena. Bring to our aid the many instruments by which our powers 
of observation are increased and extended, such as the telescope with 
which to view directly, or the photographic telescope with which 
to view indirectly the far distant heavens; the compound micro- 
scope with which to observe the inner structure, or the thermometer, 
the electrometer and the spectrometer with which to note the mole- 
cular phenomena occurring within the objects immediately about 
us; or the seismoscope with which to record the behavior of this 
so-called solid earth on which we exist; and in regions the most 
remote as well as in apace the most minute we find the law of motion 

* An address delivered at the Commencement Exercises of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine of The George Washington University, May 29, 1906. 
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to goyem, wihile this solid earth undulates, in an analogous way, 
though to a different degree, to the water of the ocean. 

In the exercise of his volition let one lie down. Awake or asleep 
the blood courses through his veins, the heart beats, respiraticm 
proceeds, the digestive process goes on, and a multitude of chemical 
reactions take place within him — ^while without, as a part of the 
globe on which he rests, he moves through space, traversing the 
distance of the circumference of the earth, at the latitude in which 
he lies, each twenty-four hours, while also moving with this earth 
in its orbit about our sun at an average velocity of over 1000 miles 
a minute and with our solar system, about a more distant sun, at 
an enormous velocity. These ceaseless motions in Nature may take 
place in straight lines, in undulations, in circular or 'elliptical orbits, 
and in other modes and directions, and they may be made manifest 
in the form of mechanical motion, light, heat, sound, electricity, or 
other forms ; but in every case they may be resolved into a forward 
or a backward motion, a progression or a retrogression. 

As a part of this material universe we are each and all subject 
to this inexorable law of nature. Fortunately there is implanted in 
this material body a mental and a spiritual function over which we 
exercise a larger measure of independent control; through whose 
possession an obligation is laid; through whose development the 
individual is made what he becomes, and by the proper exercise of 
which man has acquired that freedom in authority through which 
he who obeys, commands; and he who serves, rules. These func- 
tions, like the body, are subject to the universal law of progress or 
decay, but they differ in that while the material body may be 
trained they can be educated. Yet to each the motto chosen ap- 
plies, for if our material bodies cease to progress we become stale, 
while if our mental and spiritual functions cease to progress we 
cease to be good. 

The doctrine of evolution offers a notable instance of the recog- 
nition of this controlling law. According to that eminent exponent 
of this doctrine, John Fiske, the evolution idea seems to have been 
recognized first in relation to human history; thence it was pro- 
jected upon animate and inanimate nature. It was early recog- 
nized that one form of institution grows out of another; one race 
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oat of another; one language out of another; thus arose the sug- 
gestion that this might be true of the order of nature as a whole. 
Laplace applied this idea in astronomy when in his famous 
nebular hypothesis he indicated how the solar system may have 
been evolved from a simpler antecedent state of affairs, and 
Lyell, among others, showed that the evolution formula is vividly 
descriptive as applied to the configuration of the earth. From 
inanimate nature and human affairs this fertile idea spread 
like a leaven to the study of fauna and flora and man himself. 
What Lucretius and much earlier thinkers had dreamed of; what 
Leibnitz and Scfaelling and Kant and other philosophers with strong 
interests in the outer world had sketched in general terms; what 
Buffon, Erasmus, Darwin, Lamarck, Treviranius, St. Hilaire^ 
€k>ethe, and others had ventured to promulgate, became, through 
the work of Charles Darwin, Wallace, Spencer, and Haeckel cur- 
rent intellectual coin. From biology the idea spread to psychology, 
and the origins of instinctive, intelligent, and rational activities 
were sought after; finally -the idea came back again to its 
original starting point, as a formula applicable to human his- 
tory. Already the idea is fast becoming organic in our way of 
thinking about the origin of all present appearances — ^whatever be 
their nature — as a thought economizing formula applicable to all 
orders of facts. Thus in considering the modem sciences we trace 
their origin to cruder expressions of knowledge — astronomy to 
astrology, arithmetic to algorithm, algebra to almacabala, geome- 
try to geomancy, chemistry to alchemy, and so on through the long 
list of sciences which engages the attention of the student of to-day. 
The profession for which these candidates from the Department 
of Medicine are to be certified to-night is especially notable as hav- 
ing been actuated by the spirit of our chosen motto. Because of this 
it is one of the most honorable and distinguished of professions 
offering splendid opportunities for the advancement of knowledge 
and for brilliant achievements to men who bring to it intelligence, 
attainments, industry, and a determination to maintain the high 
standards of duty and to discharge faithfully the obligations which 
fall to them. It is a work of supererogation to repeat here the names 
of those who have made medicine in all its branches so illustrious a 
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profession^ and who have contxibuted so largely to the welfare of 
mankind. I may^ however^ be permitted to name a few among the 
many men educated as physicians^ among them active practitioners 
of the healing art^ who, animated by the spirit of our motto, have 
won success in other fields of human activity. 

It was Nicolas Copernicus, Doctor of Medicine, as well as of 
theology, who, having passed a life in active benevolence by admin- 
istering to the bodily as well as the spiritual wants of the people 
among whom his lot was cast and in the invention of labor-saving 
machines which contributed greatly to the welfare of his country- 
men, while devoting his leisure to study, evolved a theory in cos- 
mology which eventually replaced the then accepted system of 
Claudius Ptolemy and was destined to form the broad basis of 
astronomy. 

It was Galvani, Professor of Anatomy in the University of Bo- 
logna^ who by his experiments on frogs' legs and by the hjrpothesis 
he proposed to account for the phenomena he observed, aroused a 
discussion that created the liveliest interest throughout the civil- 
ized world and stimulated Volta to the invention of the first electric 
battery. But a little more than a century has passed since the 
Voltaic pile was invented, and in this brief period of time the 
form of energy then liberated (electricity) has vitally interwoven 
itself with every art and science; it has made the world a whisper- 
ing gallery; it has broadened the provincial understanding to the 
comprehension of the globe, and it has become in a variety of ways 
an essential in our everyday life. 

It was Dr. Thomas Young, physician to St. George's Hospital, 
who discovered the interference of light and who has been accounted 
the greatest English physicist since Newton. It was Dr. John W. 
Draper, the physiologist, who produced the first portrait by means 
of a camera and who was the first to photograph a heavenly body 
and the Praunhofer lines in the solar spectrum. It was Dr. Robert 
Hare, of the Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
invented the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe and who was the first to employ 
the current from a voltaic battery in exploding mines. 

Linnaeus, of whom it is said, " He found biology a chaos ; he left 
it a cosmos/' was professor of medicine in the University of Upsala. 
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Gray and Torrey, botanists ; Lamarck, botanist and zoologist ; Louis 
Agassiz, the zoologist ; Wolcott Qibbs, the chemist, and Ira Remsen, 
the discoverer of saccharine, are a few among the very large number 
of men trained for the medical profession who have achieved dis- 
tinction by investigations in other fields of science. 

The science of chemistry owes a special debt of gratitude to medi- 
cine, for, at one period in its history, it was preserved and developed 
almost exclusively through the medium of the medical profession. 
So pronounced was this condition that it constitutes a distinct 
period in the historical treatment of the science which is designated 
as the latrochemical Period. During this period chemistry became 
so intimately united with medicine that the advance in knowledge 
in this field was chiefly in regard to those substances which it was 
hoped could be applied usefully in the treatment of disease. The 
discovery of new remedies was the actuating motive of inquiry, but 
these endeavors resulted in more careful and scientific investigations 
of chemical substances, whether new or already known, than had 
before been made. The products of the animal body were zealously 
studied and physiological chemistry is founded on the examinations 
that were then made of milk, blood, saliva, and other animal secre- 
tions. This in turn increased the interest felt in organic com- 
pounds and man's knowledge of these substances was considerably 
extended, but, whatever the material studied, the object of the 
inquiry was to ascertain what part the substance might play in the 
curing of bodily ills. In fact, it was then held that the chief aim 
of chemistry was the discovery of remedial agents which could be 
artificially prepared. In this endeavor, as is the case with all other 
actively prosecuted investigations, much collateral advance was 
made, and here we find that the foundations of qualitative chemical 
analysis were laid and pharmaceutical chemistry took its rise. 

The pioneer, or commanding figure, though somewhat of a char- 
latan, was Paracelsus, Professor of Therapeutics at Basle, who freed 
chemistry from the restraining fetters of alchemy though largely by 
declaration, and his contemporary physicians were Agricola, who, 
practicing in the mining regions of Saxony, gave special emphasis 
to metallurgical chemistry; Van Helmont, who established pneu- 
matic chemistry, distinguished bodies like hydrogen, carbon diox- 
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ide, and sulphur dioxide, from common air, gave to such bodies 
the generic name of gas, and proved himself an original investi- 
gator of the first rank; Libavius, who simplified the mode of pre- 
paring sulphuric acid, proved its identity as produced from different 
sources, and discovered the sulphate of ammonia; Raymond Min- 
dereri, who discovered the acetate of ammonia; Blaise de Yigenere, 
who discovered free benzoic acid; Valerius Cordus, to whom the 
first exact information relative to common ether is due, while their 
successors in this field included such eminent men of medicine as 
Frederick Hoffmann and Hermann Boerhave, and this alliance be- 
tween men educated in medicine and men educated in chemistry has 
continued, to the mutual advantage of each, up to the present time. 

Among modem advances in science there is no one principle 
whose recognition and formulation has led to such important conse- 
quences as that of the conservation of energy. The physical law 
that is known by this name merely asserts that the total energy in 
any isolated system is absolutely invariable in amount. Energy 
may be added or abstracted from without, but so long as no external 
influences are permitted to interfere, the total quantity of energy 
within the system is incapable of either increase or diminution. 

The idea that energy can not be created appears to have been 
familiar to Galileo, who inferred the fact from a careful study of 
the simple machines that were in use in his day. There appeared 
to be many cases in which energy was destroyed, however, and the 
indications were, in fact, that all mechanical energy is gradually 
wasted away by frictional losses and by others of like nature. In 
cases in which these losses do not exist, or are negligible, the idea 
of the conservation of the energies of a system and of the perpetual 
transformations of kinetic energy into potential energy and the 
reverse, proved to be of the greatest service in simplifying the 
theoretical discussion of many problems in mechanics even before 
the modem theory of heat was formulated. The motions of the 
celestial bodies, for example, were much more easily described by the 
aid of the principle of the conservation of energy than they could be 
without it. The extensions of that principle so as to cover all the 
cases in which it had previously appeared to be violated could not 
be made until the fact was recognized that heat is not a substance. 
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as it had been supposed to be; for it has been considered obviously 
impossible that a substance could be converted into mechanical 
•energy. 

A notable contributor to this important discovery was Dr. Julius 
Sobert Mayer, an obscure physician of Heilbronn, Germany, who 
had had some professional experience in the island of Java. He had 
there observed that the venous blood of the Javanese often exhibits 
the brilliant red color that is commonly seen only in the highly 
oxygenated blood of the arterial circulation, and after much reflec- 
tion had come to the conclusion that this was due to the fact that 
a lesser amount of oxidation suffices to maintain the temperature of 
the body in a hot climate than would be required in a cooler one. 
These observations were made in the summer of 1840. In May, 
1842, he published in Liebig's " Annalen," a paper entitled " Re- 
marks on the Forces of Inorganic Nature," in which he gave a 
preliminary account of his discovery. Here he presented the gen- 
eral outline of the new theory very clearly and the grasp of the 
subject that he displayed at this early date was truly wonderful. 
The locomotive itself was then a great novelty but he used it to 
illustrate the transformation of heat into mechanical energy and 
back again in the following sentence, which would be a credit to 
the most advanced physicist of to-day : " Our locomotives may be 
compared to a distilling apparatus; the heat beneath the boiler 
passes into the motion of the train, and is again disposed of as heat 
in the axles and wheels." In 1845 he published a second and much 
more remarkable paper, entitled " Organic Motion in its Connec- 
tion with Nutrition," in which he gave a detailed calculation of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat from the then known specific heats 
of gases. 

In England and the United States Joule is commonly credited 
with the discovery of the true nature of heat; but on the Continent 
of Europe the honor is given to Mayer. Tyndall compares the two 
as follows: "Withdrawn from mechanical appliances," he says, 
'^ Mayer fell back upon reflection, selecting with marvelous sagacity 
from existing physical data the single result on which could be 
founded a calculation of the mechanical equivalent of heat. In the 
midst of mechanical appliances. Joule resorted to experiment and 
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laid the broad and firm foundation which he secured for the mechan- 
ical theory. Thus a great portion of Joule's time was occupied in 
actual manipulation; freed from this, Mayer had time to follow 
the theory into its most abstruse and impressive applications." 

In calling attention to Mayer and to the doctrine of the Conserva- 
tion of Energy, which has so profoundly influenced all thought and 
work, especially in the physical sciences, during the last half cen- 
tury, I should not fail to allude to the fact that, since the discovery 
of that most interesting element, radium, and of the property of 
radio-activity in other substances, doubts have been repeatedly cast 
on the validity of this doctrine, and no less an authority than Lord 
Kelvin is cited as entertaining such doubts, yet Professor Ruther- 
ford of McQill University, who is so well known for his thorough 
and fruitful researches in radio-activity and for his carefully tested 
and thoughtfully formulated opinions on the many theories and 
views to which this newly discovered property of matter has given 
rise, in his address before the International Congress of Arts and 
Sciences, at St. Louis, on Present Problems in Radio- Activity, says : 

"The energy radiated by radio-active bodies is, by the disinte- 
gration theory, derived at the expense of the internal energy of the 
radio-atoms themselves. It does not contradict the principle of the 
conservation of energy, for the internal energy of the products of 
the changes, when the process of change has come to an end, is sup- 
posed to be diminished by the amount of energy emitted during the 
changes. This theory supposes that there is a great store of inter- 
nal energy in the radio-atoms themselves. This is not in disagree- 
ment with the modem views of the electronic constitution of matter, 
which have been so ably developed by J. J. Thomson, Larmor, and 
Lorentz. A simple calculation shows that the mere concentration 
of the electric charges, which on the electronic theory are supposed 
to be contained in an atom, implies a store of energy in the atom 
so enormous that, in comparison, the large evolution of energy from 
the radio-element is quite insignificant." 

I have not cited these examples of the success attained by mem- 
bers of the medical profession in other fields of human endeavor 
with a view of diverting these novitiates from the pursuit of the 
profession to which they are soon to be accredited, though these 
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examples may suggest the selection of an avocation by which to em- 
ploy usefully their leisure moments or in which to find recuperation 
from the too strenuous pursuit of their vocation, but I wish to 
stimulate in them the desire each possesses to progress so that he 
may be of great good in his profession and to mankind; so to 
employ his talents and the education he has here received as to 
make the world richer and better by his efforts, by adding to the 
sum of human knowledge through discovering or inventing some- 
thing new. 

I am aware that the Hebrew writers have declared, and that skill- 
ful orators have voiced the declaration, that there is nothing new 
under the sun, and there is a foundation of truth in this, for matter 
and energy have existed from the beginning and all things possible 
are potent in them, while as for human thought, in which ideas 
originate, it may be said that germinal ideas were impressed on 
man in his creation and have grown with his development in culture 
and civilization, so that some men in all times have had visions — 
concepts of the truth — and all men at some time have had moments 
of inspiration. Though these concepts and inspired thoughts may 
not have been worked out in fact or realized in practice, their im- 
pressions have been transmitted, and in this sense the claim for 
antiquity may be maintained. Besides many efforts have been 
made to realize man's hopes and aspirations which have proved 
futile because those who made them did not possess the necessary 
knowledge, training, skill, or equipment with which to reach a suc- 
cessful result. Yet the efforts made were not in vain, for no great 
discovery, invention or law springs forth full born at the touch of 
man. The records of our courts, the pages of our journals, bear 
voluminous testimony to this fact, and the most difBcult task that 
falls to the lot of the historian is in exactly allotting the credit 
which is to be given in any achievement. 

It is really not the case that there is nothing new under the sun, 
for the facts of nature, like truth, depend upon relations. They 
may be compared with a crystal which as it is revolved presents dif- 
ferent appearances and produces different impressions as the light 
is reflected from its facets at different angles or is transmitted 
through it. And taking this position only we may not hesitate to 
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assert tbat there are yet problems without number awaiting solu- 
tion, though knowledge, skill, experience, persistent endeavor, and 
clearness of vision must be brought to bear upon them to solve them 
successfully. 

It has been said that, ^' Small and feeble though the hand of 
man may be, it yet holds clues to every maze in the xmiverse— ^^lues 
through which the unseen may be perceived, the silent given a voice, 
the impalpable rise to touch." While such is undoubtedly the case 
yet the following up of these clues is not a holiday amusement but 
a severe and painstaking task. Permit me, at the risk of being tire- 
some, to rehearse an example from my own profession of such a 
following up of the clues, which was a favorite citation of my dis- 
tinguished preceptor. Professor Josiah P. Cooke. I refer to the 
investigation of Sir Humphry Davy on the composition of water. 
The voltaic battery which works our telegraphs was invented by 
Volta in 1800; later, during the same year, it was discovered by 
Nicholson and Carlisle, in London, that this remarkable instru- 
ment had the power of decomposing water. These physicists at 
once recognized that the chief products of the action of the battery 
on water were hydrogen and oxygen gases, thus confirming the 
results of Cavendish, who, in 1781, had obtained water by combin- 
ing these elementary substances. It was, however, very soon ob- 
served tbat besides these gaseous products, there were always 
formed, by the action of the battery on water, an alkali and an acid, 
the alkali collecting around the negative pole, and the acid around 
the positive pole of the electrical combination. There was the 
greatest diflference of opinion among the early experimenters in 
regard to the nature of this acid and alkali. Cruicksshanks sup- 
posed that the acid was nitrous acid, and the alkali, ammonia. 
Desormes, a French chemist, attempted to prove that the acid was 
muriatic acid, while Brugnatelli asserted that a new and peculiar 
acid was formed, which he called the electric acid. 

It was in this state of the question that Sir Humphry Davy began 
his investigation. From the analogies of chemical science, as well 
as from the previous experiments of Cavendish and Lavoisier, he 
was persuaded that water consisted solely of oxygen and hydrogen, 
and that the acid and alkali observed were merely adventitious pro- 
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ducts. This opinion was undoubtedly well founded; but, great 
disciple of Bacon as he was, Davy felt that his opinion was worth 
nothing unless substantiated by experimental evidence, and accord- 
ingly he set himself to work to obtain the required proof. 

In Davy's first experiments the two glass tubes which he used to 
contain the water were connected together by an animal membrane, 
and he found, on immersing the poles of his battery in their respec- 
tive tubes that, besides the now well-known gases, there were really 
formed muriatic acid in one tube, and a fixed alkali in the other. 
Davy at once, however, suspected that the acid and alkali came from 
common salt contained in the animal membrane, and he therefore 
rejected this material and connected the glass tubes by carefully 
washed cotton fiber. On submitting the water in this apparatus to 
the action of the voltaic current, and continuing the experiment 
through a great length of time, no muriatic acid appeared ; but he 
still found that the water in the one tube was strongly alkaline, and 
in the other strongly acid, although the acid was chiefiy nitrous 
acid. A part of the acid evidently came from the animal mem- 
brane, but not the whole, and the source of the alkali was as obscure 
es before. 

Davy then made another guess. He knew that alkali was used 
in the manufacture of glass ; and it occurred to him that the glass 
of the tubes might have been decomposed by the electric current, 
and thus have furnished the alkali found in his experiments. He 
therefore substituted for the glass tubes cups of agate, which con- 
tains no alkali, and repeated the experiment, but still the trouble- 
some acid and alkali appeared. Nevertheless, he said, it is possible 
that these products may be derived from some impurities existing 
in the agate cups, or adhering to them ; and so, in order to make 
his experiments as refined as possible, he rejected the agate vessels 
and procured two conical cups of pure gold, but, on repeating the 
experiments, the acid and alkali again appeared. 

And now let me ask who is there of us who would not have con- 
cluded at this stage of the inquiry that the acid and alkali were 
essential products of the decomposition of water ? But not so with 
Davy. He knew perfectly well that all the circumstances of his 
experiments had not been tested, and xmtil this had been done he 
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had no right to draw such a conclusion. He next turned to the 
water he was using. It was distilled water, which he supposed to 
be pure, but still, he said, it is possible that the impurities of the 
spring-water may be carried over to a slight extent by the steam in 
the process of distillation, and may therefore exist in the distilled 
water to a sufficient amount to have caused the difficulty. Accord- 
ingly, he evaporated a quart of this water in a silver dish, and 
obtained seven-tenths of a grain of dry residue. He then added 
this residue to the small amount of water in the gold cones and 
again repeated the experiment. The porportion of alkali and acid 
was sensibly increased. 

You may think he had at last found the source of the acid and 
alkali and that they came from the impurities in the water. So 
thought Davy, but he was too faithful a disciple of the scientific 
method to leave this legitimate inference unverified. Accordingly, 
he repeatedly distilled the water from a silver alembic until it left 
absolutely no residue on evaporation, and then with water which he 
knew to be pure, and contained in vessels of gold from which he 
knew it could acquire no taint, he still again repeated the already 
well-tried experiment. He dipped his test-paper into the vessel 
connected with the positive pole, and the water was still decidedly 
acid. He dipped the paper into the vessel connected with the 
negative pole, and the water was still alkaline. 

You might well think that Davy would have been discouraged 
here. But not in the least. The path to the great truths which 
Nature hides often leads through a far denser and a more bewilder- 
ing forest than this ; but then there is not infrequently a " blaze " 
on the trees which points out the way, although it may require a 
sharp eye in a clear head to see the marks. And Davy was well 
enough trained to observe a circumstance which showed that he 
was now on the right path and heading straight for the goal. 

On examining the alkali formed in this last experiment, he found 
that it was not, as before, a fixed alkali, like soda or potash, but the 
volatile alkali, ammonia. Evidently the fixed alkali came from 
the impurities of the water, and when, on repeating the experiment 
with pure water in agate cups or glass tubes, the same results fol- 
lowed, he felt assured that so much at least had been established. 
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There was stilly however^ the production of the volatile alkali and 
of nitrons acid to be accounted for. As these contain only the 
elements of air and water, Davy thought that possibly they might 
have been formed by the combination of hydrogen at the one pole 
and of oxygen at the other with the nitrogen of the air, which was 
necessarily dissolved in the water. In order, therefore, to eliminate 
the effect of the air, he again repeated the experiment under the 
receiver of an air-pump from which the atmosphere had been ex- 
hausted, but still the acid and alkali appeared in the two cups. 

Davy, however, was not discouraged by this, for the " blazes '* on 
the trees were becoming more numerous, and he now felt sure that 
he was fast approaching the end. He observed that the quantity 
of acid and alkali had been greatly diminished by exhausting the 
air, and this was all that could be expected, for, as Davy knew per- 
fectly well, the best air-pumps do not remove all the air. He there- 
fore, for the last experiment, not only exhausted the air, but replaced 
it with pure hydrogen, and then exhausted the hydrogen and refilled 
the receiver with the same gas several times in succession, imtil he 
was perfectly sure that the last traces of air had been, as it were, 
washed out. In this atmosphere of pure hydrogen he allowed the 
battery to act on the water, and not until the end of twenly-four 
hours did he disconnect the apparatus. He then dipped his test- 
paper into the water connected with the positive pole, and there was 
no trace of acid ; he dipped it into the water at the negative pole, 
and there was no alkali; and you may judge with what satisfaction 
he withdrew those slips of test-paper, whose unaltered surfaces 
showed that he had been guided at last to the truth, and that his 
perseverance had been rewarded. 

It is by persistence such as this, by the application of the severest 
tests, and by disinterested but unceasing endeavor that the truths of 
nature are revealed to man. 

Oentlemen of the Oraduaiing Classes: 

In the practice of your profession you are to deal with the most 

wonderful of laboratories in which the most marvelous of chemical 

and physical processes are carried on, by which food and water and 

air are elaborated into a multitude of different chemical substances 
2 
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and formed into the many delicate organs and intricate structures, 
of which fair women and brave men are constituted. All must 
admit that our knowledge of these processes and transformations, 
particularly in a quantitative way, and our knowledge of the manner 
in which, and the degree to which they are affected by eztraneons 
substances and forces is as yet imperfect. Apart then from the 
world about you, to which you may direct your philosophical in- 
quiries and with which you must not fail to keep in touch, there are 
in your own immediate professional sphere innumerable problems 
as yet unsolved. Apply to the investigation of these problems pre- 
cise habits of observation, skillful and well-devised methods of ex- 
perimentation, and logical systems of reasoning, and you will surely 
find a reward. It is possible that you may reach results as im- 
portant as any that have as yet fallen to the lot of man. But in all 
follow the scientific method, a method which finds its sanctions not 
only in knowledge, in observation, in experiment, and in reasoning, 
but in untiring, impartial verification, and which when it gives 
play to the imagination and offers a conjecture in the hope that it 
may be helpful, plainly labels that conjecture as such and with- 
draws it the moment a sound objection so demands. 

Shortly after your entrance into this university the hand that 
now guides its destiny grasped the helm find the spirit of progress 
which our motto expresses has ruled throughout your association 
here. You have had a new and modem building equipped with 
the newest appliances in which to pursue your studies, and a special 
hospital in which to make observations. The University has been 
reorganized; the lines reformed and strengthened; and the work 
throughout coordinated. A new charter has been obtained, a new 
and more distinctive name has been acquired, an ideal location for 
new buildings has been secured, the obligation laid on our people 
by George Washington to found here a university of national import 
has been assumed, and public interest in our enterprise has been 
aroused. But of all the changes, that which is of most significance 
is the declaration that this university as now organized is to stand 
primarily for graduate work, or in other words for research. 

I emphasize this point not because it is a new feature in univer- 
sity experience, for during a long time past in Europe and to a 
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much lees time with some of our American institutions, it has been 
admitted that the function of a university rests not alone in the dis- 
semination but also, if not primarily, in the extension of knowledge. 
Nor do I emphasize it because this university has failed to provide 
for such work, for it has for more than a decade oflEered opportunity 
to advanced students to pursue research courses,^ and the members 
of the faculties that have taught you, and which have but recently 
admitted me to their ranks, have been diligent and most successful 
in their endeavors to extend the confines of knowledge ; but because 
this is now the declared policy of The George Washington Univer- 
sity as such, and that by this declaration the institution becomes in 
the truest sense a university. 

But research is not confined by walls nor is it restricted to uni- 
versity limits. It is really a spirit to be implanted in every univer- 
sity graduate, and in receiving the diploma which is to be conferred 
upon you to-night you are to remember that that progress which 
keeps you good in your profession is not to be gauged by the extent 
of your clientele nor by the amount of your income nor by your 
popularity, but, in order to be true to the eminent faculty that has 
taught you, to the Alma Mater whose degree you wear, and to the 
traditions of the profession whose honor is in your hands, you must 
contribute your share to the sum of human knowledge and the exten- 
sion of the boundaries under man's control. 

* See The George Washington University Bulletin, Bibliography, Sept» 
190i. 
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Agassiz^ Professor of Zoology in Harvard University, having 
once received a certain commercial offer, was urged to accept it on 
the ground that it would enable him to make money. The great 
naturalist, looking about the shelves of his laboratory, replied 
simply, "I have no time to make money/' No time to make 
money I The sentiment sounds absurd to American ears, or 
even worse than that, " impractical/' We Americans have little 
or no time for the claims of exact scholarship, but we have all the 
time there is between the cradle and the tomb for a strenuous and 
unceasing effort to make money. Yet now, thirty years after the 
death of Agassiz, all thoughful Americans are willing to admit 
that the scientist, by his unselfish devotion to truth, and by the 
example of his exact and scholarly methods of treating natural 
phenomena, has contributed far more to the intellectual life and 
development of the American people than if he had organized a 
trust or robbed an insurance company, and then added a million to 
the endowment of some college. 

The training that made Agassiz possible in his day he received 
at Heidelberg and Munich, just as Erasmus and Colet were pos- 
sible in the England of an earlier day because of the University of 
Bologna, where they had seen visions of the truth that makes free, 
and known the joys of higher things. 

When, in 1819, that far-seeing philosopher-statesman, Thomas 
Jefferson, desired to establish a great university within the bounds 
of his native State, he read aright the needs of his people, and 
turned for both his model and his professors to the imiversities of 
the old world. Since that day our educational necessities have not 
greatly changed. With a few notable exceptions, American insti- 
tutions seeking men of exact scholarship and scholarly ideals have 

^An address delivered at the opening exercises of the DeiMutment 
of Law and Jurisprudence, September 28, 1905. 
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been obliged to look to these same old-world universities^ chiefly 
those of Germany; and de3pite the marked increase in the credit 
now given to the degrees of a few of our best institutions, the best 
and brightest of our youth, in scarcely diminished numbers, still 
seek scholarship in the lecture halls of GK)ttingen, Leipsic, Berlin, 
or some others of the famous universities of Europe. This fact 
brings up for consideration two interesting questions: (1) Why 
does exact scholarship not flourish in America as well as in Europe, 
and why are scholarly ideals so little cherished here? (2) What 
are the peculiar conditions prevailing in the European universities, 
particularly those of Germany, that stimulate scholarship in so 
remarkable a degree? 

To the first inquiry the answer is not far to seek. America is 
yet young, as the lives of nations go, and all her energies have been 
absorbed in mere material and political growth, until her gigantic 
proportions are a wonder to the rest of the nations. Her people 
were confronted with the huge task of subduing a continent, and 
that task has been accomplished. Savage natives were to be met 
in battle, great mountain ranges to be surmounted or pierced, 
mighty rivers to be bridged, and trackless plains and sandy 
wastes to be traversed. These labors required a strong arm, 
keen eye, and steady nerve, indomitable courage, and that ingenuity 
in meeting danger and overcoming obstacles which necessity teaches 
to self-reliance, and which the world calls "Yankee resourceful- 
ness.^' All these traits our people have developed magnificently, 
and in them take a just pride. But among a people struggling in- 
cessantly face to face with the wilderness there can be no place for 
the painter with his brushes, or for the scholar with his books. 
Beyond question the stout Miles Standish, his hands red with 
Indian blood, was of far more value to the Pilgrim Fathers than 
was the cultured John Alden, despite the dissenting opinion of 
Mistress Priscilla. Hence our people have exalted the men who 
could do things, and have scarcely endeavored to conceal their 
contempt for the bookish persons who merely knew things that 
were of no immediate material use. They delight in being a prac- 
tical people, and demand that everything they are concerned in, 
whether it be a railroad corporation, a political campaign, or a 
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college, shall be conducted on a "practical'' basis. Everything 
must be done with an immediate expectation of profits and divi- 
dends. 

Such conditions, while producing the great material development 
of which we are so proud, must inevitably have also created an 
atmosphere fatal to pure scholarship, which, from a material stand- 
point, only remotely profits those who pursue it, however much it 
may bless the generations that follow. Hence it is that during the 
century and a half behind us we have been obliged to seek scholar- 
ship, and the atmosphere that stimulates its development, within 
the precincts of foreign universities. 

But a new era has come to us. The wilderness is now subdued, 
the continent is possessed. Wealth has accumulated, quiet hours 
of unreproached leisure have become possible, and with the leisure 
has come the inevitable longing for those beautiful things that can 
be loved and enjoyed, but can neither be bought nor sold — ^for that 
which is called culture and is a quality of pure scholarship. Our 
people are building for themselves art galleries and museums, and 
seek eagerly treasures of art for their enrichment. Our travelers 
spend great sums of money in purchasing pictures which a wholly 
indefensible, anachronistic tariflF-law prohibits them from bringing 
to their own land. This spirit of culture, thus spreading abroad 
through the land, makes possible real university ideals. In response 
to it in half a dozen different pliices on American soil have arisen 
real universities where exact scholarship has begun to flourish, and 
where men actually engage in researdi for the sake of the truth that 
is in the subjects studied, and not merely for the sake of the money 
that can be gotten out of them. Such is now our better state, but 
in our search for pure scholarship of the noblest and most benefi- 
cent order we must still look to Germany. 

Thus we come to our second question. What is it in the con- 
stitution and life of the German universities that makes them 
great? That they are great beyond comparison with the best and 
greatest of our land, is borne in upon one who stands in the great 
aula of the University of Berlin, the chiefest of them all, with an 
irresistible force that no national pride or egotism can resist. In 
all the world of men that teach and men that learn there is no 
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other spot so interesting and wonderful. Crowded in the great 
entrance hall of the massive building in which the University is 
housed, trooping through its wide and lofty corridors, and seated 
in the spacious, deep-embrasured lecture rooms are, all told, some 
ten thousand students; a student body which is, probably, despite 
its great size, the most select to be found in all the world. Here 
have come many of the best and most promising students from all 
the constituent parts of the German Empire, drawn to Berlin from 
Leipsic, Halle, Jena, Strasburg, Heidelberg, and a dozen other 
famous seats of learning, not merely by the fame of the great 
teachers that are gathered there, but also borne by the mighty tide 
of national life that sets irresistibly toward the German capital, 
and carries with it all who have high ambitions and generous faith 
in the greatness of the Fatherland. But in the throng of students 
are to be found not only these Germans. There are English and 
French, Bohemians, Hungarians and Italians, Americans in great 
numbers, Japanese, even Turks — indeed, young men from all quar- 
ters of the globe, near or remote. In very truth it may be said 
that all the world of intellect pays tribute to the University of 
Berlin, and it, in turn, illumines the whole world with the truth 
that is taught there. 

Again the question comes to us. Whence comes all this glory? 
It is not handed down from ancient days, for Berlin is one of the 
youngest of German universities, dating only from 1809. Neither 
has any prince or millionaire given it splendid equipment, palatial 
housing, or fabulous endowment with which to buy up men and 
glory. The universities at Leipsic and Vienna are far more splen- 
didly housed, not to mention that at Chicago. In answering our 
question it is clear we must go beyond material equipment. Seek- 
ing further we might easily say that such a body of students as are 
gathered within the gates of this wonderful institution alone would 
account for its greatness. We always rank American institutions 
in accordance with the number of students in attendance, and why 
not say that Berlin is great because its attendance is large ? 

That the presence of a large body of picked students is stimulat- 
ing in a high degree is not to be questioned, but, of course, their 
presence must be accounted for. This we would naturally, at first 
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thought, ascribe to the presence of the men whose names adorn tbe 
faculty rolls of the University of Berlin. And, indeed, these 
names, known in every part of the world where learning is hon- 
ored, would seem enough to assure greatness to any institution that 
could claim their allegiance. It is probable that no other educar 
tional organization on the globe can show on its roster of professors 
the names of so many men who are justly famous for great work 
done, or to whom the world at large owes so great a debt of grati- 
tude. In the Faculty of Jurisprudence, in which I naturally took 
the greatest interest, one finds Oierke, the great Germanist; Seckel, 
the no less great Somanist; Brunner, Yon Martitz, Schollmeyer, 
Hellwig, and a dozen others scarcely less distinguished. In the other 
faculties, those of medicine, philosophy, and theology, are names even 
more generally known for great scientific achievement. We delight 
to place ourselves on the mere spot where great things have come 
to pass. No one can stand in the old Independence Hall at Phila- 
delphia without feeling a thrill of joy in the thought of what was 
done there on July 4, 1776, in the cause of freedom for all mankind. 
Standing on the field of Waterloo one cannot but be strongly 
affected in recalling the bloody day that brought to ruin so great 
a career, and brought to Europe so great a salvation. But even 
greater is the influence of the presence of men who of their own 
power have wrought great deeds. The heart swells, and the whole 
being thrills with triumph and hope in the thought of what is pos- 
sible to human intellect and human courage. Such is the effect 
of the very presence of the great scholars under whose influence the 
student at Berlin does his work. 

Assuring positions in public esteem second only to those of the 
high officers of state, professorships in the German universities 
command the best intellect of the land. The order of promotion is 
constantly from the smaller universities of the several Qerman 
states to the great imperial University at Berlin. Hence the host 
of intellectual giants gathered there. Gierke enters the lecture 
room like a ruler of men, and stands upon the rostrum a veritably 
invincible champion of truth. SeckeFs great lion-like head, framed 
about with a shock of disordered hair, nods Jove-like as he deals 
out destruction to all shams and unsound learning, while power 
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and inspiration radiate from his fine face, all ablaze with enthusiasm 
for what is true. In the presence of such men what student would 
dare to offer work that was not honest and thorough, or not be 
ashamed to allow his achievement to fall short of the best that was 
in him? But you are not to infer that these remarkable results 
are accomplished by any special and ingenious methods devised by 
these German teachers. Indeed, they have no methods, or such as 
they have, excepting those of their seminary work, are as bad as 
could be devised. Their work is great in spite of their methods, 
rather than because of their methods, emphasizing the fact that 
just as truly as the important factor in warfare is the man behind 
the gun, BO the man behind the desk, and not his methods, wins the 
victory for truth and scholarship. 

A great American historian said half a century ago that the 
freest spot on earth was a (German university. And this remains 
quite true within certain limitations. The professor is free to offer 
such courses and conduct them in such maimer as he thinks best. 
The student is free to take only such courses as he pleases, and to 
ignore those that he considers immaterial or otherwise worthless. 
The effect of this interaction of free choice on the part of pro- 
fessor and student is admirable. The course that is attended by 
no students, or by very few, is quickly withdrawn. The great law 
of the survival of the fittest has free play, ultimately eliminating 
those courses that for any reason, whether because of the subject of 
the course, or the mode of its presentation, or because of the per- 
sonality of the professor, are condemned by the students. 

This same freedom of choice on the part of the students also 
operates so as to exclude from the professor's chair unfit teachers, 
or, in any event, to prevent the advancement of an unsound scholar 
to the much-coveted appointment to the University of Berlin. Be- 
fore a man may be professor in a German university he must serve 
a sort of apprenticeship as privat docent. If his lectures in this 
capacity are valuable, many students attend, he receives fees enough 
to live, and after a time — ^usually a long time — ^he is designated 
professor. If his lectures have no worth, no students attend, no 
fees are received, and after a time he starves away, or lapses into a 
state of innocuous desuetude. Even after he is made professor 
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his success in attracting students to his courses largely determines 
his chances of promotion, and also his income, for beyond a small 
stipend from the state, his income is wholly dependent upon the 
fees he receives from students registered in the courses. You 
would, perhaps, suppose that these conditions would lead the pro- 
fessors to offer easy ^^ bread and milk '^ courses in order to atlract 
students, as do some of the professors who offer " pie '* courses in 
our American colleges. But such is not the effect. Degrees are 
there awarded not upon the completion of certain prescribed courses 
of study, with examination by the professor in charge, as with us, 
but upon examination, in the general group of studies taken, before 
a committee, and upon a thesis submitted. Therefore, students 
attend lectures — so far as they do attend them — for what is to be 
gotten out of them, and " pie " courses meet with the neglect and 
contempt that is their desert. 

Of course it is well known that Oerman students are not always 
sober and conscientious workers during the whole of their student 
days. For the first year or so they swagger and loaf, drink oceans 
of beer, fight and slash each other most barbarously, and enjoy life 
hugely after their own queer fashion. After that they set them- 
selves to work and prepare for their examinations with the same 
thoroughness that had previously characterized their incessant en- 
counters with beer steins. Bismarck, once speaking of the (German 
students, said that one-third of them went to the bad through 
debauchery, while another third destroyed their health and useful- 
ness by overwork. 

" But what of the other third ? " was the question. 

"Oh, the other third," said the Iron Chancellor, "the other 
third rule (Germany ." 

How well they have fought for the Fatherland is attested by the 
long lists of names of fallen students to be found on the marble 
tablets that adorn the great halls of the universities; and that they 
have ruled well is equally clear to him who notes the history of the 
Fatherland's progress toward the imperial unity that made possible 
the powerful Germany of modern times. 

But to return to our query as to the cause of Berlin's pre- 
eminence among the great (Jerman universities. From what has 
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been said, it is apparent that a sufficient immediate cause for its 
present greatness is to be found in the preeminence of its faculties 
in the world of learning and the wonderful inspiration of their 
presence. But for the ultimate cause we must seek still further. 
Why have these great teachers and scholars been attracted to Berlin 
from the far older, and once far more distinguished universities 
such as those at Heidelberg, Jena, GKSttingen, or Leipsic? This 
glorious blossoming of Berlin is of recent times. Before Sadowa 
and Sedan the University of Berlin was but a small provincial insti- 
tution, rich neither in fame nor in faculty, situated in a relatively 
small provincial capital, as unattractive and ignoble as the scenery 
of the flat and sandy plain upon which it is built. But after 
Sedan the flood of national sentiment began to rise. The Empire 
was proclaimed at Versailles, and Berlin was no longer the rather 
uninteresting capital of the kingdom of Prussia, but the capital of 
the Empire, the center of the renewed national life, and of all the 
hopes and enthusiastic ambitions of a nation at last truly united. 
Her population increased with almost incredible rapidity, her 
-streets were lengthened and broadened and beautified, great public 
buildings, museums and art galleries were reared. Almost as if by 
magic Berlin became one of the greatest and most beautiful of 
European capitals. Borne in on the strong tide of national feeling, 
artists, litterateurs, scholars, and students sought the national capi- 
tal. The eflFect upon the University of Berlin was inevitable and 
equally marked. As the marvelous growth of the city represented 
the national progress of the new national life, so its intellectual 
progress found expression in the University of Berlin, the great 
national university, not rendered so by enactment but by force of 
the very conditions of its existence. 

The inspiring story of this great university is full of a peculiar 
interest to us in view of the present conditions of our own national 
life. It is very probably true that our forefathers intended to 
form merely a union of States, and that the centers of interest were 
to be the several State capitals, while the Federal government, 
located in the small village of Washington, on the Potomac, in the 
midst of malarial swamps, was to be a sort of humble servant to 
the lordly States, to be employed only during good behavior and 
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discharged at pleasnre. Certainly some of our fathers took this 
view, and in good Anglo-Saxon fashion went forth with gun and 
saber to prove the correctness of their opinion. Bnt Gtettysbnrg 
settled that question. And we who were bom south of Mason and 
Dixon's line, however deeply we may syn^pathize with the feelings 
that must have been our fathers' as they retreated from that 
bloody field, now realize that it was better so. 

After Gtetlysburg there was never any question but that we were 
a nation, geographically divided, for purposes of local self-govem- 
inent, into different States. But the deep wounds suffered in the 
sectional strife have until lately prevented the rapid growth of 
national spirit that always follows real nationalization. At last, 
however, the old wounds are healed, and there would be no geo- 
graphic lines of political demarcation were it not for the unfor- 
tunate preference of the colored brother for warm latitudes. With 
this genuine consolidation of all the States into an indissoluble 
union has arisen a tide of national feeling which nothing can resist. 
In foreign parlance the government of the United States is spoken of 
as " Washington.'' And truly so. For in the once despised village 
on the Potomac all the mighty powers of a truly national govern- 
ment are centered, and toward Washington the interest of all 
Americans is turned. Already it has become the center of scientific 
life in America. Already American men of letters have begun to 
fiock to it, while all lawyers look to the great national tribunal that 
sits here as the chief source of our law, and regard practice before 
it as the goal of their ambition. This growth in national spirit has 
found splendid material expression in the city of Washington. 
Like Berlin it has grown in population and in beauty and splendor. 
Already the nation's pride and the nation's charge, it is unques- 
tionably destined soon to rise to a place among the world's most 
splendid capitals. 

But what shall give expression to the intellectual phase of this 
growing sentiment of nationalism ? In view of the history of the 
University of Berlin, or of those at Vienna and Paris, there can be 
no doubt as to the answer. We are no longer mere pioneers; we 
need not now stand always on the firing line. The desire for cul- 
ture is abroad in the land, and pure scholarship is sure of its appre- 
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dation and reward. Already a few institutdona have answered the 
call, but they cannot respond to the demand of the national life 
for a national university. That can only be at the national 
capitaL Over a century ago Qeorge Washington recommended the 
establishment of such a national university, but the time was not 
ripe for it. Now when the Federal government has come to assume 
the powers desired for it by that simply great man, his wish is 
about to be realized. Whether made so by Federal enactment or 
not, there is going to be a great national university that shall sus- 
tain the same relation to the other great institutions of the land as 
Berlin sustains to the other universities of Germany. The time 
will come, and is not far distant, when the best youth of our land 
will seek this national university, and its faculties will be goals set 
to the ambition of the ablest and the most scholarly men that the 
growing culture of the country can produce. 

That this university of national scope is coming we will, then, 
admit. But whence is it couiing, and how ? The very name that The 
George Washington University bears announces its claim to be the 
national university of the future, and its assumption of the functions 
of such an institution. But a claim is not alone su£5cient. Will it 
make that claim good? That is the momentous question to be 
answered in the record of the next decade. At present the field is 
clear. There is no competitor that is not bound by the self-confessed 
restriction of denominationalism. Therefore, if this University 
measures up to the broad requirements of the splendid situation; 
if it stands for soiind scholarship and true university ideals; if it 
spurns all shams and pretenses; if it truly responds to this great 
national call for uncompromising devotion to truth and the intel- 
lectual life, then is its calling and election sure. But if these things 
are not so, if low and selfish ideals are cherished, if shoddy work 
and cheap degrees are tolerated — in short, if its response is inferior 
in nobility to the call, the opportunity will slip from its grasp, and 
a better answer will be asked from another. Then let us tolerate 
no compromise with pretense and superficiality. Let us have no 
catch-penny advertising, let there, be no juggling in administration. 
Let us have scholarly, honest, and inspiring teaching, and honest, 
sound, and enthusiastic learning, and it must follow, as the night the 
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day, that the University cannot be false to its name, or fail of ii» 
glorious opportunity. 

But what, you ask, has this to do with legal education ? Every- 
thing, I respond. The American law school is sui generis. There 
is nothing like it anywhere else in all the world. Nevertheless, the 
numerous law schools differ very much among themselves, and may 
be placed in two great classes, which, for lack of better terms, we 
may designate as commercial law schools and university depart- 
ments of law. A third possible class, the " fake '' law school, we 
will ignore. 

A commercial law school is one organized, sometimes with an 
apparent connection with some college, but usually independently, 
merely for the money that can be made out of it. Its frankly 
admitted aim is to teach a student enough of the rules of law to 
enable him to gain admission to the bar. Very often these schools 
do eflBcient work, and may contain among their instructors skillful 
teachers. But the method and scope of this process of "fitting 
men for the bar" is said to be "practical," that is, a man is 
trained to do the work of an attorney and counsellor exactly as a 
person is taught telegraphy or stenography or bookkeeping. It is 
a business course. And since the only ideals concerned are finan- 
cial, this sort of law school is disposed to make its courses just as 
easy and superficial as the local requirements for admission to the 
bar will permit, for easy courses and cheap degrees are attractive to 
the unthinking portion of the public just as are marked-down sales 
of furniture or clothing. With this class of law schools not only iff 
legal education merely a matter of money-getting, but it is also a 
matter aside from the main concerns of life. Hence the work of 
instruction is usually done at night when there is nothing else to 
be done. 

Wholly opposed to these commercial law schools in every respect 
save, perhaps, method, stand the bona fide law departments of real 
universities and colleges. In these it is understood that the law is a 
science, not a handicraft, and that instruction in law, if sound, must 
be given in accordance with the same principles as govern instruc- 
tion in any other science. In short, the law department of the real 
university is an integral part of the university, administered upon 
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the same plane of duty to fhe public, and dominated by exactly the 
same educational ideals. Although, of course, requiring money to 
meet its expenses, its purpose is never to make money. The funds 
it receives from the public, whether in donations or fees, it holds 
in trust and administers for the public good. Therefore, with 
these schools, numbers in attendance do not alone constitute or 
prove success. To allure students by offers of easy courses and 
cheap degrees is to be false to the law of their being, and any 
unfaithfulness to scholarly ideals is not less than a breach of trust. 
Of these schools one of the avowed aims is, it is true, to prepare 
students for admission to the bar, just as do the commercial schools. 
But their aim goes far beyond this. They look upon the lawyer 
not merely as a craftsman, but as a citizen, and a citizen who has 
assumed the important function of aiding in the making and 
administering of law, and thus become a potent factor for good or 
evil. Therefore the law student must be trained in the law as a 
science, and made to realize at once its measureless dilBSculty and 
its indescribable beauty. And, above all, he must be inspired with 
that unfaltering love for truth and right which we call the univer- 
sity ideal, and which alone makes exact scholarship possible. Per- 
haps you may say that to require " sound learning and exact schol- 
arship '' of a lawyer is " impractical." But I insist that the reverse 
is true. It is the superficial training and the cheap degree that is 
impractical, for it ushers incompetents into a highly intellectual 
profession, it deceives those capable of better things in causing 
them to believe that law as a science is easy, whereas it is the most 
difficult — so difficult, in fact, that the mind of man has scarcely yet 
reduced it to the condition of a science. Superficial instruction 
thus encourages indolence and consequent unfitness; and then 
come the miserable makeshifts of the " shyster " to get a livelihood 
which he is not fitted to earn honestly — the robbing of small 
clients, the cheating of justice in police courts, and the hot chase 
after the ambulance. Prom any broad view-point, could any train- 
ing be more impractical than this ? And who can deny that such is 
the effect of a low standard of scholarship and low ideals in prepa- 
ration for the practice of law? Again, look over the mountainous 
mass of case law that is ground out every year from the four score 
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oourts in this country whose decisions are reported, and add to that 
the great heap of statutes enacted by our numerous and active legis- 
latures. Is it not a sight to make an angel weep, not to speak of a 
mere lawyer who hopes to see our law reduced to a science? Con- 
fusion, obscurity, error, almost incredible ignorance to be found 
without search, shpw that many of our judges on the bench, and 
more of the lawyers who argue causes before them, have no sound 
learning in the law, and no adequate appreciation of the scientific 
principles upon which it should be based. Wouldn't even a little 
exact scholarship on the bench and at the bar in such cases have 
proved of great practical value? To look no higher, wouldn't it 
have saved thousands upon thousands of dollars wasted in litigation 
by confused and unfortunate clients? Indeed, the conclusion is 
inevitable that any system of legal education that is not based upon 
a true devotion to scholarly ideals, that does not partake of the 
nature of true university work, is worse than useless — ^it is harmful. 
The application of these principles to our own case is clear. 
Of the greater George Washington University that may be — that 
must be — ^in the future, the Law Department must be an integral 
part, devoted to the same ideals, dominated by the same aims, 
giving out the same inspiration to true scholarship. Hence there 
are to be no vain pretenses in our scheme of work, no hitching a 
very small course to a very large name, no shoddy work on the 
rostrum or in the student's seat, no cheap degrees, and, Grod will- 
ing, no " shyster " alumni. High standards of scholarship and the 
requirement of honest and thorough work will undoubtedly drive 
away some students, but such students we do not want, and their 
places will be taken by others who will come gladly. In the course 
of time chosen young men from all the States will fill our lecture 
rooms even more than now. Beceiving their training from one 
common source, inspired by the same scholarly ideals, understand- 
ing and appreciating each other through daily association and in 
their common love for a great country, these youths will go back to 
the States from which they came freed from the last traces of sec- 
tionalism, and under their influence at the bar and on the bench 
the conflict and confusion, now so discreditable a characteristic of 
our American jurisprudence, will gradually fade away into that 
uniformity now so earnestly desired and so hopelessly sought. 
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GEBMAN UNIVERSITIES/ 
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Professor of Law. 

A consideration of the seminary methods of instruction is of 
particidar importance at the present moment. Our Departments of 
Politics and Diplomacy and of Law and Jurisprudence are entering 
upon a new period of life. Hitherto united^ each is to lead an inde- 
pendent existence. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy will hence- 
forth be given in the Department of Politics and Diplomacy and 
the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence in the Department of Law 
and Jurisprudence. 

The introduction into the Department of Politics and Diplomacy 
of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy — ^long the emblem of high 
attainment in the realm of political science — will require only a 
careful patterning after the methods of instruction now in vogue 
in the leading institutions of this country. In the organization of 
our post-graduate Department of Law we look in vain for a precise 
precedent. The need of higher legal instruction, which shall be 
broader and deeper than that given in the ordinary law course, has 
not yet been generally recognized. Our best law schools content 
themselves with teaching the main principles of some branches of our 
law, most useful to the practitioner, and the method of extracting 
legal principles from decided cases, and the danger exists that the 
rapid increase in the volume of our case law will tend to narrow still 
further the scope of the law-school curriculum. 

That our law is in need of reform is admitted on all sides. The 
doctrine of stare decisis is threatening to crush us today under the 
weight of countless and conflicting judicial decisions and to bury all 
legal principles in an ever varying maze of facts. What the remedy 
will be, nobody as yet knows with certainty. In my opinion, a wise 

^ University address, delivered September 29, 1906. 
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solution will be dependent upon a closer cooperation between bench 
and bar, greater constructive work on the part of the members of 
the legal profession, and particularly of our law faculties, and a 
broader and more philosophic study of our law. Our law schools 
are approaching their age of maturity. Until now, as our colleges 
a generation ago, they have served merely as repositories of knowl- 
edge and as agents for the transmission of knowledge. Has not 
the time come that they, at least those forming a department of a 
university, can safely reach out for that higher ideal for which a 
university stands and become active contributors to knowledge also ? 

Your President and the Board of Trustees of this University have 
recognized the need of a training which is beyond the legitimate 
scope of an ordinary undergraduate course in law. An under- 
graduate course might perhaps include without detriment to its 
technical character or general eflBciency a course in the history of 
law and particularly in the history of the Common Law and in the 
classification and philosophy of law. Further it cannot go. A 
full understanding of the development of our own law, based upon 
original sources ; a more profound knowledge of our own legal sys- 
tem, to be derived partly from its comparison with other great 
legal systems, can be acquired only through a much prolonged study, 
the subject of which shall be law as a science, not as an art. Such 
is the object of our post-graduate department of law. 

Developed first under the peculiar conditions existing at German 
universities, the seminary method has been introduced into the 
United States, and now exists in a somewhat modified form in the 
post-graduate departments of arts and sciences in all our leading 
institutions. We have adopted now this most advanced type of 
instruction in our post-graduate department of law, and it is my 
purpose this afternoon to show you in what true seminary work 
consists. In order to give reality to the subject it has seemed best 
to describe the seminary methods of legal instruction at the leading 
Grerman university — the University of Berlin, where the seminary 
has reached its highest development. By pointing out to you the 
general differences of condition between German law faculties and 
our law schools, an answer will have been suggested to the question 
what the legal seminaries at our university should be. 
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The first legal seminary in Germany, in the modem sense, had 
its origin at the University of Halle in 1853. In 1856 the second 
was established at the University of Greifswald. Today there are 
legal seminaries at all German universities. 

The general methods of instruction in law bear such an intimate 
relation to the seminary method as to require a brief consideration 
in this place. They bear no resemblance to those prevailing in 
our law schools. No lessons axe assigned ; no text books used ; no 
cases studied ; no quizzes held. Until recent times the lecture con- 
stituted practically the sole mode of instruction. Legal theories 
were propounded and legal principles unfolded; the application of 
the law to concrete facts was not taught. To correct such one-sided 
theoretical training the various state governments have been com- 
pelled to introduce into the curriculum of the law faculties and to 
enforce attendance upon so-called practical exercises. In these 
courses, statements of facts are given out to the student for solution 
at home. The papers are corrected by the instructor and dis- 
cussed at a subsequent meeting. The third mode of instruction is 
the seminary method. In the lecture the legal principles are ex- 
plained to the student ; in the practicum he sees their application ; 
in the seminary he learns the method of original investigation. 

A seminary, such as contemplated by its founders, should consist 
of a number of rooms, with a special reference library, where a 
limited number of advanced students might work under the personal 
direction of the professor and learn to carry on independent juristic 
investigations. Emphasis was placed upon the place for work and 
the necessity of a reference library, because of the well-known in- 
accessibility and poor equipment of the German university libraries. 
There are no special law libraries, and only a few law books are 
found on the shelves of the reading room of the general library. 
A slip must be deposited in a box for each book called for — in the 
morning, if wanted in the afternoon ; in the afternoon, for use the 
following morning, and frequently the slip will be returned with 
the word " out " on it. Nearly all the books of German University 
libraries may be taken home by student and professor for several 
weeks at a time. Duplicates rarely exist, and if they do, are like- 
wise subject to withdrawal. The reading room opens late in the 
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morning and closes nsoally for a few hours at noon. What wonder 
then, thaty before anything-else, a special seminary library should 
be necessary^ readily accessible to tiie student The use actoally 
made of the seminary rooms in the various universities depends 
entirely upon local conditions. The successful prosecution of semi- 
nary work is dependent : 1, upon the presence of a sufficient number 
of advanced students ; 2, upon able instructors with ample time to 
conduct seminaries; 3^ upon abundant facilities in the shape of 
libraries. Only a few of the largest universities can offer to the 
student adequate resources for carrying on research work. At the 
smaller universities the lecture courses absorb too much of the 
attention of the professor and leave him little time for seminary 
work. The more advanced students interested in seminary work 
are found also at the large institutions^ whither they are attracted 
by the fame of their eminent professors. In this way it happens 
thaty although the methods of instruction at all the law faculties are 
uniform, and each professor, without exception, is fully qualified to 
conduct a seminary, the highest sort of seminary work is actually 
done only at the large institutions. At the others the seminary 
rooms, in the absence of a better purpose, are used for a work of an 
inferior kind. At some all practical exercises are held therein; at 
others only exercises for advanced students. 

We must thus conclude that the place where a certain course 
is given, is not indicative of its real nature; nor is it easy to dis- 
tinguish seminary courses from other courses of instruction in their 
official announcement. They are not called seminaries. The addi- 
tion of the words " Given in the Juridical Seminary " is no sure 
criterion, as we have seen. Sometimes, however, this phrase is 
found : " Assistance in the preparation of scientific papers.'* Here 
we have the only clear indication that a seminary course is intended. 

Seminary courses are oflFered at the University of Berlin in all 
the main branches of law. Each is somewhat diflFerent from the 
other and reflects the strong personality of the professor conducting 
it. A true account of the seminary methods at the University of 
Berlin would require, therefore, a detailed description of each one 
of the seminaries and would involve as many character studies, 
which neither time nor ability will permit me to undertake. All 
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that I can hope to do is to present to you an outline of those which 
in my opinion possess the most marked characteristics. These are 
the seminary in constitutional law^ in Old German law^ in Boman 
law^ and in criminal law. 

In the seminary in constitutional law^ conducted last spring by 
Professor v. Martitz, we have an example of seminary work for 
beginners^ so to speak^ its membership being composed at the time of 
students who had completed merely the lecture course, or lecture 
courses in the subject without previous participation in any practical 
exercises. Its professed object, however, and this we may consider for 
the present exclusive test of a seminary, consisted in assisting stu- 
dents in their first attempt at scientific work. A concrete illustra- 
tion perhaps will serve to explain best the nature of the exercises 
which are considered seminaristic in their character. The professor 
had given out ten topics on live questions at the beginning of the 
term, from among which the student could choose one for investiga- 
tion. He had required no regular reports on the progress of the 
work, nor had he given assistance in the preparation of the papers, 
unless asked for it. One of the subjects suggested concerned the ap- 
plicability of section 11 of the Penal Code, guaranteeing to mem- 
bers of the legislative bodies of the various states (the word used is 
" Landtag ") immunity from any words spoken, in the discharge of 
their duties, to members of the legislative body of Alsace-Lorraine 
(the technical name of which is "Landesausschuss"). 

A student had prepared a paper on this subject; the professor had 
looked it over and set a date for its discussion at a seminary session. 
At the appointed time the professor first gave a brief r6sum6 of the 
argument and then entered upon a minute examination of the points 
involved. The first question was, whether Alsace-Lorraine was a 
state. The student had taken the view that it was not a state. 
The professor agreed with the conclusion, but was dissatisfied 
with the treatment. The answer had seemed to the author self- 
evident, and he had taken no pains to see whether there was any 
ground for an opposite holding. Otherwise, he should have found 
that some authors, including Seydel and Behm, were of the opinion 
that Alsace-Lorraine was a state. He should have gone into the 
question, what constitutes a state; should have investigated the 
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^flferent theories regarding the same and have refuted all positions 
&ken by authors which he considered in conflict with the grounds 
upon which he had chosen to rest his conclusion. The professor 
tjien called attention to the final test to which, in his opinion, a 
slate, in order to be a state, must conform. It must possess a 
sovereignty of its own. Does Alsace-Lorraine possess such sov- 
ereignty ? It has a legislature, members of which are chosen by its 
inhabitants from their own number. It enjoys self-government, but 
does not possess it in its own right — only by way of delegation. It 
has " Selbstverwaltung," not " Selbstregierung.*' The power to 
frame its own laws by its own representatives may be taken away at 
any moment by imperial legislation. Though its governor and his 
cabinet constitute its government, the supreme authority resides in 
the emperor as organ of the empire. It is thus a province, not a 
state. 

The second main point brought out in the paper was thereupon 
taken up. The present Penal Code of Germany, enacted in 1870, 
under the North German Confederation and subsequently as an 
imperial law, was introduced into Alsace-Lorraine by a special act, 
containing a section to the effect, that all provisions of the Penal 
Code, speaking of a state, should also apply to Alsace-Lorraine. By 
virtue of this section the paragraph of the Penal Code considered 
in this paper would have application, provided the " Landesaus- 
schuss " — the representative body of Alsace-Lorraine, corresponded 
in nature to a " Landtag," the representative organ of a state. On 
the other hand, were it to correspond rather to a municipal council, 
or to the representative organs of a province, the immunity in ques- 
tion would not necessarily apply. What is its real nature? Is it a 
representative organ, independent and irresponsible ? We find that 
its members are chosen indirectly by the inhabitants. It partici- 
pates in the framing of laws, its assent being necessary to their pas- 
sage (here the difference between laws, statutes and ordinances was 
discussed) and exercises a right of control over the government in 
the form of interpellation, petition and the initiative. In short, 
the " Landesausschuss " has the same characteristics as the " Land- 
tag " so far as the paragraph in question is concerned. The semi- 
nary session ended with an examination of the point whether or not 
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this same equality exists under Sections 105, 106, and 197 of the 
Penal Code; Section 49 of the Code of Criminal Procedure and 
Section 69 of the law introducing the Penal Code. 

The main criticism on the second point of the paper was again, 
that the investigation lacked thoroughness. A more careful search 
would have revealed that Marquardsen and G. Meyer were opposed 
to the idea that the " Landesausschuss ^' was a " Landtag " within 
the purview of the paragraph of the Penal Code in question, and that 
a number of bills had been introduced into the Eeichstag, whose ex- 
press object it was to extend the immunity to the members of the 
" Landesausschuss " of Alsace-Lorraine. The grounds upon which 
the two eminent jurists based their opinion and the reasons for the 
repeated introduction of the bills into the Eeichstag should have 
been carefully weighed. The style of the author, his mode of citing 
authorities and the whole formal execution of the paper was criti- 
cised in detail and improvements suggested. 

In the absence of papers ready for report and discussion the 
federal constitution of Germany is read in the constitutional law 
seminary and its more diflBcult parts interpreted. 

I pass over to the seminary in Old German law. This semi- 
nary makes a special study of that portion of German law which is 
of Teutonic origin, while the Roman law seminary, as its name 
suggests, deals principally with its Roman law sources. This is not 
the occasion to explain to you the different causes that led to the 
introduction of Roman law into Germany ; the attempt would in it- 
self exhaust the whole time at my disposal. The fact that interests 
us is that the Roman law found entry into Germany through a 
process of voluntary reception in the course of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. From that time until January 
1, 1900, the date of the unification of German law through the 
Civil Code, Roman law has existed side by side with the Old German 
law. In the bitter contest following its reception Roman law gained 
steadily in ground, so that by the end of the eighteenth century 
the native law applied only in the main to matters of domestic rela- 
tion and to certain property transactions. German law had be- 
come completely Romanized. At the universities not a lecture was 
given in old German law. With the awakening of the new national 
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day^ that the nniversity cannot be false to its name^ or fail of its 
glorious opportunity. 

But what, you ask, has this to do with legal education? Every- 
thing, I respond. The American law school is sui generis. There 
is nothing like it anjrwhere else in all the world. Nevertheless, the 
numerous law schools differ very much among themselves, and may 
be placed in two great classes, which, for lack of better terms, we 
may designate as commercial law schools and tmiversity depart* 
ments of law. A third possible class, the " fake '* law school, we 
will ignore. 

A commercial law school is one organized, sometimes with an 
apparent connection with some college, but usually independently, 
merely for the money that can be made out of it. Its frankly 
admitted aim is to teach a student enough of the rules of law to 
enable him to gain admission to the bar. Very often these schools 
do eflBcient work, and may contain among their instructors skillful 
teachers. But the method and scope of this process of "fitting 
men for the bar'^ is said to be "practical,'* that is, a man is 
trained to do the work of an attorney and counsellor exactly as a 
person is taught telegraphy or stenography or bookkeeping. It is 
a business course. And since the only ideals concerned are finan- 
cial, this sort of law school is disposed to make its courses just as 
easy and superficial as the local requirements for admission to the 
bar will permit, for easy courses and cheap degrees are attractive to 
the unthinking portion of the public just as are marked-down sales 
of furniture or clothing. With this class of law schools not only is 
legal education merely a matter of money-getting, but it is also a 
matter aside from the main concerns of life. Hence the work of 
instruction is usually done at night when there is nothing else to 
be done. 

Wholly opposed to these commercial law schools in every respect 
save, perhaps, method, stand the bona fide law departments of real 
universities and colleges. In these it is understood that the law is a 
science, not a handicraft, and that instruction in law, if sound, must 
be given in accordance with the same principles as govern instruc- 
tion in any other science. In short, the law department of the real 
university is an integral part of the university, administered upon 
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the same plane of duty to the public, and dominated by exactly the 
same educational ideals. Although, of course, requiring money to 
meet its expenses, its purpose is never to make money. The funds 
it receives from the public, whether in donations or fees, it holds 
in trust and administers for the public good. Therefore, with 
these schools, numbers in attendance do not alone constitute or 
prove success. To allure students by offers of easy courses and 
cheap degrees is to be false to the law of their being, and any 
unfaithfulness to scholarly ideals is not less than a breach of trust. 
Of these schools one of the avowed aims is, it is true, to prepare 
students for admission to the bar, just as do the commercial schools. 
But their aim goes far beyond this. They look upon the lawyer 
not merely as a craftsman, but as a citizen, and a citizen who has 
assumed the important function of aiding in the making and 
administering of law, and thus become a potent factor for good or 
evil. Therefore the law student must be trained in the law as a 
science, and made to realize at once its measureless difficulty and 
its indescribable beauty. And, above all, he must be inspired with 
that unfaltering love for truth and right which we call the univer- 
sily ideal, and which alone makes exact scholarship possible. Per- 
haps you may say that to require '^ sound learning and exact schol- 
arship " of a lawyer is " impractical.'* But I insist that the reverse 
is true. It is the superficial training and the cheap degree that is 
impractical, for it ushers incompetents into a highly intellectual 
profession, it deceives those capable of better things in causing 
them to believe that law as a science is easy, whereas it is the most 
difficult — so difficult, in fact, that the mind of man has scarcely yet 
reduced it to the condition of a science. Superficial instruction 
thus encourages indolence and consequent unfitness; and then 
come the miserable makeshifts of the " shyster ** to get a livelihood 
which he is not fitted to earn honestly — the robbing of small 
clients, the cheating of justice in police courts, and the hot chase 
after the ambulance. From any broad view-point, could any train- 
ing be more impractical than this ? And who can deny that such is 
the effect of a low standard of scholarship and low ideals in prepa- 
ration for the practice of law ? Again, look over the mountainous 
mass of case law that is ground out every year from the four score 
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courts in this country whose decisions are reported, and add to that 
the great heap of statutes enacted by our numerous and active l^is- 
latures. Is it not a sight to make an angel weep, not to speak of a 
mere lawyer who hopes to see our law reduced to a science? Con- 
fusion, obscurity, error, almost incredible ignorance to be found 
without search, shpw that many of our judges on the bench, and 
more of the lawyers who argue causes before them, have no sound 
learning in the law, and no adequate appreciation of the scientific 
principles upon which it should be based. Wouldn^t even a little 
exact scholarship on the bench and at the bar in such cases have 
proved of great practical value? To look no higher, wouldn't it 
have saved thousands upon thousands of dollars wasted in litigation 
bv confused and unfortunate clients? Indeed, the conclusion is 
inevitable that any system of legal education that is not based upon 
a true devotion to scholarly ideals, that does not partake of the 
nature of true university work, is worse than useless — it is harmful. 
The application of these principles to our own case is clear. 
Of the greater George Washington University that may be — that 
must be — in the future, the Law Department must be an integral 
part, devoted to the same ideals, dominated by the same aims, 
giving out the same inspiration to true scholarship. Hence there 
are to be no vain pretenses in our scheme of work, no hitching a 
very small course to a very large name, no shoddy work on the 
rostrum or in the student's seat, no cheap degrees, and, God will- 
ing, no " shyster " alumni. High standards of scholarship and the 
requirement of honest and thorough work will undoubtedly drive 
away some students, but such students we do not want, and their 
places will be taken by others who will come gladly. In the course 
of time chosen young men from all the States will fill our lecture 
rooms even more than now. Receiving their training from one 
common source, inspired by the same scholarly ideals, understand- 
ing and appreciating each other through daily association and in 
their common love for a great country, these youths will go back to 
the States from which they came freed from the last traces of sec- 
tionalism, and under their influence at the bar and on the bench 
the conflict and confusion, now so discreditable a characteristic of 
our American jurisprudence, will gradually fade away into that 
uniformity now so earnestly desired and so hopelessly sought. 



SEMINARY METHODS OP LEGAL INSTRUCTION IN THE 

GERMAN UNIVERSITIES/ 

Bt ERNBST O. LORENZEN, Ph.B., LL.B., J.U.D., 

Profeaaor of Law, 

A consideration of the seminary methods of instruction is of 
particular importance at the present moment. Our Departments of 
Politics and Diplomacy and of Law and Jurisprudence are entering 
upon a new period of life. Hitherto united, each is to lead an inde- 
pendent existence. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy will hence- 
forth be given in the Department of Politics and Diplomacy and 
the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence in the Department of Law 
and Jurisprudence. 

The introduction into the Department of Politics and Diplomacy 
of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy — ^long the emblem of high 
attainment in the realm of political science — ^will require only a 
careful patterning after the methods of instruction now in vogue 
in the leading institutions of this country. In the organization of 
our post-graduate Department of Law we look in vain for a precise 
precedent. The need of higher legal instruction, which shall be 
broader and deeper than that given in the ordinary law course, has 
not yet been generally recognized. Our best law schools content 
themselves with teaching the main principles of some branches of our 
law, most useful to the practitioner, and the method of extracting 
legal principles from decided cases, and the danger exists that the 
rapid increase in the volume of our case law will tend to narrow still 
further the scope of the law-school curriculum. 

That our law is in need of reform is admitted on all sides. The 
doctrine of stare decisis is threatening to crush us today under the 
weight of countless and conflicting judicial decisions and to bury all 
legal principles in an ever varying maze of facts. What the remedy 
will be, nobody as yet knows with certainty. In my opinion, a wise 

^University address, delivered September 29, 1906. 
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solution will be dependent upon a closer co-operation between bench 
and bar, greater constructive work on the part of the members of 
the legal profession, and particularly of our law faculties, and a 
broader and more philosophic study of our law. Our law schools 
are approaching their age of maturity. Until now, as our colleges 
a generation ago, they have served merely as repositories of knowl- 
edge and as agents for the transmission of knowledge. Has not 
the time come that they, at least those forming a department of a 
university, can safely reach out for that higher ideal for which a 
university stands and become active contributors to knowledge also ? 

Your President and the Board of Trustees of this University have 
recognized the need of a training which is beyond the legitimate 
scope of an ordinary undergraduate course in law. An under- 
graduate course might perhaps include without detriment to its 
technical character or general eflSciency a course in the history of 
law and particularly in the history of the Common Law and in the 
classification and philosophy of law. Further it cannot go. A 
full understanding of the development of our own law, based upon 
original sources ; a more profound knowledge of our own legal sys- 
tem, to be derived partly from its comparison with other great 
legal systems, can be acquired only through a much prolonged study, 
the subject of which shall be law as a science, not as an art. Such 
is the object of our post-graduate department of law. 

Developed first under the peculiar conditions existing at German 
universities, the seminary method has been introduced into the 
United States, and now exists in a somewhat modified form in the 
post-graduate departments of arts and sciences in all our leading 
institutions. We have adopted now this most advanced type of 
instruction in our post-graduate department of law, and it is my 
purpose this afternoon to show you in what true seminary work 
consists. In order to give reality to. the subject it has seemed best 
to describe the seminary methods of legal instruction at the leading 
(Jerman university — the University of Berlin, where the seminary 
has reached its highest development. By pointing out to you the 
general differences of condition between German law faculties and 
our law schools, an answer will have been suggested to the question 
what the legal seminaries at our university should be. 
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The first legal seminary in Germany, in the modem sense, had 
its origin at the University of Halle in 1853. In 1856 the second 
was established at the University of Greifswald. Today there are 
legal seminaries at all German universities. 

The general methods of instruction in law bear such an intimate 
relation to the seminary method as to require a brief consideration 
in this place. They bear no resemblance to those prevailing in 
our law schools. No lessons axe assigned ; no text books used ; no 
cases studied; no quizzes held. Until recent times the lecture con- 
stituted practically the sole mode of instruction. Legal theories 
were propounded and legal principles imfolded ; the application of 
the law to concrete facts was not taught. To correct such one-sided 
theoretical training the various state governments have been com- 
pelled to introduce into the curriculum of the law faculties and to 
enforce attendance upon so-called practical exercises. In these 
courses, statements of facts are given out to the student for solution 
at home. The papers are corrected by the instructor and dis- 
cussed at a subsequent meeting. The third mode of instruction is 
the seminary method. In the lecture the legal principles are ex- 
plained to the student; in the practicum he sees their application; 
in the seminary he learns the method of original investigation. 

A seminary, such as contemplated by its founders, should consist 
of a number of rooms, with a special reference library, where a 
limited number of advanced students might work under the personal 
direction of the professor and learn to carry on independent juristic 
investigations. Emphasis was placed upon the place for work and 
the necessity of a reference library, because of the well-known in- 
accessibility and poor equipment of the German university libraries. 
There are no special law libraries, and only a few law books are 
found on the shelves of the reading room of the general library. 
A slip must be deposited in a box for each book called for — ^in the 
morning, if wanted in the afternoon ; in the afternoon, for use the 
following morning, and frequently the slip will be returned with 
the word " out '* on it. Nearly all the books of German University 
libraries may be taken home by student and professor for several 
weeks at a time. Duplicates rarely exist, and if they do, are like- 
wise subject to withdrawal. The reading room opens late in the 
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morning and closes nsnally for a few hours at noon. What wonder 
then, that^ before anything-else, a special seminary library should 
be necessary, readily accessible to tiie student The nse actually 
made of the seminary rooms in the yarious universities depends 
entirely upon local conditions. The successful prosecution of semi- 
nary work is dependent : 1, upon the presence of a sufficient number 
of advanced students ; 2, upon able instructors with ample time to 
conduct seminaries; 3, upon abundant facilities in the shape of 
libraries. Only a few of the largest imiversities can offer to the 
student adequate resources for carrying on research work. At the 
smaller universities the lecture courses absorb too much of the 
attention of the professor and leave him little time for seminary 
work. The more advanced students interested in seminary work 
are found also at the large institutions, whither they are attracted 
by the fame of their eminent professors. In this way it happens 
that, although the methods of instruction at all the law faculties are 
uniform, and each professor, without exception, is fully qualified to 
conduct a seminary, the highest sort of seminary work is actually 
done only at the large institutions. At the others the seminary 
rooms, in the absence of a better purpose, are used for a work of an 
inferior kind. At some all practical exercises are held therein ; at 
others only exercises for advanced students. 

We must thus conclude that the place where a certain course 
is given, is not indicative of its real nature; nor is it easy to dis- 
tinguish seminary courses from other courses of instruction in their 
official announcement. They are not called seminaries. The addi- 
tion of the words " Given in the Juridical Seminary ^^ is no sure 
criterion, as we have seen. Sometimes, however, this phrase is 
found : " Assistance in the preparation of scientific papers.'* Here 
we have the only clear indication that a seminary course is intended. 

Seminary courses are offered at the University of Berlin in all 
the main branches of law. Each is somewhat different from the 
other and refiects the strong personality of the professor conducting 
it. A true account of the seminary methods at the University of 
Berlin would require, therefore, a detailed description of each one 
of the seminaries and would involve as many character studies, 
which neither time nor ability will permit me to undertake. All 
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that I can hope to do is to present to you an outline of those which 
in my opinion possess the most marked characteristics. These are 
the seminary in constitutional law^ in Old German law^ in Boman 
law^ and in criminal law. 

In the seminary in constitutional law, conducted last spring by 
Professor v. Martitz, we have an example of seminary work for 
beginners, so to speak, its membership being composed at the time of 
students who had completed merely the lecture course, or lecture 
courses in the subject without previous participation in any practical 
exercises. Its professed object, however, and this we may consider for 
the present exclusive test of a seminary, consisted in assisting stu- 
dents in their first attempt at scientific work. A concrete illustra- 
tion perhaps will serve to explain best the nature of the exercises 
which are considered seminaristic in their character. The professor 
had given out ten topics on live questions at the beginning of the 
term, from among which the student could choose one for investiga- 
tion. He had required no regular reports on the progress of the 
work, nor had he given assistance in the preparation of the papers, 
unless asked for it. One of the subjects suggested concerned the ap- 
plicability of section 11 of the Penal Code, guaranteeing to mem- 
bers of the legislative bodies of the various states (the word used is 
" Landtag '^) immunity from any words spoken, in the discharge of 
their duties, to members of the legislative body of Alsace-Lorraine 
(the technical name of which is "Landesausschuss"). 

A student had prepared a paper on this subject ; the professor had 
looked it over and set a date for its discussion at a seminary session. 
At the appointed time the professor first gave a brief r6sum6 of the 
argument and then entered upon a minute examination of the points 
involved. The first question was, whether Alsace-Lorraine was a 
state. The student had taken the view that it was not a state. 
The professor agreed with the conclusion, but was dissatisfied 
with the treatment. The answer had seemed to the author self- 
evident, and he had taken no pains to see whether there was any 
ground for an opposite holding. Otherwise, he should have found 
that some authors, including Seydel and Behm, were of the opinion 
that Alsace-Lorraine was a state. He should have gone into the 
question, what constitutes a state; should have investigated the 
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different theories regarding the same and have refuted all positions 
&ken by authors which he considered in conflict with the grounds 
upon which he had chosen to rest his conclusion. The professor 
tjien called attention to the final test to which, in his opinion, a 
slate, in order to be a state, must conform. It must possess a 
sovereignty of its own. Does Alsace-Lorraine possess such sov- 
ereignty ? It has a legislature, members of which are chosen by its 
inhabitants from their own number. It enjoys self-government, but 
does not possess it in its own right — only by way of delegation. It 
has " Selbstverwaltung," not " Selbstregierung.'* The power to 
frame its own laws by its own representatives may be taken away at 
any moment by imperial legislation. Though its governor and his 
cabinet constitute its government, the supreme authority resides in 
the emperor as organ of the empire. It is thus a province, not a 
state. 

The second main point brought out in the paper was thereupon 
taken up. The present Penal Code of Germany, enacted in 1870, 
under the North German Confederation and subsequently as an 
imperial law, was introduced into Alsace-Lorraine by a special act, 
containing a section to the effect, that all provisions of the Penal 
Code, speaking of a state, should also apply to Alsace-Lorraine. By 
virtue of this section the paragraph of the Penal Code considered 
in this paper would have application, provided the "Landesaus- 
schuss " — the representative body of Alsace-Lorraine, corresponded 
in nature to a " Landtag," the representative organ of a state. On 
the other hand, were it to correspond rather to a municipal council, 
or to the representative organs of a province, the immunity in ques- 
tion would not necessarily apply. What is its real nature ? Is it a 
representative organ, independent and irresponsible ? We find that 
its members are chosen indirectly by the inhabitants. It partici- 
pates in the framing of laws, its assent being necessary to their pas- 
sage (here the difference between laws, statutes and ordinances was 
discussed) and exercises a right of control over the government in 
the form of interpellation, petition and the initiative. In short, 
the " Landesausschuss " has the same characteristics as the " Land- 
tag " so far as the paragraph in question is concerned. The semi- 
nary session ended with an examination of the point whether or not 
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this same equality exists under Sections 105, 106, and 197 of the 
PenaJ Code; Section 49 of the Code of Criminal Procedure and 
Section 69 of the law introducing the Penal Code. 

The main criticism on the second point of the paper was again, 
that the investigation lacked thoroughness. A more careful search 
would have revealed that Marquardsen and G. Meyer were opposed 
to the idea that the " Landesausschuss ^' was a " Landtag " within 
the purview of the paragraph of the Penal Code in question, and that 
a number of bills had been introduced into the Reichstag, whose ex- 
press object it was to extend the immunity to the members of the 
" Landesausschuss '^ of Alsace-Lorraine. The grounds upon which 
the two eminent jurists based their opinion and the reasons for the 
repeated introduction of the bills into the Reichstag should have 
been carefully weighed. The style of the author, his mode of citing 
authorities and the whole formal execution of the paper was criti- 
cised in detail and improvements suggested. 

In the absence of papers ready for report and discussion the 
federal constitution of Germany is read in the constitutional law 
seminary and its more diflBcult parts interpreted. 

I pass over to the seminary in Old German law. Tliis semi- 
nary makes a special study of that portion of German law which is 
of Teutonic origin, while the Roman law seminary, as its name 
suggests, deals principally with its Roman law sources. This is not 
the occasion to explain to you the different causes that led to the 
introduction of Roman law into Germany ; the attempt would in it- 
self exhaust the whole time at my disposal. The fact that interests 
us is that the Roman law found entry into Germany through a 
process of voluntary reception in the course of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. From that time imtil January 
1, 1900, the date of the imification of German law through the 
Civil Code, Roman law has existed side by side with the Old German 
law. In the bitter contest following its reception Roman law gained 
steadily in ground, so that by the end of the eighteenth century 
the native law applied only in the main to matters of domestic rela- 
tion and to certain property transactions. German law had be- 
come completely Romanized. At the universities not a lecture was 
given in old German law. With the awakening of the new national 
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spirit there arose also interest in the early law of the country. A 
new school of jurists sprang up called (Jermanists^ whose aim — ^the 
cultivation and restoration of the native law — ^has met with a partial 
realization through the adoption of many of its principles in the 
present (Jerman Civil Code. 

The function of this seminary is to acquaint the student with 
the sources of Old German law and to fit him to carry on indepen- 
dent study in this long neglected and fruitful field of juridical 
inquiry. Unlike Roman law, there was no final codification of the 
Old Oerman law. Its sources are scattered throughout centuries. 
The most important of the mediaeval sources in Old German law is 
the " Saxon Mirror/* (" Sachsenspiegel/*) originally a private trea- 
tise which had the fortune of obtaining the authority of law through 
force of custom in a large part of Germany. It forms the subject of 
special courses of lectures at the German law faculties today and 
serves often as the basis of seminary exercises. The early written 
sources include a codification of the laws of the Visigoths (Leges 
Wisigotorum) of the fifth and sixth centuries ; of the law of the Bur- 
gundians (Lex Burgundionum) of the end of the fifth century; of 
the law of the Salic and Ripuarian Franks (Lex Salica and Lex 
Ripuaria) of the fifth and sixth centuries respectively. Several of 
the tribes found still on German soil after the great migration of 
people reduced their customary laws to writing somewhat later ; for 
instance, the Alamanni (Pactus and Leges Alamannorum) in the 
sixth and eighth centuries respectively; the Bavarians (Lex Baiu- 
wariorum) in the eighth century; and the Frisians (Lex Frisio- 
num) in the year 802. Of the Frankish period we have the Capi- 
tularii and collections of legal forms. City charters, ordinances 
and records constitute a principal source for the study of the de- 
velopment of the law in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
the Golden Bull of Charles the IV, of the year 1356, providing for 
the election of German emperors, the most important document for 
the study of public law. All of the above sources — some written in 
Latin, others in local German — ^have been read, interpreted and 
studied critically in the seminary at the University of Berlin dur- 
ing the last five years, a semester being devoted frequently to each. 
There is no other branch of legal learning in which the University 
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of Berlin occupies a higher eminence than in Old German law. 
Brunner, Gierke, and Zeumer are the great scholars who attract the 
best students from the Empire and other countries, including the 
United States. 

Students taking seminary work in this department are as a rule 
mature men contemplating the preparation of a doctor's thesis on 
some subject in old German law. They are often already the pos- 
sessors of the doctor's degree and are working on some question 
based upon these sources. 

It follows that the papers prepared and discussed in this semi- 
nary represent no longer juvenile efforts, but are often ripe produc- 
tions fit for publication. Among the papers submitted in recent 
years the following titles are found : " Matrimonial Property Ee- 
gime according to the Pactus Alamannomm " ; " C. 276 of the Codex 
Euricianus''; "Woman's Eight of Inheritance according to Bava- 
rian law;" "The Legal Characteristics of Serfdom (Villa- 
nage) in the Early Middle Ages;" "The Law of Safe Conduct 
(Geleitsrecht) during the Middle Ages;" "Constitution of the 
Highest Court of Appeal of Germany (Eeichskammergericht) from 
1495 to 1556; " " Plans for Judicial Eeform in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury ; " " The Game Laws of the Saxon Mirror " etc., etc. Most of 
these subjects were taken from the period, the sources of which were 
studied at the time. 

Attendance upon these seminaries in Old German law is small 
and the papers correspondingly few in number. Brunner had from 
six to fifteen students in a seminary, in the years 1900 to 1904, dur- 
ing which semesters from two to four papers were handed in; 
Gierke had from twenty to thirty members and no more than two 
papers were written in any one semester. Zeumer had from eight 
to thirteen students, with a maximum of three papers a term. 

The history of the reception of Eoman law in Germany and 
its subsequent fate forms one of the most fascinating and astound- 
ing chapters in legal history. We see here a coimtry, upon whom 
arms could not impose the Eoman law, and whose people on the 
contrary had dealt the death blow to the remaining shadow of this 
once so mighty empire, a thousand years later, voluntarily adopt its 
laws. After a sway of centuries this foreign law has been com- 
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pelled to yield now to the demand for a national code, which has 
given to the German Empire at last imiformity in legal mat- 
ters. The Soman law taught at the German law faculties from the 
first imtil the beginning of the nineteenth century was a sort of 
mediaevalized, respectively modernized, system of jurisprudence, 
based upon the work of the Postglossators, who in the course of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had adapted the law of Justinian 
to the new conditions of society. With Savigny, a cult for pure 
Boman law arose again. Justinian's Corpus Juris Civilis, in its 
original form, was substituted for the Glossa Ordinaria of Accur- 
sius as the ultimate fountain head of legal wisdom. It has lost 
now the force of actual law throughout the German Empire 
through the adoption of the recent Civil Code, but for a proper 
understanding of this Code a study of Roman law will continue to 
hold a pre-eminent place in the German law faculties. Almost the 
same amount of time is still devoted to Boman law as there is 
to the Civil Code. Last spring forty-three hours of Boman law 
were given at the University of Berlin and fifty-seven hours per 
week on the Code. Of the former, twenty-six gave to the student 
a general survey over the history of Boman law, the institutes of 
Boman law and Boman civil procedure; the balance dealt with 
the sources themselves. Two courses, of recent origin, but now 
found at nearly all German law faculties, bore as title " Linguistic 
Introduction to the Sources of Boman Law, with written exercises.'* 
As their names indicates, their design is a study of the sources from 
a purely linguistic point of view. They were dictated by the in- 
sufficiency of the modem student's preparation in Latin, — ^he has 
had only nine years of it at the rate of seven hours a week before he 
enters the university. In two other courses selected passages from 
Justinian's Digest and of parts of Bruns' Fontes Juris Bomani 
Antiqui were read and explained. The three remaining courses 
represented exercises in Boman law (an exegesis of the Pandects by 
Professor Kipp ; an exegesis of the Pandects, with written exercises, 
by Professor v. Seeler, and a seminary course by Professor Seckel). 
A student desirous of special work in Boman law can thus take a 
series of courses that will gradually fit him to carry on independent 
research — ^linguistic exercises, explanation of the sources (exegesis), 
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oral and written, and seminary exercises. An exegesis of the Pan- 
dects is equivalent in meaning to interpretation of selected passa- 
ges of Justinian's Digest. A number of passages are therein given 
out to the student for study at home. They are then read in class, 
explained by the student and discussed generally. The moment a 
course consists in the written interpretation of the Digest there is 
nothing in its aims and methods to distinguish it from true semi- 
nary work, the only distinction being that it is ordinarily of a less 
advanced nature. The more diflScult problems are reserved for the 
more advanced students of the seminary. 

As in the seminary in Old German law, the work done in the 
Roman law seminary is of a two-fold character. It consists of 
reports and discussions on some legal question which the author is 
investigating and of more advanced exercises in the study of the 
sources. One of the most important matters connected with the 
study of Roman law is the question of interpolation in the Digest. 
Justinian's compilers have grouped therein under topical headings 
such statements of the different jurists as would give the best ex- 
position of the law. The material used extended over several hun- 
dred years, during which Roman law had gone through a most re- 
markable development. Many of the statements used no longer 
represented the actual law at the time of codification. The codi- 
fiers in such event would change the pliraseology, that is, they inter- 
polated words or entire sentences. Many of the controversies in 
Roman law and apparent contradictions in the sources may be traced 
to this cause and will admit of a comparatively easy solution, if the 
interpolations can be discovered. Let me illustrate — a student in 
the seminary of Roman law during the last semester had chosen as 
subject for his paper, the interpretation of certain sections of the 
Digests (1. 13, §§ 3, 11, D. 5, 3). One of the first points in- 
volved was whether the defendant against whom this hereditaiis 
petitio was brought would be obliged (obligatus) to surrender 
possession of the estate of which he had taken wrongful posses- 
sion. The question was considered first with reference to classical 
Roman law and then with reference to Roman law as it was at the 
time of Justinian. Attention was called to a certain section of the 
sixtti book of the Digest (1. 80, D. 6, 1), where Furius Anthi- 
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anusy a Eoman jurist living at the time of Caracalla and Alexander 
Severus (211-235 A. D.), is quoted as saying: 

" In rem actionem pati non compellimur, quia licet alicui dicere se 
non poBsidere, ita ut, si possit adversarius convincere rem ab adversario 
ix>88idert, transferat ad se possessionem per iudicem, licet suam esse 
non adprobaverit' 



(* 



From the second part of the passage quoted it seems that the 
judge in such an action would compel restoration of the thing pos- 
sessed^ but how is that statement to be reconciled with the first part 
of the same passage and other statements in Boman sources where 
the contrary is clearly held. In classical Boman law it appears 
that the word obligatus is never used in actions in rem, such as the 
one under consideration^ but only in an action m personam. The 
defendant could not be compelled to sunender possession to plain- 
tiff in case the hereditatis petitio was brought against him. A per- 
sonal action would have to be brought subsequently, and only after 
giving a bond and complying with other conditions would the defen- 
dant be obligatus to restore possession. According to the law of 
Justinian, on the other hand, it was no longer incorrect to speak 
of defendant's being ohligatvs in an action in rem. These con- 
siderations and the wording of the second part of the passage, 
which represented Latin of the time of Justinian rather than that of 
the classical jurists, pointed to the conclusion that the last sentence 
was an interpolation by Justinian's commissioners. 

The professor is in the habit of taking a single question, for 
instance, the question of interpolation, or some particular phase 
or period of Roman law and concentrate the seminary work of a 
whole semester upon it, so that the student may be brought to the 
very root of the subject matter. This constitutes the highest kind 
of seminary work. In order to do it a student must be grounded 
firmly in the history and principles of Soman law, both of the 
classical period and of the time of Justinian ; his acquaintance with 
the sources and their interpretation must be thorough; his knowl- 
edge of Latin, and particularly of the juristic Latin at the different 
periods of Roman law, must be perfect. The whole controversy may 
hinge upon the meaning of a single word or expression. 

The above example gives a glimpse also of the nature of the 
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papers submitted in the Boman law seminaries. Differing from 
exercises of an inferior character^ where all the passages involved are 
given to the student^ the author in question had chosen for a sub- 
ject, ** The Interpretation of Two Connected Sections of the Digest." 
He had been obliged to search all available Boman law sources for 
material that would shed light upon the question and had f oimd on 
the single point above mentioned a number of other passages in 
the Digest. Every one of these presented some knotty problem 
which the author had tried his utmost to solve. 

After a successful attempt to interpret a difficult passage of the 
Pandects an advanced student will select a more elaborate subject 
for investigation, with the expectation, perhaps, of presentuog it 
later as a doctor's thesis. The list of subjects prepared in the 
Boman law seminary in the winter semester 1903-04, includes the 
following : " The Conditional Novation " ; Actio Praescriptis Verbis 
and its historical relation to the Actio In Pactum; and "The 
liability of an owner of animals for the damage caused by them^ 
and the influence of Greek philosophy on the development of Boman 
law in this particular.^' 

Two of the professors conduct so-called Boman law seminaries, in 
which both the Boman and the present Code law is embraced. 
There are as yet no separate seminaries for civil law, an uniform 
commercial code has existed in (German for half a century and 
seminary exercises therein have been held from time to time by 
Professor Kohler. 

In these combined seminaries comparative studies are usually 
made; sometimes pure Civil Code or Boman law questions ore 
treated. 

The last and most advanced type of seminary is v. Liszfs in 
criminal law. While Professor at Marburg he founded this crimi- 
nological seminary, the object of which should be, the training of 
students in scientific investigation in the different branches of 
criminal law and procedure. He proposed to attain this result in 
the following ways : 

First. By the creation of a library on criminal law. 

Second. By stimulating and assisting the members of the semi- 
nary in their scientific endeavors. 
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Third. By means of addresses by members of the seminary and 
subsequent debate. 

The seminary went with Professor v. Liszt^ in the winter of 1889 
to 1890, to Halle, and in April, 1900, to Berlin. It occupies now 
about half a dozen rooms at Charlottenburg and has a library on 
criminal law containing over fifteen thousand volumes. The 
seminary meets every two weeks, at which time a member gives 
an address or report upon a subject upon which he is working. 
A subsequent discussion follows, which is sometimes continued in 
an extra session. The especial object here is to give to the student 
a chance to profit by the criticism of the instructor or fellow mem- 
bers before he gives final form to his paper. In this way his atten- 
tion is often directed to a point overlooked. He is led to re-examine 
more carefully the positions taken and perhaps to change them 
upon more mature reflection. 

Since the winter semester of 1903 to 1904 the increase in the 
nimiber of students desiring to do seminary work has caused pro- 
fessor V. Liszt to divide his seminary into sections, seven in number 
— the dogmatic; the criminal psychological; the criminal statis- 
tical; the criminal political; the philosophical; the historical; 
and the one on criminal procedure. These hold sessions for dis- 
cussion and study. Several of them have undertaken larger pieces 
of work. One of them for example has collected all of the material, 
legislative and otherwise, concerning diminished responsibility for 
crime (verminderte Zurechnungsfaehigkeit) ; another, has collected, 
arranged and published everything written in recent years on the 
general principles of criminal law in connection with the movement 
for the revision of the present German Criminal Code. 

A great many of the articles, prepared in the seminary, appear 
in the Eeview of Criminal Law, of which v. Liszt is one of the 
editors ; others appear elsewhere in reviews or as independent pub- 
lications. In 1903 the productivity of the seminary had reached 
such a degree as to justify the publication of an independent re- 
view by the seminary, called " Transactions of the Juridical Semi- 
nary in Criminal Law,'^ in which the more able papers are printed. 
Travelling fellowships have been awarded by the seminary from 
time to time for the study of problems in criminal law or criminal 
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procedure abroad. In this and other ways the members of the 
seminary are encouraged and stimulated to do their best. 

We are now ready to draw some general conclusions from the 
facts laid befor you and to enter upon a brief critical examination 
of the elements that constitute the strength of the German semi- 
nary. Let us first find an answer to the question — ^what constitutes 
true seminary work according to German notions ? V. Liszfs semi- 
nary in criminal law would suggest that it is the discussion of re- 
ports on the results of independent research on the part of its 
members ; all others would add " and the critical study of the 
sources themselves." It happens sometimes even, though rarely, 
that no papers are either submitted are discussed, so that the work 
of the particular seminary is confined to the study of the sources. 
Whichever definition we accept, and certainly everything speaks 
in favor of that given by the great majority of seminaries, they 
have a common general aim and a common general method to 
distinguish them from all other courses given at the university. 
This aim, as I have repeatedly stated, is to teach the student the 
secret of original research. The method of instruction is discus- 
ion and criticism. 

The same freedom that characterizes German student life in 
general applies also to the seminaries. There is no close supervi- 
sion over the students work; no interference of any sort with his 
method or mode of investigation ; no need of attending seminaries, 
which he considers of no real benefit. Independence of thought 
and work is vouchsafed to the fullest extent. A member of the 
seminary may choose his own subject for investigation. He is at 
liberty to consult the professor during office hours, at his home, 
or not, as he pleases ; he may attend the meetings of the seminary, 
if he feels like doing so, or he may stay at home, without other 
loss than the benefit he would have derived. He has no regular re- 
ports to make on the progress of his work. After the completion 
of his investigations he may reduce tken jj)^®^*** finished form, or he 
may submit a mere outline of his argument to the professor with a 
request for criticism or report and discussion in the seminary. If, 
in the judgment of the instructor, the paper is of sufficient merit 
to justify bringing the subject before the seminary, and if time 
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be available^ he sets a date for a report thereon ; otherwise he will 
either go over the paper with the student or he will return it with 
written criticisms. Fai&f ulness of work and r^ularity count for 
nothing except as requisites in obtaining results. A German uni- 
versity knows but one standard by which it measures all. What do 
you know? What have you accomplished? 

As a coimterpart to the student^s absolute freedom in the prepa- 
ration of his paper there is the unrestrained right of the professor 
and fellow students of the seminary to criticise the results. The 
student who volunteers to report to the seminary on his work knows 
that he is taking a very serious step and that he will be subjected 
to a merciless all around attack. For two hours, sometimes longer^ 
will his paper imdergo a most scathing criticism. Every position 
assumed by him will be probed to the bottom and any weakness 
in the use of the sources or in the processes of deduction ruthlessly 
exposed. In this imcompromising spirit of criticism resides the 
great value of the Qerman seminaries. Its negative value consists 
in putting the student on his guard against inconsiderate state- 
ments and in preventing his assuming any facts without sufficient 
proof and drawing conclusions without most careful thought. What 
device is calculated to induce greater thoroughness in preparation 
than such severe, but friendly criticism by, or in the presence of 
one's fellow students ! The aim of the seminary, however, is con- 
structive rather than destructive. It destroys only to give some- 
thing better. All the points material to the topic under discussion 
are brought out. Those mentioned in the paper will be considered 
in all their aspects — ^will be approved or disapproved as to their 
reasoning or conclusion, or both, as the case may be; and the points 
omitted will be supplied. It matters little what the precise sub- 
ject matter under consideration is — and indeed very rarely the same 
general field is covered by two successive papers. The seminary 
is designed to teach a method — ^the method of investigation, not to 
give information, k, jr^ exact formulation of legal principles, in 
the nature of the criticisms of the papers, in the interpretation of 
the sources and their use in substantiating his own position, the 
student will discover, as in a laboratory, the individual method of 
the master. In time he will grasp it and make it his own. 
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Those of you who have attended American seminaries in history 
and political science will be inclined to find fault with the legal 
seminaries in Germany on the ground that they assume the posses- 
sion of critical judgment on the part of the student. How about 
the students who have not yet reached their maturity, as still to 
require supervision in the use of sources and in the process of legal 
reasoning? In our American seminaries emphasis is placed on 
teaching the student correct methods in the collection, sifting and 
use of his raw material and they are organized in accordance with 
this object. Professor 6. B. Adams, in the April number of the 
American Historical Review mentions the following requirements 
as necessary conditions to successful seminary work in this country : 
1, that every student go through all the work of the seminary, and 
not through a portion only ; 2, that he take part in the discussion 
at each session ; 3, that he be subjected to constant criticism. Such 
a method, which should be unhesitatingly approved for a seminary 
consisting of banners, would require a restriction of membership 
to a small number of students of approximately tiie same stage of 
advancement and the adoption of a single topic of comparatively 
small compass as the basis of seminary work which will enable each 
member to make a sufficient preparation for the exercises. Most 
of these requisites do not exist in the German seminaries. Their 
membership, though sometimes limited, is often far too large for 
the most eflfective kind of collective work. At the University of 
Berlin over fifty students, or even over seventy students, have been 
admitted to a seminary course. Approximate equality in prepara- 
tion and fitness to take part in the exercises can be obtained only 
with the greatest difficulty, and exists as an ideal rather than as a 
fact. The assignment of special topics to each member of the 
seminary and reports thereon would contravene German notions 
of academic freedom. Professor Kohler, to my knowledge, is the 
only professor at the University of Berlin who is in the habit of 
asking for reports on the progress of the student's work. There is 
generally speaking no assistance given to the student before the 
completion of his report, except such as he may obtain at his own 
initiative. Participation in the discussion will depend upon the 

maturity of the student and the capability of the professor to inter- 
4 
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est him in the work. In the seminaries for beginners the major 
portion of the discussion falls to the lot of the professor. The un- 
ripeness of the student converts it more or less into a quiz. On 
the other hand^ very lively discussions between professor and stu- 
dent are regular occurrences at the more advanced seminaries. 

The nature and length of the papers prepared in the seminaries 
vary^ of course, with the maturity of the student and the particular 
object he has in view. Some are making an initial effort at origi- 
nal research, and accomplish naturally very little. Others are 
making a preliminary study for prospective doctor's theses. The 
doctor utruisque juris may be engaged in the study of some ques- 
tion, to which he has devoted already much time and labor, with the 
object of publishing a larger legal treatise. Much of the work done 
in V. Liszt's seminary, as we have seen, finds its way into print. 

The German seminary methods are indeed open to the objection 
that they are xmpedagogical. The professors are before every- 
thing else scholars, and not teachers. They are theoretical and 
not practical. Fortunately for the universities the whole educational 
system of Germany has been adapted to their needs. Unlike our 
high schools, the German gjrmnasium is organized with the sole 
view of preparing its students for university study (the needs of the 
country at large are satisfied in the common schools, in the middle 
schools, in the technical schools (Realschulen) and other special 
schools of high standing. A far more thorough training can be 
given therefore than is possible under our conditions. A German 
student has no longer need of mental drill or discipline. He has 
had more of it in kind than he could get in the best of our universi- 
ties or colleges. 

It is owing to this peculiar circumstance that the beginner in 
seminary work will easily acquire correct methods of legal reasoning 
and facility in the use of original material without much personal 
direction from the instructor. He is sufficiently mature to learn 
through mere observation. The reports and discussions of the 
papers prepared by others will fall upon a receptive mind; the 
method of the instructor in dealing with the problems before the 
seminary will be readily comprehended. Moreover, he has attended 
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as a rule lecture courses and exercises in the sources, before entering 
upon seminary work. 

The criticism of German seminary methods spoken of can hare 
no application to the advanced seminaries. Instead of close super- 
vision, the advanced student needs the stimulus derived from asso- 
ciation with men interested in the same line of thought; an oppor- 
tunity to discuss his work with instructor and fellow students in 
order to get their views and criticisms. Able to walk alone, the 
occasional hint or direction from the expert, the professor, who has 
travelled before him upon the obscure route, will lead him to his 
goal, or if he goes astray, his criticism and suggestion will set him 
right. He wants the master, whose example will be his inspiration ; 
not a mere teacher to curb or check the freedom of his thought. 
Scholarship can thrive only in an atmosphere of perfect freedom. 
The adoption- of this principle as their comer stone has given 
to the German universities the prestige which they enjoy today. It 
attracts the best students from all paits of the world ; it trains and 
wins over the keenest intellects as co-workers in the field of investi- 
gation. 

The German legal seminary is an outgrowth of the German 
university system, and bears the imprint of the conditions under 
which it arose and exists today. A pruning of the features based 
upon local peculiarities, will be necessary, and a careful adjustment 
to our conditions will be required to make it suitable for our needs. 
But more important than the exterior form which a particular 
seminary may assume is its underlying spirit. It is the spirit pre- 
vailing in the German seminaries that constitutes their real 
strength. This spirit is synonymous with indefatigable industry, 
thoroughness in the smallest detail, independence of thought and 
work, an incessant search for and unflinching devotion to truth. 
Let this spirit prevail in the graduate departments of our univer- 
sities whether of law or of political science and the method of 
instruction will adapt itself as naturally as the trees and plants to 
the soil and climate in which they grow. 



METHODS OF STUDYING THE HISTORY OF 

PHILOSOPHY/ 

By J. MACBRIDB STBRRBTT, A.M., D.D., 
Head Profeaaor of Philosophy. 

Dante's characterization of Aristotle as "II Maestro di color 
che sanno " may well be applied to other great philosophers. Such 
masters form the ganglionic knots in the system of developing 
thought. "Kiey resume all the elements of previous culture and pre- 
sume and set forward that of the future. They are the major 
prophets, seers, epoch-making thinkers. The history of philosophy 
is concerned chiefly with the study of their systems, though not 
neglecting the work of the minor prophets. The history of philoso- 
phy is the history of the disinterested search for ultimate truth and 
reality; for the universal principle in and through which all par- 
ticulars have their being. ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

It is the history of the various solutions given to the question 
what, for thought, is the universal, the absolute, the eternally real ? 
It is the history of the advancing and faltering and yet onward 
steps of the science in the systems of " the masters of those who 
know '* — " the dead and sceptered sovrans who still rule our spirits 
from their urns." The history of philosophy is philosophy in the 
making — the process in which humanity, through its inspired intel- 
lectual seers, has embodied its highest knowledge of the to vAp of 
experience. Hence the study of the history of philosophy is the 
best introduction to philosophy itself. Only by grasping the already 
existing knowledge and making it our own, can we go on to develop 
it in solution of problems in the present time. There is a golden 
thread, a holy chain running through all the thought of the past, a 
living tradition, an inheritance that is our own to receive, to 
increase and to transmit. Ueberweg (I, 6), in answer to the 
question whether the history of philosophy is to be understood from 
the standpoint of our own philosophical consciousness, or whether, 

^Extracts from a paper read before The Society for Philosophical 
Inquiry, 
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on the contrary, our own is to be formed, enlarged, and corrected 
through the study of historical systems, says that it is " a case of 
action and reaction." But this is too mechanical a conception. 
Rather say th&t the history of philosophy gives the discovery and 
record of an organic series of deep insights. The mastery of these 
insights form stepping stones in our own ascent in thought. We 
should endeavor to think ourselves into this series of insights — ^to 
Platonize and Hegelianize ourselves — ^that we may form our own 
formless thought in a catholic manner. We must rely upon tradi- 
tion, but we must make it our own by the assimilating activity of 
thought, and thus we go on to transmute it. All the past philoso- 
phy is ours to inherit, ours to preserve, and ours to transmute and 
transmit. 

We must derive our world-view from the consensus of the wise; 
think over, and think ourselves into the great insights of great 
thinkers, in order to have catholic thought. In spite of all the 
dangers of tradition, without it we should be empty indeed. But 
tradition should not be conceived mechanically — making truth to be 
a statue to be carefully handed down successive generations. Bather 
than a perfect statue, truth is a living, growing, developing self- 
activity of thought, so that we can conceive of philosophy con- 
tinually swallowing its own offspring, its own dogmas and systems, 
but swallowing only to digest and fulfil them in a larger form. 
None of us should try to be Platonists or Cartesians or Eiintians, 
but none of us can be catholic philosophers without having inher- 
ited and digested and transmuted Plato and other great masters. 
Every form of living philosophy, on its empirical side, must be the 
philosophy of its own time, but at the same time it must also be a 
link in the whole chain, an organic member of the whole body of 
philosophy. 

But the value of the study of the history of philosophy depends 
upon the method and spirit in which we study ii 

I. There is the "Biographical History of Philosophy" — ^the 
title of Lewes* work. So far as the interest is centered upon the 
historical and anecdotal details of the individual philosophers — ^the 
externals of their biographies, their paradoxes, their myths and 
peculiar opinions — so far this is not a history of philosophy, and 
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may be dismissed as non-philosophical. It is a debatable point 
how far even the personality of the author of any system enters 
into his system. Certainly it is least of all in philosophy that 
events and actions and the personal characteristics of thinkers enter 
into worthful consideration. For philosophy deals with thought, 
of which biography and anecdote and paradox are but the external 
scaffolding. Names and dates and biographies might all better 
be omitted than be allowed to usurp the interest that should be 
centered upon the bloodless ballet of the categories — ^the timeless 
and universal principles enunciated by these thinkers. 



II. There is the merely historical or learned method, giving the 
doctrines of the various schools of philosophy. These are studied 
as one would study zoology or botany in a natural history museum. 
Plato taught this, and Aristotle taught that. Such a history is a 
sort of compilation of undigested and unsystematized opinions — 
a mere narration of dogmas. It is poor history and worse phil- 
osophy. The doctrines are stated as opinions, as the contingent 
thought of such a man in such place and circumstances. Such 
study is at best mere erudition, a string of bald opinions, of no 
intrinsic or enlightening interest beyond their being known, so 
that one can talk glibly about the philosophy of Plato and others. 
One might as well, as far as philosophical culture is concerned, 
learn the number of the kinds of microbes tliat lived in the body 
of Plato. Unless we can think over and verify in ourselves the 
organic thought — ^the questions and solutions of Plato— the mere 
knowledge of his doctrines is of no philosophical worth. 

The method is often like that of the guide in a museum : ^^ Now, 
gentlemen, look at the articles in this case. And now pass on to 
the next show-case.^' ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

III. But the merely scholarly method leads to the Sceptical 
method, " Quoi homines, tot aenientiae." 

Here the diversity of the contents of different systems becomes the 
rock of offense and also the weapon of attack. Since all differ so 
much from each other, there is truth in none of them. Doubt as to 
the worth and validity of philosophy itself arises. The possibility 
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of knowledge is denied and the agnostic attitude is assumed. One 
system teaches this dogma and another one the opposite. Their 
opinions are like their watches. None of them go alike and there- 
fore none of them give the right time. Misologj and agnosticism 
is the lesson to be learned from the history. Sextus Empiricus is 
the ancient and George Henry Lewes the modem representative of 
the Sceptical method. 

***** 

IV. Then there is the Eclectic method, of which Cousin's " His- 
tory of Modem Philosophy " is a good type. 

This method is more appreciative but also more partial in its 
procedure. It aims at giving a philosophical thesaurus : a book of 
wisdom culled from many systems, without showing any systematic 
unity or tracing the growth of philosophical doctrine. 

***** 

This method thus betrays artless conceit, in the assumed ability 
to cull out what is true, from a merely subjective principle of 
private judgment. The Eclectic professes to judge the various sjrs- 
tems with freedom from prejudice, as if his standpoint were above 
them all, and himself above the limitations of the great thinkers 
whom he studies, ignorant that what little insight he may have has 
been derived from them. 



V. Another method may be called the Tendenz-methoi, which 
interprets and bends all systems to the philosophical standpoint of 
the author, who reads his own view into them and looks upon the 
whole history of philosophy as giving earlier and immature forms of 
his own system. Hegel is generally selected as the chief type of this 
method. So far as he held that the chronological sequence of sys- 
tems coincides with the logical sequence of the categories of 
thought, and so far as he can be shown to bend all material to illus- 
trate their development of absolute idealism, so far he has the evils 
of the method. This is the charge that the Hegelian Schwegler 
makes against Hegel. But the criticism will not stand. 
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they were two thousand years ago. The history of philosophy pre- 
sents a spectacle of thousands of the greatest of intellects toiling 
without results, because results are impossible/' They only guess, 
they can not know the strings which move the puppets of the show. 
Bankruptcy is inevitable because they have no capital. Season 
cannot verify itself, hence it is worthless. 

"Quis cusiodiat ipsos custodesf" "The part of philosophy in 
the drama of the world is played ouf " The purport of this his- 
tory is to show how and why the interest in philosophy becomes 
purely historical.'' 

At the close of his chapter on Greek philosophy, he says : ** We 
have only the saddening contemplation of the impossibility of phil- 
osophy. Centuries of thought which began with a child-like ques- 
tion, ended with aged doubt.'' (p. 306.) 

As a prelude to modem philosophy he says : " Once more we are 
to witness the mighty struggle and the sad defeat — ^the vast and 
ineffectual struggle of great intellects, and note the traces they 
have left upon the desert, without fruit, without flower, without 
habitation — arid, trackless, and silent, but vast, awful, and fas- 
cinating." (p. 339.) 

Again (p. 568) he says that Berkeley paved the way to scepticism, 
which, gulf-like, yawns at the terminal road of all consistent meta- 
physics. 

Again (p. 789) he speaks of his history as " an accumulation of 
proofs of the impossibility of philosophy." 

He views the sequence of philosophical systems as a sequence of 
funerals. 

As a wholesome counterblast to this sad nonsense, take some con- 
densed quotations from the work of Hegel, written some fifty years 
earlier. 

" The history of philosophy shows us a succession of noble minds; 
a gallery of heroes of thought, who by the power of reason have 
penetrated into the being of things, of nature and spirit — ^into the 
being of God, and have won for us, by their labors, the highest 
treasure — ^the treasure of reasoned knowledge." (History of Philos- 
ophy, I, p. 1.) 

^^ For these thousands of years the same Architect has directed 
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the work. That Architect is the One Living Mind of which the 
nature is thought and Self-Consciousncss. The differences of sys- 
tems are not irreconcilable with unity. Of each one we may say 
that it is one philosophy at different degrees of completion — ^the 
principle of each being but a branch of one and the same universe 
of thought.^' (Logic, § 86.) 

Again : " The true meaning of the refutation of one system of 
philosophy by another is not merely negative. Were it so, the his- 
tory of philosophy would be the most saddening of all studies, dis- 
playing the refutation of every system time has brought forth. In 
a general way we may allow that every system has been refuted. 
But it must equally be maintained that no system has been refuted — 
nay, that no system can be refuted — in the negative way, for every 
system has the same subject-matter, and each system shows us one 
particular factor or stage on its comprehension. The refutation 
of a system only means that its central principle has been reduced 
to an organic element in the completer principle which follows. 
Thus the history of philosophy deals not with a dead past, but with 
the eternal and veritable present. In its result, it resembles not a 
museum of aberrations of the human intellect, but a Pantheon of 
God-like figures, as various stages in the revelations of the Abso- 
lute." (Logic, § 86.) 

To refute a system is only to transmute it into an organic factor 
of a more concrete view. In any other sense, no system of phil- 
osophy has ever been refuted. The full-grown tree may be said to 
be the refutation of the seed, the fruit that of the blossom. 

But it is a refutation that is a realization, a fulfilment of lower 
forms. The (Jerman word that Hegel uses for refute is Aufheben. 
As he notes (Logic, § 96), it has a double significance, (1) to annul 
or put aside, (2) to keep or fulfil and thus preserve. 

A thing is thus refuted when it is seen to disappear as an inde- 
pendent reality and to reappear as a factor or element in a larger 
thing. The blossom is refuted in the fruit. The gospel annuls the 
law. But the law is really fulfilled in the gospel. The acid and 
the base are annulled in the salt. 

Thus every refuted system of philosophy enters as an organic 
member into a more concrete and perfect form. This more perfect 
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form never issues mechanically from the less perfect, but it comes 
as a fuller revelation of what the less perfect really is. The true 
nature of the seed is the fruit-bearing tree. The gospel reveals the 
true nature of the law. The law does not mechanically produce the 
gospel. But rather the gospel produces the law as one of its ele- 
mentary stages or moments. 

One system does not so much annul an earlier 83rstem, as that the 
earlier system annuls itself. The criticism, the dialectic, is not ex- 
ternal but immanent. The fruit does not externally annul the 
blossom, so much as the blossom annuls its own transitory, imper- 
fect form; takes up its limitations and fulfils its own real nature 
in the fruit. 

Each system of philosophy attacks the world-problem from a 
special point of view and gives a relative solution of it. These 
solutions have become classical for all time. Without their pres- 
ence as elements in any philosophy of to-day, that philosophy is 
abstract and barren. 

Falckenberg says : " The older forms are no more confuted by 
later ones, than the drama of Sophocles by the drama of Shakspere. 
Hence the history of philosophy is not a cabinet of antiquities, but 
(at least) a museum of typical products of the human mind.*^ 
(History of Modem Philosophy, p. 4.) 

In the works of Plato we find this immanent criticism of his own 
philosophy. We find various stages of his thought criticised into 
higher form, but all the work of the same master mind. It is 
Plato criticising his earlier standpoints into higher ones. The 
criticsm of his doctrine, of his ideas, is Plato's own, though it is 
put into the mouth of Parmenides. 

This may illustrate HegeFs conception of the whole history of 
philosophy being the work of one mind, the individual characters 
of the mo\ith-pieces of the various stages not entering largely into 
the content and matter. 

The history of philosophy is the history of mind coming into 
its own — ^finding itself at home in the universe; developing into 
perfect Self-Consciousness. The various systems, divested of their 
empirical form, are stadia in the one organic development of this 
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Self-Consciousness of mind in man. The whole only can be called 
a system and be entitled to be called Science. 

* * * * * 

With this concrete view of philosophy in the making, we may 
hold, with Hegel, the gladdening view that no system of philosophy 
has ever been utterly refuted. And thus, too, we may dismiss the 
saddening view of Lewes that " each new system refutes the pre- 
ceding one." His History of Philosophy is not only a biographical, 
but also a mortv/jury history — a sequence of funerals of systems, 
with a cosmic suicide of thought at its close. 



■? 



ARISTOTLE'S .ESTHETICS OP PAINTING AND 

SCULPTUBE. 

Bt mitchbll carrolu Ph.d., 

Head Professor of Classical PhUologV' 

The problem considered in this paper is as follows : What is Aris- 
totle's contribution to the theory of painting and sculpture? Is it 
possible to gather^ from references to these arts in his works, suffi- 
cient facts and principles to serve as the groundwork for an 
aesthetic treatment of them? 

The statements of the authorities on antique aesthetics bearing on 
the line of inquiry are not very encouraging. Thus Bosanquet in 
his " History of -^thetic/' p. 56, remarks : " Formative art, includ- 
ing architecture and the lesser decorative crafts, falls outside the 
scope of the treatise [the Poetics], although painting is alluded to 
more than once by way of illustration. Observations upon music 
and painting occur in other writings, but there is no systematic 
inquiry into the pleasure derived from these arts." And C. 
B^nard, " L'Esth6tique d'Aristote et de ses Successeurs," says that 
Aristotle has not occupied himself expressly with the arts of de- 
sign, namely, painting, sculpture, architecture; that a few words 
occur here and there in an incidental manner, whether it be to 
define the arts of imitation or to compare the works of painters and 
sculptors with those of poets, but that it is impossible to extract 
anything but what is most general. 

At first sight these statements appear plausible. Yet we must 
reflect that the Poetics is not merely a treatise on poetry, but is 
also a contribution to the theory of the fine arts in general, and that 
Aristotle, in other works likewise, considers the relations of the fine 
arts to education and conduct in his general philosophy. The fun- 
damental laws of beauty are the same for all the arts. Hence in 
the Poetics and elsewhere, when Aristotle cites parallels from paint- 
ing and sculpture, the natural inference is that he means to extend 
the principles stated of poetry to other arts. 

In this paper, by a comparative study of all of Aristotle's refer- 
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ences to painting and sculpture, and by a consideration of the strik- 
ing parallels drawn when aesthetic principles applicable primarily to 
poetry are for the first time stated, we shall endeavor to define and 
estimate the groundwork which Aristotle has laid for later writers 
to build upon in their aesthetics of painting and sculpture. 

No one of the ancients developed a comprehensive theory of art. 
Plato, who considered art largely from the point of view of ethics 
and politics, did little else than contribute somewhat to a theory of 
the beautiful. Aristotle was the first to carry the principles of 
philosophical investigation into the regions of imagination and of 
fiction ; the first to treat the fine arts independently of ethical con- 
siderations, and to affirm a purely aesthetic standard of criticism. 
He thus became the founder of the science of aesthetics. 

In aesthetic criticism, as in other branches of philosophy, Aris- 
totle has left us the first systematic treatise. It is true the Poetics, 
as its title implies, confines its immediate attention to poetry, in its 
three branches of epos, tragedy, and comedy. Yet in this work 
we have statements, axiomatic in their brevity and conciseness 
and sometimes obscure in their meaning, of the leading principles 
of Aristotle's doctrine. Aristotle has left us in possession of the 
mine, and it has been the task of later ages to extract and mint its 
precious contents, and make them current coin in all literary and 
aesthetic criticism. 

Aristotle is always scientific in his method of presentation, and, 
as poetry is an art, he begins by defining art in general, and its 
various branches. Thus by a process of exclusion, in which he 
points out the resemblances and differences of the various arts, he 
finally arrives at the laws of poetic composition. Throughout the 
work, when he has stated some general law of poetry, he draws his 
illustrations from the formative arts. Incidental to this process of 
definition and delimitation, Aristotle states many of the principles 
of fine art applicable to painting or sculpture. It is our task to 
point these out. 

* 

I. Painting and Sculpture — Modes op Imitation. 

Aristotle regarded mimesis, or imitation, as the essence of what 
we call the fine arts, as the principle common to Poetry with Music, 
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Dancing, Painting, and Sculpture. This designation, the fine arts, 
was unknown to the Greeks. They termed them " imitative arts " 
(jufufnical TffXMu), modes of imitation Ou^vuc) or sometimes liberal 

arts (^iXtvStpUH rixviu) 

Aristotle in treating imitation in Poetics, c. I, cites as the various 
modes, sculpture, and painting, then music, the dance and panto- 
mime, lastly poetry and its species. Architecture is omitted or ex- 
cluded, because it is lacking in the imitative quality deemed essen- 
tial, and is especially consecrated to the useful ; only the decorative 
side of architecture is imitative. The Greeks, therefore, classed it 
among the useful arts. 

The term mimesis^ or imitation, which was probably suggested 
to the Greeks by acting and the recitation of poetry, has in both 
Plato and Aristotle a technical significance. The process of 
mimesis, in the sense in which Aristotle applies the word to the 
fine arts, involves a creative act on the part of the artist in giving 
expression to human life in its various aspects, by representing it 
in concrete form in an image that answers to its " true idea." This 
" true idea " is derived from the fftof or " ideal form " present in 
each individual object of imitation, but imperfectly manifested. 
This impresses itself as a sensuous appearance on the mind of the 
artist. His distinctive work consists in stamping the given mate- 
rial with the form that is universal, in giving clear and full ex- 
pression in the special medium employed by his art to the " ideal 
form " existing in his imagination. 

This is the kind of "imitation" that Aristotle regards as the 
essential principle in all the fine arts. The Aristotelian phrase 
— h ^x^ fUfkHTM rffp ^vo-ftf — by no means suggests a slavish or 
photographic copying of Nature. The artist ever seeks to embody 
the ideal in his work. " The very mimesis becomes creative and 
therefore ideal. Art^s copy of Nature is a departure from the 
actual because it is a seizure of the end after which Nature strives — 
that universal tAoc which has no realization in the realm of ihe 
concrete." In this regard sculpture is doubtless the most imitative 
of all the arts.* 

* See Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Pine Art, c. II. 
'Knight, Philosophy of the Beautiful, Part II, p. 90. 
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II. Origin of Painting and Sculpture, and Nature op the 

Pleasure Derived from Them. 

In chapter lY, in discussing the Origin of Poetry, Aristotle finds 
that psychologically it may be traced to two causes — ^the instinct of 
Imitation and the instinct of Harmony and Ehythm; and by the 
illustrations used he applies the statement likewise to painting and 
sculpture. This instinct of imitation, he finds, is implanted in man 
from childhood, who is the most imitative of living creatures, and 
through it he learns his earliest lessons. In discussing the pleasure 
felt in things imitated, he cites the effects produced by works of 
formative art. " Objects which in themselves we view with pain, 
we delight to contemplate when reproduced with absolute fidelity; 
such as the forms of the most ignoble animals and of dead bodies/^ 

He also treats the nature of the pleasure derived from contem- 
plating works of imitative art. " Thus the reason why men enjoy 
seeing a likeness is, that in contemplating it they find themselves 
learning or inferring, and saying, perhaps, * Ah, that is he ! ' For 
if you happen not to have seen the original, the pleasure will be due 
not to the imitation as such, but to the execution, the coloring or 
some other such cause.'^ The same principle is brought out in the 
Rhetoric, I, c. 11 : 

"And as it is by nature delightful to learn, to admire, and the 
like, we necessarily receive pleasure from imitative art, as painting, 
sculpture, poetry, and from whatever is well imitated, even though 
the original may be disagreeable; for our pleasure does not arise 
from the beauty of the thing itself, but from the inference, the dis- 
covery that 'this is that,^ etc., so that we seem to learn some- 
thing." 

This great imitative instinct which Aristotle here emphasizes as 
underlying painting and sculpture as well as poetry, is stated by 
Euskin in his homely way (Aratra PenteUci, Lecture II) : 

" Now you may read the works of the gravest critics of art from 
end to end ; but you will find at last they can give you no other 
true account of the spirit of sculpture than that it is an irresistible 
human instinct for the making of cats and mice, and other imitable 
living creatures, in such permanent form that one may play with 
the images at leisure." 
6 
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Not only does Aristotle here touch on the origin of the three 
imitative arts; he also notices the nature of the pleasure derived 
from contemplating likenesses whether on canvas or in stone. If 
one knows something of the original^ it is the pleasure afforded bj 
recognition^ the intellectual act involved in simply recognizing the 
object portrayed. In case the original has not been seen, the pleas- 
ure is due (a) to the execution, (b) to the coloring, or (c) some 
such cause. 

After characterizing the various arts as modes of imitation, Aris- 
totle proceeds to differentiate them, by discussing their points of 
likeness and of difference under three heads: (1) In the media of 
imitation; (2) in the objects which they imitate; (3) in the man- 
ner of imitating them. 

III. The Media Employed in Painting and Soulptuhe. 

In treating this theme in Poetics, c. I, Aristotle states that, in 
contrast to certain arts, namely, painting and sculpture, which em- 
ploy colors and forms, — xp^y^ot mX 9x4tuiiri — as means of imitation, 
the arts of language imitate by means of rhythm, language, and 
harmony. 

Each art in expressing its spiritual content employs a special 
medium. As the subject-matter of the various arts is drawn from 
the same source, their differences are due mainly to the medium 
employed. Thus, sculpture uses as its media of expression solid 
substances (wood, stone, ivory, metal) ; painting, pigments of all 
sorts; music, sound; poetry, language, used in rhythmical form. 
Aristotle here formulates this distinction. It is noticeable that 
neither in this passage, nor elsewhere, does Aristotle point out the 
differences between sculpture and painting. As polychromy pre- 
vailed extensively in Greek sculpture, color and forms were the 
means of expression in both arts. 

IV. Expression in Painting and Sculptube; or. The 

Objects op Imitation. 

In c. I Aristotle tells us that the actual objects of artistic imita- 
tion are character, emotion, and action (fjBfi kaX wd&ri koI wpa(€it). 
By ^Bif are meant the characteristic moral qualities; by wdBij the 
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more transient emotions; by irpa^cir, actions in their inward sense, 
the psychical energy that reveals itself in outward act. In other 
words^ Aristotle here emphasizes expression as the dominant note 
of painting as well as of poetry; the work of art reveals the soul 
whatever the medium employed.* And it is this expression of soul 
which Aristotle emphasizes as the supreme test of a work of art 

Thus in c. II, where Aristotle treats more fully the objects of 
imitation, he states them as persons acting (ir/xirrovrar) a com- 
prehensive way of describing human character, emotions, and 
actions. He draws a striking parallel between painters and poets : 
" Since the objects of imitation are men in action, and these men 
must be either of a higher or lower t3rpe (for moral character 
mainly answers to these divisions, goodness and badness being the 
distinguishing marks of moral differences) it follows that we must 
represent men either better than they are in real life, or as worse, or 
just as they are. The same is true in painting (jLvntp oL ypo^m). 
Polygnotus depicted men as nobler than they are, Pauson as less 
noble, Dionysius drew them true to life.'* And in the field of 
poetry he adds : " Homer, for example, makes men better than they 
are; Cleophon as they are; Hegemon the Thasian, the first com- 
poser of Parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deiliad, worse 
than they are. . . . The same distinction marks off Comedy from 
Tragedy ; for Comedy aims at representing men worse, Tragedy aa 
better than in actual life.'' ^ 

Here Aristotle lays down the fundamental distinctions between 
three schools of art. Idealism, Bealism, and Caricature, and applies 
them to painting as well as to poetry. 

1. Idealism is the presentation of human character, emotions, 
actions, as the artist fain would see them, as they ought ta be 
(o2b ctyaft dci). The idealists here mentioned are Homer in poetry, 
Polygnotus in painting. They represent heroic personages, noble 
characters, godlike in their virtues and their frailties. 

2. Realism is the presentation, the exact delineation, of common 
nature and common life, as the artist sees them, just as they are 
(o2b j$r 9 ?cm»). It is the attempt to imitate things as they strike 
the senses. The Bealists cited are Cleophon in poetry, Dionysius 

* See Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, p. 117. 
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in painting. Little is known of the former except that he was a 
tragic poet of Athens whose characters possessed homely qualities 
and whose diction lacked poetic elevation. Dionysius was a con- 
temporary of Polygnotus, who was skillful in drawing and in exact 
portraiture, but was lacking in the artistic elevation ascribed to the 
greater painter. 

3. Caricatdbe depicts in bold outline such defects as belong to 
normal man, weaknesses and foibles that are permanent features of 
our common humanitv. But it exhibits them as foibles or weak- 
nesses not to be hated but to be laughed at. The Caricaturists men- 
tioned are Pauson in painting, Hegemon in parodies, Nicochares 
and comic poets in general. Little is known of Pauson except that 
he was the butt of the comic poets, and that Aristotle (Politics, 
VIII, c. 5) counsels all young men to refrain from looking at his 
works so as to keep their minds pure from all pictures of ugliness. 
He seems to have delighted in comic scenes of deformity and crime 
or satirical pictures of low and vulgar subjects. 

Later, in his discussion of tragedy in c. VI, Aristotle refers 
three of the six parts of tragedy to the objects of imitation, namely. 
Plot, Character, Sentiment. Of these three he regards Plot as the 
first principle and as it were the soul of the tragedy. Character 
holds the second place. "A similar fact,^' he adds, "is seen in 
painting. The most beautiful colors laid on confusedly will not 
give as much pleasure as the chalk-outline of a portrait.^' Thus as 
plot to character in poetry, so regards Aristotle drawing to coloring 
in painting. This preference of plot to character-drawing is in 
startling antagonism to our modem ideas, when the chief delight 
in the drama and in fiction is the analysis of character. And the 
same may be said of Aristotle's preference for paintings which ex- 
hibit the skillful hand of the draughtsman over those which show 
the facile brush of the colorist. 

To express the type of character desirable for Tragedy Aristotle 
employs regularly the term ij^or, already defined. Taken in con- 
nection with the requirements of character-portrayal demanded in 
c. XV and with what has already been said of the idealist school 
who represent men as they ought to be, we see that Aristotle wishes 
the characters of Tragedy to exemplify the higher or heroic qualities 
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of human nature, such as elevate the feelings and stir the moral 
sentiment of the observer. Again he illustrates by means of paint- 
ing : ^^ Since tragedy is an imitation of persons who are above the 
common level, the example of good portrait painters (and sculptors) 
should be followed. They, while reproducing the distinctive form 
of the original, make a likeness that is true to life and yet more 
beautiful. So, too, the poet, in representing men who are irascible 
or indolent or who have other defects of character should preserve 
the type and yet ennoble it. In this way Achilles is portrayed by 
Agatlion and Homer.^^ 

But though this high ideal in the portrayal of character is de- 
sired in botii painters and poets, yet if the plot of the tragedy or 
the drawing of the painting is beyond criticism they can stand the 
test of good art. Aristotle impresses this lesson in c. VI : 

"Again without action there cannot be tragedy: there may be 
without the portrayal of character. The tragedies of most of our 
modem poets fail in the rendering of character; and of poets in 
general this is often true. The same is true also of the painters. 
And here Zeuos suffers in comparison with Polygnotus. Polyg- 
notus delineates character well (ayaBht viBoypti<f)os) ; the style of 
Zeuxis is devoid of ethical quality.'* Here Aristotle draws a strik- 
ing contrast between the two painters and the styles of art which 
each represents. Polygnotus he regards as the most ethical of the . 
painters, that is, in his symmetrical outlines he represented charac- 
ters from the Homeric poems, heroic in type, the contemplation of 
which inspired the beholder with noble sentiments and high aspira- 
tions. This t3rpe Aristotle preferred for tragedy and he found the 
parallel to Polygnotus in Sophocles. 

But if we cite another passage we see that Aristotle attributes a 
certain kind of idealism to 2Seuxis, to whom he denied ethos. Thus 
in c. XXV he says : " With respect to the requirements of art, a 
probable impossibility is to be preferred to a thing improbable and 
yet possible. Again it may be impossible that there should be such 
men as Zeuxis has painted. ^ Yes,* we say, ^ but the impossible is 
the higher thing; for the pattern before the mind must surpass 
the reality.' *' Though denying to iZeuxis the expression of ethos, 
yet in all that relates to beauty, grace, and skill in execution, Aris- 
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totle tiius recognizes him as a model. As Polygnotos represents 
idealism in the expression of character, so Zenxis in the matter of 
technique. Aristotle finds similar fault with Euripides in his fail- 
ure to express ethos, while he recognizes his pre-eminence in other 
respects. Thus Euripides in tragedy and 2Seuxis in painting are 
parallels in deficiency in ethos, and in excellences in other respects. 

Though the Poetics in no instance cites sculptors by name, nor 
makes any direct reference to sculpture, yet tiie terms used fre- 
quently apply to sculpture as well as to painting, and illustrations 
from sculpture occur in other works. In the treatment of idealism 
and of the expression of ethos, Phidias belongs in the same category 
with Polygnotus and Sophocles. That Aristotle recognized this is 
evident from Ethics VI, c. 7 : " We apply the term wisdom in art 
to the greatest masters in the several arts. Thus we apply it to 
Phidias as a sculptor, and to Polyclitus as a statuary, meaning no 
more by it than artistic excellence.'' And that he attributed ethical 
portraiture to sculpture, as well as to painting and poetry, we know 
from Politics V, 6, 21, where he counsels the young to contem- 
plate, not the works of Pauson, but those of Polygnotus or any other 
painter or sculptor who has an ethical style. 

We have an echo of the famous saying of Sophocles that he de- 
picted men as they ought to be, while Euripides depicted men as 
they are (Poetics, c. XXV) in the judgment Lysippus passed upon 
other sculptors, that while they represented men as they are, he 
represented men as they appeared (or ought) to be (see Pliny, 
XXXV, 65, wlgaque dicebat ab Ulis facias qvales esserU homines, 
a S0 viderentur esse). Ottfried Miiller (Kimst-Arch. Werke, II, 
p. 165) and Kekul6 (Arch. Jahrb., VIII, p. 39) hold that the 
original Greek of the Lysippean saying was a slavish imitation of 
Sophocles, and the quotes viderentur esse of Pliny a climisy mis- 
imderstanding of something like oimt Hmmp mIvqu Mrs. Sellars, 
however, regards the viderentur as the very pith of the apothegm, 
which conveys a problem totally different from the Sophoclean: 
that in the expression is a dominant problem of art, the problem of 
impressionism versus realism.* From our knowledge of the art of 

* See K Jex-Blake and E. Sellars, The elder Plinjr's chapters on the 
History of Art, Introduction, p. LXII and text XXXIV, c. 65, note C. 
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Lysippns it seems more probable that Miiller and Kekul£ are right, 
that Lysippus claimed to be an idealist. But while we admit his 
claim, we must rank him with Zeuzis rather than with Polygnotus, 
as a master of accuracy and delicacy of execution rather than as an 
exponent of ethos. 

In conclusion, if if^ are to revise the paragraph of Bosanquet, 
already quoted, so as to meet the facts in the case, resulting from 
our investigation, we should probably word it as follows : 

Aristotle has nowhere treated specifically sculpture and pointing, 
yet the Poetics, as a contribution to the theory of fine art, is replete 
with observations stated primarily of poetry, that Aristotle applies 
incidentally to painting and sculpture, and he often refers to these 
arts in his other works. All three arts — ^poetry, painting, and 
sculpture — are regarded as modes of imitation ; he finds their origin 
in the instinct of imitation and the pleasure it affords; he defines 
Colors and Forms as the Media of Imitation in sculpture and paint- 
ing; he treats at great length Expression or the Objects of Imita- 
tion, and characterizes as tiiree schools of art — Idealism, Bealism, 
and Caricature; of Idealism, Homer, Phidias, and Polygnotus are 
cited as examples; of Bealism, Cleophon in poetry, Dionysius in 
painting; of Caricature, Hegemon and Nicochares in poetry, Pauson 
in painting. He distinguishes between an idealism of expression and 
an idealism of execution; of the former Sophocles and Polygnotus 
are made examples; of the latter, Euripides and Zeuxis. 



CRANIAL CAPACITY OF PREHISTORIC VS. MODERN 

MAN/ 

Bt EDWARD ELLIOTT RICHARDSON, M.S., M.D., 
Aaaistant Demonstrator of Anatomy, 

This work was undertaken in view of the various conflicting 
statements in regard to the size of the brain at the present time as 
compared with its size in the more or less remote past. 

The measurements given in the tables forming the basis for the 
conclusions here reached have been collected from a number of dif- 
ferent sources^ and have been made by a considerable number of 
different observers using frequently different methods for the 
determination of cranial capacity. In many cases corrections have 
been made in the figures so as to make them more fairly compar- 
able with other measurements obtained by different means. It is 
not, however, to be hoped that all elements of error and confusion 
have been eliminated, and while too much importance should not 
be attached to comparatively small variations in size in different 
series of cranial capacity, yet it is believed that, taken in large 
groups, certain valid conclusions can legitimately be drawn from 
the data so collected. In endeavoring to reach any conclusion on 
the question ut issue, the first consideration is, it would seem, the 
actual facts in as full a measure as they can be obtained, and then 
if these fail, after a careful examination, to yield a positive result, 
to bring to bear upon the question, to which an answer is desired, 
any related and pre-established conclusions which may be of value 
in determining the final answer that shall be given. 

As to the evidence as shown by the compiled data, it is evident 
from the circumstances necessarily attendant in the matter, that 
the number of cranial measurements of prehistoric representatives 
of the race will be small as compared with the number of such 
measurements from which the averages of present races have in 

^Abstract of a thesis submitted in part satisfaction of the require- 
ments of a minor topic for the degree of Ph.D. 
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most instances been obtained. On account of this limited number 
of ancient crania it has been urged by some that no trustworthy 
result can be obtained from these comparatively small groups. If 
this objection be considered as valid or insurmountable then we 
should desist from any attempts to throw light on the subject under 
consideration. But are we justified in carrying our objections on 
the groimd of limited numbers too far? I believe not. While it 
is undoubtedly true that isolated specimens must be considered 
quite carefully indeed before attaching much^ if any, weight to 
tiiem, yet it would seem that a group, even if limited in numbers, is 
in a general way representative of the race to which such a group 
belonged. This can be easily verified in some of the large collec- 
tions of present day crania. If in one of these large 
groups, smaller groups be selected at random and a mean 
obtained for this smaller aggregation, such a mean will be 
found to correspond closely with the mean of its whole 
from which the smaller was separated. My attention was drawn to 
this fact in compiling the figures in a certain collection of consid- 
erable size. The measurements were taken off on different sheets of 
paper, and on comparing the results, it was noticeable how closely 
they corresponded with each other and with the mean of the whole. 
Another objection raised is that of method used by different ob- 
servers. An instructive opportunity was afforded of comparing the 
results obtained by one craniologist with the results obtained by 
another, using the same crania but a different method of procedure, 
and who had taken occasion to criticise somewhat the first result 
as being inaccurate. There were here, it is true, a number of 
individual differences but the averages in the two cases approxi- 
mated each other closely. 

Table I of the complete paper shows prehistoric crania found in 
England, placed by Bolleston in the neolithic age. The cranial 
capacity here shown is remarkably large, being 1588 cc. for the 
males and 1412 cc. for the females, or a combined average of 1551 
cc. These figures are slightly in excess of those usually given for 
modem Europeans. 

Table II, III, and IV may be combined together. These repre- 
sentatives of a much later period of time than those previously 
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mentioned are limited in number^ being fewer than the preceding 
prehistoric group, and on account of the paucity of numbers are 
open to all the objections urged against such groups. Taking them, 
however, for what little they may be worth— if indeed they are 
worth anything — it is seen that, on the whole, these different groups 
of ancient Romans, both of Italy and of Britain, Romano-Britons, 
and Anglo-Saxons, do not equal in their cranial capacities those of 
the prehistoric ages preceding. 

Table YI (a) is all taken from one source and is instructive in 
the slight but almost constant difference, on the same side, that 
appears in the various groups of old and present English, Scots, 
and Romans. The Anglo-Saxons, as compared with modem Eng- 
lish, do not here have as large a cranial capacity as the later repre- 
sentatives. Likewise, ancient and modem Scottish crania show a 
considerable margin in favor of the present time. On the other 
hand, it should not be lost sight of that the differences here shown 
are, when considered as a whole, small, and it is easily possible that 
a more extended series would reverse this comparatively ^nall 
difference. 

Table VII is derived entirely from American sources. The older 
crania from caves, stone-graves, and mounds compare most favor- 
ably with those of the present American Indians. The actual 
figures show in one case an excess of 21 cc., and in the other an 
excess of 41 oc. in favor of the older crania. 

There is on record the measurements of two skulls, derived from 
Egyptian sources (Table Y), which are stated to be among the 
oldest, if not the oldest, of historic crania. These two (both males) 
have a capacity of 1536 cc. — ^not equal to but approximating that of 
the present time. If the statement of Morton be accepted as cor- 
rect as regards the propriety of the comparison, there is given by 
him an interesting comparison between 55 Egjrptian crania taken 
from the tombs of Egypt and crania which he says are of modem 
representatives of the same race, which shows in this instance a 
decrease of 2 cu. in. on the part of the present cranial capacity when 
compared with the crania of the race of long-past years. The value 
of this comparison is, however, doubtful. 

At the Mar Saba Monastery there is an estimated collection of 
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10,000 skulls. C. D. Dwight, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
in the American Medical College of Syria, on measuring a number 
of skuUs from the collection, and comparing his results with those 
of the same race of to-day, reached the conclusion that there has 
been between then and now a gain of 60 cc. in cranial capacity. 
No mention has yet been made of the celebrated and much con- 
troverted Neanderthall and Calaveras skulls. Could the last named 
be accepted as a genuine representative of a tertiary race, its value, 
even though it be a single specimen, would be great. Unfortunately 
not much credence can be given this particular cranium as being tiie. 
headpiece of some representative of the race in that remote and 
golden age. While the Neanderthall skull has had its share of con- 
troversy, this has been rather as to the interpretation to be placed 
upon the peculiar features present in this case. This skull is, im- 
doubtedly, one of the oldest, if not indeed the oldest, known of the 
fossil remains of man. This skuU is believed by some to be a step 
nearer, if not an actual approximation to the pithecoid type. The 
pronounced low receding forehead and very large superciliary ridges 
appear to be potent arguments in favor of this opinion. While 
admitting the plausibility of the contrary contention, that is, that 
the peculiar shape of this skull is due to an anomaly of ossification, 
certain sutures having ossified prematurely while other sutures re- 
mained open, it should nevertheless not be forgotten that some other 
old skulls show this same peculiarity in a greater or less degree; so 
that, in the particular cranium under discussion, this greater propor- 
tionate development of occipital rather than frontal portion of 
cranial cavity may not have been entirely, if at all, an individual 
idiosyncrasy. While this particular appearance may have been an 
accentuation of the then existing type, yet it would only seem fair 
to consider this individual as somewhat representative of his time 
and race in craniological structure. Inherent difiSculties in the 
matter of measurements have given rise to discrepancies in the esti- 
mated capacity of the skull, as reported by various craniologists. 
Schauffhausen states that the cranial capacity was 1033 cc. J. Bar- 
nard Davis gives a much larger figure, 1524 cc. Huxley's estimate 
is 1230 cc. It would seem by an examination of the methods used 
in reaching the various results, that the estimate of SchaufiQiausen 
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and Huxley were more nearly correct than the larger amount given 
by Davis. 

In conclusion^ it may be said that an examination of the evidence 
does not give us a ready and conclusive answer to the question 
asked. In some instances the inference would be that the cranial 
capacity has increased the nearer the approach is made to the pres- 
ent time. While again^ it would seem the size of the brain had at 
least remained stationary^ if indeed there had not been a slight 
advantage in this respect in favor of the more or less remote past. 
To give a final answer would require a more thorough sifting of the 
data and a more extended comparison, including present races in 
various stages of civilization than the limits of this paper 
would allow. That the cranial capacity of the prehistoric inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain and portions of Europe compare favorably 
with that of Europeans of to-day is a significant fact and one that 
would appear to be fairly established by the evidence at hand. 
Further than this the results are somewhat conflicting. In regard 
to the contention of decrease of cranial capacity, there is not suffi- 
cient evidence to establish it. On the other hand, to maintain that 
the results show conclusively that the present possesses an advan- 
tage over the somewhat remote past in point of brain size, would be 
to occupy a position open to attack, and that probably successfully. 

We are thus forced to the intermediate position that from the 
information now available there has been no material change in 
the cranial capacity of man from prehistoric time to the present. 
This conclusion, even if it be accepted, does not of itself preclude 
any hypothesis in r^ard to an elaboration of the internal structure 
of the brain, or relative predominance of different portions of the 
same. The scope of this paper precludes the discussion of aidndred 
question much treated by various writers, namely, as to whether the 
cranial capacity of remotely past and various races of to-day, in 
varying stages of civilization, is correlative with the advance of 
civilization manifested by these races. 



THE CONSTITUTION OF CERTAIN NATURAL 

SILICATES/ 

By HIRAM COLVBR McNEIL, M.S. 

This investigation was carried out in the Chemical Laboratory 
of the United States Geological Survey, under the supervision of 
Professor Clarke, in the development of his theory of the constitu- 
tion of the natural silicates. In one part of the work a simple 
method of breaking down the molecule in fractions was sought, in 
order, if possible, to arrive at some conclusions as to its structure. 
In the second part, substitutions within the molecule were studied. 

In the first part of the work, a sodium carbonate solution con- 
sisting of one hundred cubic centimeters of water and twenty 
grams of sodium carbonate was adopted as the reagent for dissolv- 
ing silica. Thirty cubic centimeters of hydrochloric acid consisting 
of twenty-five cubic centimeters of fully concentrated acid and five 
of water, was used to extract the alumina. The minerals studied 
were treated with these reagents in a variety of ways and through 
varying periods of time, in the natural state, after dehydration at 
low temperatures, and after blasting. Much of the material used 
was that already prepared and analyzed in the Survey Laboratory. 
When such material was not available a sample in sufiSciently large 
amount was finely ground and a careful analysis made. The ex- 
periments were then carried out on that particular sample. 

Twenty-nine experiments were carried out upon a sample of talc 
the results being: (1) To confirm the observation made in the 
Survey Laboratory some years ago that on sharp blasting talc is 
broken down and yields one-fourth of its silica in a form soluble in 
a solution of sodium carbonate. (2) The treatment with sodium 
carbonate must be rather thorough. Digestion on a steam bath is 
not sufficient. Gentle boiling for three hours gave satisfactory re- 

^ Abstract of a thesis submitted to the faculty of graduate studies of 
the George Washington University in part satisfaction of the require- 
ments for the degree of doctor of philosophy. May, 1905. 
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suits. (3) The part insoluble in sodium carbonate solution is 
broken down as a whole by the hydrochloric acid used, the effect 
being so great as to argue against the metasilicate formula for it, 
that being characterized by great stability toward hydrochloric acid. 

(4) The results in general are best represented by considering the 
talc to contain an ortho and a trisilicate radicle which latter on 
blasting is transformed into SijO^ group. This interpretation is in 
as good accord with alteration data as any other and was proposed 
as a possibility by Professor Clarke. 

Thirty experiments with kaolin indicate: (1) That kaolin 
yields a definite compound, AljSijOT, on blasting and not a mixture 
of AljO, and SiO,. (2) This residue is but slightly attacked by 
hydrochloric acid. (3) Kaolin may be completely dehydrated at 
low redness and in that case the residue is very easily decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid. (4) The effect of sodium carbonate solution 
on kaolin or the residue from dehydration or blasting, is small. 

(5) The results with hydrochloric acid give no evidence that one- 
third of the aluminum in kaolin differs from the rest. 

Seven experiments upon a sample of halloysite from Nevada, nine 
upon a sample from Texas, and fifteen upon a sample from Ken- 
tucky indicate: (1) That on blasting the compound AlsSijOy is 
formed as in the case of kaolin. (2) This residue is appreciably 
more soluble in hvdrochloric acid than when derived from kaolin. 
(3) The formula for kaolin, with one added molecule of water, satis- 
fies our present knowledge of halloysite. 

Seventeen experiments with pyrophyllite showed such extreme 
stability as to make it best to regard it as a true metasilicate. 

The second part of the work consisted in making substitutions 
of various metals, using members of the zeolite group for the ex- 
periments. The substitutions were effected by fusion in a platinum 
crucible at atmospheric pressure with an excess of the reagent. 

Analcite, a silicate having 12.46% of NajO, upon fusion with 
barium chloride, yielded a compound of the same general type as 
analcite in which barium had replaced the sodium almost entirely. 
Accompan3dng this change there was a breaking down of the 
analcite molecule to a considerable extent. The silica and alumina 
thus liberated were dissolved by the barium chloride in somewhat 
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near the same proportions^ so that their presence^ while rendering 
the results less concordant than could be desired, does not obscure 
the general similariiy of the barium product to the original mineral. 
On fusion with strontium chloride the same complete displace- 
ment of sodium was noted. The decomposition was even greater 
than with barium, but the residue obtained still showed the same 
general type. 

A sample of chabazite having 7.84% of CaO and small amounts 
of NajO and KjO gave on fusion with barium chloride a product in 
which the monoxide bases had been completely replaced by barium. 
It was found to carry a certain amount of chlorine also. Chaba- 
zite fused with sodium chloride gave a product in which the calcium 
was replaced in large measure by the sodium. Like the barium 
product it contained a considerable amount of chlorine. 

Stilbite fused with sodium chloride behaved in every way like 
chabazite. The substitution of sodium for calcium was more com- 
plete and the amount of chlorine retained was less. 

With thomsonite results were obtained altogether similar to 
those with chabazite and stilbite. This places these three zeolites 
in the same class which may be represented by a generalized formula 
containing the group X = H2.AIO2H2 in which X represents the 
Si04 group or SijOg group indiscriminately. If chlorine is sup- 
posed to replace this group its presence in the substitution products 
is accounted for. The basic aluminum is regarded as the point of 
attack. On dehydration this aluminum atom, presumably, has its 
three valences satisfied by the acid, like the other aluminum atoms. 
Experiments with these zeolites carefully dehydrated before treat- 
ment with the fused chloride ought to give valuable results. 

The products obtained by Mr. Steiger in the Survey Laboratory 
where silver nitrate or thallium nitrate was used and the NjOj 
group was retained similarly to the chlorine, admit of the same 
interpretation as that used here for the chlorine compounds. Other 
interpretations are possible for single cases but none found can be 
applied so generally. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 



The Freedom of Authority (New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1905), by J. Macbride Sterrett, A.M., D.D., Head Professor of 
Philosophy, has been extensively noticed in religious and secular 
journals. We quote the following from the Lutheran Quarterly, 
July, 1905 : 



** The book is ably written. The author is exceedingly well-read in 
current philosophical and religious literature. He thinks independently 
and expresses himself unequivocally. He holds fast to the good found 
in the past and accepts all that has been established by modern discovery 
and criticism and has his eye on the future in expectation of things 
larger and better. If the book fails of a wide reading it will not be 
because it is deficient in content." 

The Scotsman says : 

" This is a book of eight essays in apologetics, written by an Amer- 
ican professor of philosophy whose metaphysical ideas are derived 
directly from Hegel. The first of them — the paper which gives its 
title to the volume expounds from the standpoint of philosophy the 
theological paradox that the service of God is perfect freedom. Other 
essays discuss the ultimate ground of authority in matters of con- 
science, the adequacy of the historical method as applied to spiritual 
problems, and (among other things), the different attitudes of devotion 
(if that be a permissible description of a mental characteristic) adopted 
by theologians so variously minded as Sabatier, Harnack, and the 
Abbe Loisy. The writer's ideas are, as has been said, Hegelian. His 
teaching is conservative. The essays for the rest exhibit a wide 
learning in the literature of advanced contemporary theology, and show 
no small dialectical ability in stating what may be called the previous 
question of orthodoxy. The book will be read with advantage by people 
interested to find a philosophic Justification of familiar clerical and 
academic doctrines." 

The Catholic World (August, 1905) gives a 12-page review of 
this work of Professor Sterrett, "whose previous publications en- 
title him to a place among leading Protestant thinkers'^ (p. 659). 
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Bismabck's Orations and Letters (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1905), by Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., Head Pro- 
fessor of German, is thus referred to by Professor Julius Qoebel of 
Harvard University : 

'* Tour excellent edition of Bismarck's Speeches and Letters has 
arrived. The historical element is so peculiarly your own that no one 
is your equal in it. Tou have succeeded by the selection of the 
documents in giving a clear picture of the powerful man and at the 
same time a picture of the great time of Germany. May the work he 
used much in order that the prejudices and confused ideas about Bis- 
marck may finally disappear." 

The Outlook says : 

" Dr. Schoenfeld deserves credit for his work in this admirable volume; 
to each speech there is an illuminating preface in English, and at 
the end of the volume we find a gratifylngly large number of pages 
of notes. A chronology and a bibliography supplement the illumi- 
native introduction to the whole work. The book is indispensable to 
the student of contemporary history as affected by Germany, but 
especially to the student of the unification of Germany itself, an ac- 
complishment due in most part to Bismarck's genius. We have learned 
about Bismarck's personality through the various biographies but no 
one of these books sums up Bismarck's life-work as does Dr. Schoenfeld." 

Professor William Greenwood, of Highland Park College, Des 
Moines, la., characterizes it as foUows: 

" I take an early opportunity to express to you the unusual pleasure I 
have derived from quite a thorough examination of Bismarck's speeches 
and letters. The fine scholarship and complete sympathy of the editor 
are everywhere conspicuous while the herculean proportions of the 
subject impress the reader profoundly. Many teachers will welcome a 
volume of this really instructive and inspiring character Cer- 
tainly I should like nothing better than to read the book through with a 
bright class capable of mastering the argument as well as the language. 
The advanced workers in the Universities will enjoy it." 

A Eeprint of the work of Dr. G. P. Merrill, Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy, on Rocks and Rockweatherino, has recently 
been issued by the Maomillan Co. We quote the following from 
the Worcester Quarterly, February, 1905 : 
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" Prof. Merriirs many years of teaching and wide study enable him 
to wisely select those phases of this great subject in which the student 
of general geology will most likely find himself interested. The broad 
firm grasp he has of his subject, the order in which he unfolds its parts, 
and the clearness, simplicity and directness with which he presents his 
ideas are all proof of the author's qualification to discuss this very 
important matter. 

" The range of topics discussed, and the fullness of treatment of each, 
make this a very desirable book both for the general reader and for the 
specialist who would seek ready reference to a full and reliable source 
of information on this very practical and important subject. The 
publishers have put the volume in a very neat and substantial form.'' 

The Engineering Magazine (June, 1905, p. 480), in reviewing 
Problems op the Panama Canal (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1905), by General Henry L. Abbot, U.S.A., Professor of Hy- 
draulic Engineering, says : 

" General Abbot has done excellent service by gathering in this vol- 
ume much valuable information concerning the Panama Canal, and the 
problems which must be solved in its successful completion. The un- 
surpassed opportunities possessed by General Abbot by reason of his 
official connection with the Comity Technique and with the Commission 
of the New Panama Canal Company give ample assurance of the accu- 
racy of his information, while his high reputation as an engineer and 
his familiarity with hydraulic problems give his opinion great weight. 
After a brief historical introduction and a consideration of the rival 
routes for an isthmian canal, General Abbot proceeds to discuss the 
physical conditions on the isthmus, including the topography, geology, 
and climatology of the region. This is followed by an examination of 
the great undertaking, the Chagres river and its regulation. Although 
the difficulties of the work are great. General Abbot believes that they 
have been overestimated, and states that the control of the Chagres is, 
in his opinion, a less formidable task than that of the regulation of the 
Warrior and Black Warrior rivers of Alabama, a work proceeding with- 
out attracting attention. In examining the various projects for the 
canal General Abbot expresses his strong approval of a lock canal with 
dual lake control of the Chagres, a dam being built at Bohio and at 
Alhajuela, the summit level being 20 meters above sea-level. The 
reasons for this view are fully set forth in the book, and the convincing 
nature of the arguments will be appreciated by any one who examines 
the subject in the light of the information contained in the volume. 
The book is well illustrated by numerous diagrams, and a large folding 
map of the routes of the canal is given." 
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D. Van NoBtrand Company announces the publication of Bxfebimsntal 
Euctbo-Chemistbt by N. Monroe Hopkins, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Chemistry In the Qeorge Washington Uniyerslty. This book which 
is based upon Dr. Hopkins' doctorate thesis covers quite a new field 
and is marked throughout by its originality. It is a work of some 
284 pages with 130 illustrations and it combines theory with practice. 
While devised for the use of the student, it will be found especially 
acceptable to the teacher since it contains and clearly describes a large 
number of interesting lecture experiments. 

Of the Handbook op the Law of Insukance, by William Rey- 
nolds Vance, Ph.D., LL.B., Dean of the Department of Law and 
Jurisprudence (St. Paul: West Publishing Company, 1904, pp. 
xiv, 683), The Columbia Law Review, vol. iv, p. 607, says: 

" In his very modest preface, the author tells us that this work has 
been elaborated from his lecture notes as they were experimentally 
developed through several years spent in teaching the law of insurance. 
His experience in the lecture room has been of great value to him, 
evidently, in the preparation of this book. It has disclosed to him the 
numerous topics in this branch of the law, upon which Judicial decisions 
are uncertain or discordant, and convinced him that these topics should 
receive the most careful attention. As a result, we have a thoroughly 
systematic and well proportioned treatise upon insurance law. For the 
student's use, the book could not easily be improved. The statements of 
principles are always clear and definite; its arrangement of topics is 
excellent; its criticism of authorities searching but fair, and its classi- 
fication of decisions often results in bringing order out of apparent 
chaos. Two chapters, which are especially good examples of the 
author's best work, are those on " Insurance Agents and Their Powers " 
and " Waiver and Estoppel." His analysis and criticism of the Northern 
Assurance Case is an admirable performance. It ought to lead the 
Supreme Court to a reconsideration of the doctrine enunciated by the 
majority in that case, and to a return to the views expressed in Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. vs. Wilkinson, as well as in most of the 

best considered decisions on this topic in the state courts While 

the volume is pre-eminently a student's book, and does not aspire to 
supplant the digests in their own peculiar field, it will be found very 
useful to the practitioner. Its citation of recent decisions is quite full, 
and its estimate of their soundness and value is, in our Judgment, ex- 
cellent" 
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The Virginia Law Register (vol. iv, p. 666) says: 

" The author of this work is well-known to the profession in this State. 
He was formerly dean of the law faculty of Washington and Lee 
University, where for several years he taught the law of insurance. 
His work, therefore, will be of peculiar value to the Virginia lawyer, 
who can be sure that Mr. Vance has not overlooked any principle of 
the law of Insurance as enunciated by our Virginia courts. While a 
resident of this State, Mr. Vance impressed the profession as a profound 
student of the law, and this new book will be received with weight both 
by the bench and bar." 

The Organization and Management op Business Corpora- 
tions, by Walter C. Clephane, LL.M., Professor of Law (St. 
Paul: West Publishing Co., 1905, 246-xxvi), is reviewed in the 
Forum, February, 1905: 

" This is not a book purporting to throw further light on the sub- 
stantiye law of corporations. It is rather intended as a manual for 
the young practitioner or law student who desires to know exactly 
how to apply general principles. Starting with the request of the 
client that his business be incorporated, it tells the attorney how to go 
through the successive stages essential to a valid and successful organ- 
ization. We know of no other book that does Just this, and to the 
large body of lawyers who are but seldom called on to do work of this 
kind and are therefore lacking in the practical knowledge to be gained 
by connection for a long time with a firm of corporation lawyers, the 
book will prove very useful. It is a book on corporation practice rather 
than on corporation law, but in so far as an understanding of principles 
is necessary to the proper organization and management of corporations, 
the general principles are stated. The important practical question as 
to where to incorporate or the ' selection of a domicile ' is made easy 
of solution by a compact presentation of the chief merits and demerits 
of the corporation laws of a dozen or more states. The book throughout 
is eminently practical and popular in style and we can recommend it 
to the profession and to that large class of lawyers who are connected 
with corporations and feel the need of a handbook of this kind." 

The BiLsiness Man's Magazine, March, 1905, says: 

" The need of a comprehensive and authoritative digest of the laws 
governing the organization and management of business corporations 
is most marked in this day. The book before us is a digest of a series 
of lectures given by Mr. Clephane before his students in the George 
Washington University. Mr. Clephane brings to the subject a very wide 
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experience in corporation matters and he has succeeded in placing be- 
tween the covers of this book a very useful and thorough fund of 
information. Many forms used in connection with different papers, 
both in the process of organization and the conduct of corporations, give 
the book additional value, especially to those who have had no previous 
experience in the work.' 



>» 



The recent work of Hon. Hannis Taylor, LL.D., Professor of Con- 
stitutional and International Law, on the Jurisdiction and Pro- 

CEDUBE OF THE SUPREME CoURT OF THE UNITED STATES (KochcS- 

ter: Lawyers Co-op. Publishing Co., 1905), has met with universal 
recognition, as did his previous works on the English Constitu- 
tion and on International Public Law. 

Mr. Justice Brewer thus characterizes it : 

'* During the last month I have carefully examined your recent volume 
on the ' Jurisdiction and Procedure of the United States Supreme 
Court' 

It is worthy of all commendation and will prove of great assistance 
to those who have business in our Ck)urt. Tou have laboriously 
gathered and well arranged its decisions on questions of Jurisdiction 
and procedure, stating in respect to each briefly but clearly the point 
of decision. Tour collection of 'practical forms' is admirable. 

Ck)unsel now have no excuse for failure to bring their cases promptly 
into our Court, and ought to have a clear appreciation of the extent of 
our Jurisdiction. I commend the book most heartily to the profession." 

The Albany Law JovmdL says: 

*' This is in all respects an admirable work, written by a thorough 
scholar. In treatment throughout it is admirably thorough and 
exhaustive. The entire work is a monument to the author's learning, 
patience, and industry, and it is most strongly commended to the at- 
tention of students of the Constitution and of the system of legal 
procedure and Jurisdiction of which the great and unique tribunal 
known as the Supreme Court is the cornerstone and foundation." 

American Diplomacy in the Orient (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 498), by John W. Poster, LL.D., Professor of Amer- 
ican Diplomacy, has led many reviewers to eomnient on the author's 
varied diplomatic career and the value of his literary contributions 
to American diplomatic history. The Outlook, for example, refers 
to it as follows : 
7 
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"This painstaking and digrnifled account of our diplomatic history 
of a hundred years with Asiatic countries and with the Pacific Islands 
has peculiar weight from the fact that its author has enjoyed a more 
varied diplomatic career than that of any other recent American 
statesman. He has heen Minister to Mexico, to Russia, to Spain; he 
has acted as a plenipotentiary to negotiate reciprocity treaties with 
Germany, Spain, the British West Indies, San Domingo, and other 
countries; in succession to James G. Blaine he was Secretary of State; 
he Yisited China and Japan, having been invited by the Emperor of 
China to assist in the peace negotiations following the Chino-Japanese 
war; he was Special Ambassador to Great Britain and Russia for 
settlement of the Behring Seal question, and finally was appointed a 
member of the Anglo-American Joint High Commission for the settle- 
ment of Canadian questions. 

" His present volume appropriately follows his ' Century of American 
Diplomacy,' which comprised a general review of the foreign relations 
of the United States from 1776 to 1876. Since the latter date great 
events have happened in Asia and in the Pacific. The Hawaiian Is- 
lands have been annexed, and one of the Samoan; an American ad- 
ministration of the Philippine Islands has been begun, and the political 
relations between the United States and China have become much 
more intimate. Even without these events, however, the relations of 
the United States with the Pacific Islands and with Asiatic countries 
would have become closer because of the enormous development of our 
resources and the consequent increased necessity of foreign markets. 
The protection of our enlarged interests and the discharging of new 
political duties have come upon us during one and the same period. 
It is therefore with keen interest that the observer of events takes up 
this admirably told history of American Diplomacy in the Orient, reads 
it with care, and Judges for himself whether, after our record of a 
hundred years of honorable intercourse, this record is to be a safe guide 
for our future conduct." 

A History of Diplomacy in the International Develop- 
ment OF Europe, by David Jayne Hill, LL.D., Vol. I. The Strug- 
gle for Universal Empire, with maps and tables. London : Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1905. — xxiii, 481 pp. 

To many in this University who have had the pleasure of attending 
the classes of Doctor Hill in his course in European Diplomacy, this 
first volume of his History of European Diplomacy will be a welcome 
and treasured book. It is the first of a series of six volumes upon the 
subject, and is written in that clear and beautiful style always char- 
acteristic of Doctor Hill's speech and writinss. His presentation and 
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analysis of historical facts and incidents, and the proofs upon both 
sides of controverted questions are presented fairly and Justly. One 
feels in reading this book that the author's treatment of his subject, of 
persons and groups, and of events, is calm and Judicial, as distinguished 
from one having a preconceived theory or partisan bias. There is an 
abundance of facts submitted, carefully and laboriously gathered from 
original sources, marshalled in proper order and sequence, with due 
weight given to each, and logical conclusions are drawn from the facts 
presented. Doctor Hill is a student and has written his book for stu- 
dents. He not only states his premises and proofs, but at the end of 
each chapter gives a full " list of authorities, documentary and liter- 
ary," thus enabling the reader to investigate original sources for him- 
self, and adding immeasurably to the value of the work to students. It 
is also worthy of note that the book contains very excellent maps, so 
placed that they can be unfolded and glanced at constantly while read- 
ing the text The use of maps in reading history tends to fix the 
matter clearly in the mind, and his arrangement of the maps makes it 
possible to look at the field without delaying the reading. This feature 
shows the careful attention to details characteristic of a master mind. 
The author begins his work by clearly defining his field of inquiry, 
to which he strictly adheres. He starts with the " root of the matter." 
In reference to this he says, ** It is, in truth, in the wealth of materials 
that a writer on diplomatic history finds his chief embarrassment. 
With the conviction that history is of value in proportion as it affords 
explanation, it has seemed best to adhere closely to the main current 
of causality in the development of the existing system of European 
relations. It is, accordingly, as the title indicates, the history of diplo- 
macy only as related to the international development of Europe as a 
whole, which constitutes the subject of the present work." As in the 
study of the Roman law, one is likely to begin with the codification of 
Justinian, forgetting that behind that splendid work there are years of 
growth and development, creating law by customs and judicial opinions 
settling controversies which made the Code of Justinian possible, so, 
" it is customary to regard the Congress and Peace of Westphalia as 
the starting-point of European diplomacy, . . . The truth is, that the 
Congress and Peace of Westphalia, while furnishing the international 
code of Europe, were the fruits of a long period of preparation whose 
movements provide the only key to the meaning of that code." There- 
fore, Dr. Hill again says, " it is necessary, ... if one would thoroughly 
comprehend the diplomacy of modern times, to return to the real point 
of origin of those elements which together constitute the present public 
law and international usages of Europe, and to trace their development 
step by step, down to the period of their final organization as a 
system. 
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This first Yolume, complete In itself, is designated " The Struggle for 
Universal Empire"; the second volume, soon to follow, will treat of 
" The Establishment of Territorial Sovereignty/' and these *' may be 
regarded as indicating the foundations of modern diplomacy/' This 
first volume begins with the practical unity of Europe under the Roman 
Ehnpire. Surrounded by barbarian peoples, there was small oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the art of diplomacy except in a minor way 
between the cities and provinces constituting the Empire. After noting 
the extent and imperial power of this Empire, its gradual decadence, 
and finally its dismemberment and reorganization into small kingdoms, 
there begins the development and practice of the art of diplomacy, 
tending to bring about peace and war; for it must be remembered that 
diplomacy has not always been the handmaid of peace. 

The rise and spread of Christianity, the marvelous organization of 
the Roman Catholic Church, its influence over the broken fragments 
of the Roman Empire and the barbarian nations to which it sent mis- 
sionaries, is told dispassionately and with great fidelity to the truths 
of history. The church organization, founded upon the model of the 
Roman Ehnpire, became a contending force for power and one of the 
great agencies in the development of the art of diplomacy. In the open- 
ing of the very interesting chapter upon ** The Empire under the 
Carlovingians " (Chapter III), the story of the coronation of Charles 
the Great is told, concluding with these words portraying the contest 
which was to follow: 

" The two figures before the high altar of St. Peter's on that Christ- 
mas day form a symbolical picture of the whole course of history since 
the time of the Cssars. The Roman and the German, the overshadow- 
ing past and the potential present, the universal and the individual, 
the majesty of law and the vigor of liberty, the world of the spirit and 
the world of actuality, imperial right and barbarian energy, — all these 
are present, and all are henceforth to be combined as If swallowed up In 
one new creation. But it is the German who kneels in pious devotion, 
the present which humbles Itself before the past, the Individual who 
feels the power of the universal, the vigor of liberty which yields to 
the majesty of law, the actual which seeks strength from the spiritual, 
and the barbarian who has been conquered by the Empire. It Is the 
Roman who bestows the crown, the Roman who speaks In the name of 
the divinity, the Roman whose transfigured republic Is to profit by 
Rome's latest conquest; for after centuries of suffering, toll, and 
tragedy. It Is the triumph of Rome's work which Is before us." 

Following the collapse of the Empire under the Carlovingians, the 
rise and history of the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation Is 
given, marking " the beginning of a new era and a new order of Ideas, 
In which the most antagonistic elements were to be brought Into the 
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most intimate relations. The efforts to reconcile their contradictions, 
destined to a failure not less tragic than the disruption of the Empire 
of Charles the Great, constitute the principal interest of the period." 

The history of the Venetians as diplomatists is especially interesting 
and instructiye. This medlseval diplomacy won great victories and 
established practices and customs in reference to diplomatic agents 
and negotiations that may well be studied carefully by the ciTilized 
governments of to-day. 

What Dr. Hill says about the embarrassment in writing a history of 
diplomacy within proper bounds, on account of " the wealth of ma- 
terials," also presents itself to a reviewer of his book, — one hardly 
knows where to stop. The general reader will find himself delighted 
with its pages and the student will be refreshed and invigorated by its 
careful study. One sees as in a panorama the rise, out of conditions 
creating it, of the profession, the art, and the science which we now 
know as modem diplomacy. It came not by desig^n, but by necessity; 
it came "without observation" until, in a better perspective, we now 
behold, in this review of human actions and events, the slowly rising 
foundations of the kingdom of mind and of peace — Diplomacy and 
International Law. 

Chabucs Wuxis Needham. 
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UNIVEESITY APPOINTMENTS. 
Beginning with Academic Year, 1905-1906. 

Dean of the Department of Law and Jurisprudence: William 
Reynolds Vance, Ph.D., LL.B. 

B. A. (1892), M.A. (1893). Ph.D. (1895), LL.B. (1897), Washington 
and Lee University; Professor of Latin and Mathematics, West Geor- 
gia Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1888-'89 ; Instructor in English, 
Washington and Lee University, 1891-*95; Professor of Law, ibid.. 1897- 
1903, and Dean of Law Department 1902-'03; Professor of Law, The 
George Washington University, 1903- ; Member American and Vir- 
ginia State Bar Associations. 

Director of University Publications: Mitchell Carroll, Ph.D. 

M.A., Richmond College, 1888; Scholar, Johns Hopkins University, 
1889-'92, Fellow, ihid.. 1892-'93. and Ph.D., iUd,, 1893; Student Univer- 
sities of Leipsic and Berlin, 1893-'94; Fellow by Courtesy, Johns Hop- 
kins, 1894-'95; Professor of Greek, Richmond College, 1895-'97; Mem- 
ber American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1897-'98; Reader 
In Classical Archaeology, Johns Hopkins, 1898-'99; Professor of Greek 
and Latin, Columbian University. 1899-'02; Head Professor of Classical 
Philology, The George Washington University, 1902- ; Associate Sec- 
retary Archaeological Institute of America; Member Managing Com- 
mittee, American School at Athens; Member of American Philological 
Association, and other learned societies. 

DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Faculty of Graduate Studies. 

Professor of Hydraulic Engineering: Henry Larcom Abbot, 
U.S.A., retired. 

Ed., Boston Latin School, 1846-'50; grad. West Point, 1854; LL.D., 
Harvard, 1886; served in corps of engineers U.S.A. in all grades to 
colonel, inclusive; breveted maj.-gen. vols, and brig.-gen. U.S.A.; organ- 
ized Engineer School of Application shortly after the Civil War; pres. 
bd., consulting engineers of ship canal projected from Pittsburg to 
Lake Erie, 1896; since May, 1897, mem. Tech. Com. New Panama Canal 
Co.; at present member Board of Consulting Engineers for the Panama 
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Canal; Member of National Academy of Sciences, American Philo- 
sophical Society, and other scientific societies. 

Professor of Aesthetics: George Lansing Raymond, L.H.D. 

Ed., Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; grad. Williams College, 1862; 
A.M., ibid., 1865; L..H.D., ibid., 1888; A.M. Princeton, 1890; KH.D. 
Rutgers, 1883; grad. Princeton Theological Seminary, 1865; Student in 
Europe, 1865-'68; Professor of Oratory, Williams College, 1874-'80; Pro- 
fessor of Oratory and Aesthetic Criticism, Princeton, 1880-'93; Pro- 
fessor of Aesthetics, Princeton, 1893-1905; Member Author's Club, 
American Social Science Association, Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica, etc. 

Professor of Physics: Edward Bennett Rosa, Ph.D. 

B.S., Wesleyan University, 1886;^ Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1891; Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Wesleyan University, 1891-*02; Physicist, National 
Bureau of Standards since 1901; Member American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, American Institute Electrical Engineers, 
American Physical Society. 

Professor of Preventive Medicine: George Miller Sternberg, 
Brig.-Qen. U.S.A., retired. 

M.D., College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 1860; LiL.D., 
University of Michigan, 1894; LL.D., Brown University, 1897; appt'd 
asst. surgeon U.S.A., 1861; captain and asst. surgeon, 1866; major and 
surgeon, 1875; lieut-colonel and deputy surgeon-general, 1891; briga- 
dier-general and surgeon general, 1893; retired June 8, 1902; member of 
many medical societies and president, 1898, American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Columbian College. 

Professor of Civil Engineering: Henry A. Pressey, Ph.D. 

B.S., Columbian University, 1893; B.S., in Civil Engineering, Boston 
Institute of Technology, 1896; Ph.D., The George Washington Univer- 
sity, 1905. 

Professor of Philosophy: Williston S. Hough, Ph.M. 

Grad. University of Michigan, 1884; Ph.M., ibid., 1884; Student 
at Heidelberg, Halle, Berlin, Paris, and Oxford Universities, 1884-'88; 
Instructor in Philosophy, University of Michigan, 1888-'89; Assistant 
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Professor of Philosophy, University of Minsesota, 1889-'91; ProfsMor 
of Philosophy, ibid., 1891-'94; Research at Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
and Royal Library, Berlin, 1894-'98; Administrator, New York, 1898-'91; 
resided, Florence, 1901-'02; London, 1902-'04; New York, 1904-'05. 

Faculty of Coluubian Colij»b. 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry: Edwin Allston Hill^ Ph.D. 

Orad. Williston Seminary, 1871; A.B., Yale University, 1875; M.S., 
Columbian, 1901; M.A., Yale, 1902; Ph.D., Columbian, 1903; Instructor 
in -Stereochemistry, The George Washington University, 1901-'05; Asso- 
-ciate Member American Society of Civil E3ngineers; Member American 
Chemical Society; American Association for the Advancement of 
Science; Washington Microscopical Society; National Qeographical 
Society, etc. 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry: Thomas Malcolm Price, B.S. 

B.S., Maryland Agricultural College, 1899; M.S., Columbian Uni- 
versity, 1900; Ph.D., ibid,, 1903; Chemist, Maryland Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, 1899-1902; Assistant Bio-chemist, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, 1902- ; Instructor in Bio-chemistry, The George Wash- 
ington University, 1903-'05. 

Assistant Professor of Paleontology: Timothy W. Stanton, 
Ph.D. 

B.S., 1883, Univ. of Colorado; M.S., 1896, Univ. of Colorado; Ph.D., 
1697, Columbian University; public school teacher, 1884; Asst. State 
-Librarian of Colorado, 1885-'88; Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1888-'89; Custodian of Invertebrate Fossils (Mesozoic), U. 8. 
National Museum; an employ of U. S. Geological Survey since 1889; 
in charge of the section of Paleontology since 1900. 

Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering: Philander Betts, 
E.E. 

B.S., Rutgers College, 1891; M.S., ibid., 1895; E.E., Columbian, 1903; 
Instructor in Electrical Engineering, The George Washington Univer- 
Bity, 1903-'05. 

Instructor in Mathematics: Paul Noble Peck, A.M. 

Ed., Emerson Institute, Washington, 1890-'98; A.B, The George Wash- 
ington University, 1904; A.M., ibid., 1905; Principal, Paducah Prepara- 
tory School, 1902-'03; Assistant in Greek and Latin, The George Wash- 
ington University, 1904-'05. 
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Instructor in English: T. DsWitt Croissant^ A.B. 

Student, Columbian College^ 1896-'97; A.B., Princeton Univenity, 
1899; Graduate Student, University of Chicago, 1899-'01; Instructor In 
Bngllsh, University of Colorado* 1901-'02; Fellow, Princeton University, 
1902-'03; Student, University of Munich, 1903-'04. 

Instructor in Romance Languages: Oscab L. Keith^ A.M. 

A.B., University of Georgia, 1902; Instructor, University School for 
Bosrs, Stone Mountain, Ga., 1902-'03; Graduate Student, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1903-'06; A.M., ibid,, 1904; Student In France and Spain, 1906. 

Instructor in Greek and Latin: Ashton Waugh McWhorter, 
Ph.D. 

A.B., Roanoke College, 1895; A.M., ibid,, 1902; Principal of High 
Schools In South Carolina, 1895-'98; Student, Johns Hopkins University, 
1898-'99; Professor of Latin and English, Presb]rterlan College of South 
Carolina, 1899-'03; Instructor In Latin and Modem Languages, Thorn- 
well Seminary, Clinton, S. C, 1899-'03; Scholar (1903-'04), Fellow (1904- 
'06), and Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 1905; elected to membership 
in « B. K., ibid., April, 1904. 

Instructor in German: Alfred P. W. Schmidt, A.M. 

Ed., Mt. Angel College, Oregon, 1889-'91; A.B., Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, 1895; A.M., honoris causa, Mt. Angel College, 1900; Asst in 
the University Library, Leland Stanford, 1894-'97; Assistant and In- 
fltmctor in Anglo-Saxon, ibid,, 1896-'97; Instructor in German, ibid,^ 1897- 
1900; Head Classifier, University Ubrary, ibid., 1900-'01; Assistant U- 
tararian, ibid,, 1901; Asst. in Classification Catalogue Division, Library 
of Congress since 1902. 

Instructor in Modem History: Edwabd M. Dawson, Jr., B.S. 
B.S., The George Washington University, 1905. 

Instructor in Civil Engineering: Edwin V. Dunstan, B.S. 
B.S., The George Washington University, 1905. 

Lecturer on History: William Hamilton, Ph.D. 

B.A., Moravian College, Penna., 1891; A.M., Columbian University. 
1894; Ph.D., ibid,, 1901. 
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Assistant in Oerman: Otto L. Veerhoff, B.S. 
B.S., The George Washington University, 1905. 

Faculty of Abchitectubb. 
Professor of Architecture: Albert Burnley Bibb. 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 

Assistant in Chemistry: Arthur M. Tasker, B.A. 
B.A., Wesleyan University, 1902. 

Assistant in Chemistry: Ernest W. Brown, Ph.D. 
Ph.B., Yale University, 1897; Ph.D., ibid., 1900. 

department of law AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

Professor of Law: James Brown Scott, A.M., J.U.D. 

A.B., Harvard University, 1890; A.M., ibid,, 1891; Travelling Fellow, 
ibid,, 1891-'92; student, Berlin, Heidelberg, Paris, 1891-'94; 3.V.D., 
Heidelberg, 1894; Dean of the Los Angeles Law School, 1896-'99; Deah 
of the College of Law, University of Illinois, 1899-1903; Professor of 
Law, Columbia University since 1903. 

Professor of Law: Alfred Nerincx, LL.D. 

Grad. (LL.D.), University of Louvain, 1894; Doctor of Political 
Science, ibid,, 1896; appointed Lecturer on administrative law in the 
School of Political Science, ibid., 1887, and Assistant Professor of 
Constitutional Law, in the Law Faculty, ibid., 1899; LL.D., University 
of Glasgow, 1901; awarded by the Institut de France, the Odilon Barrot 
Prize of 11000 for the best contribution in political science, July, 1904; 
appointed Professor Ordinarius of Constitutional Law, University of 
Louvain, July, 1906; Legal Counselor of the Belgian Legation in 
Washington. 

Lecturer on Substantive Patent Law: Judge Charles H. Duell, 
OF New York. 

Grad. B.A., Hamilton College, 1871; LL.B., ibid., 1872; U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Patents, 18984901. 
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DEPARTMENT OF POLITICS AND DIPLOMACY. 

Professor of Finance: Henby Parker Willis, Ph.D. 

Ed., Western Reserve University; B.A., University of Chicago, 1894; 
Travelling Fellow, ibid., 1896; Ph.D., ibid., 1897; Student in Paris, 
Universities of Leipsic, Berlin, Vienna, 1896-'97; Secretary, Indianapolis 
Monetary Commission, 1897-'98; Professor of Economics, Washington 
and Lee University, 1898-'05; editorial writer, New York Evening Post, 
1901-'02; correspondent and editorial writer New York Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin. 

Professor of Philosophy of Oovemment: Wiluston S. Hough, 
Ph.M. 

Instructor in Political Science: Walter F. Dodd, Ph.D. 

A.B., Florida State College, 1898; S.B., John B. Stetson University, 
1901; Fellow in Political Science, University of Chicago, 1902-'04; Ph.D., 
ibid,, 1905. 



UNIVERSITY MISCELLANEA. 

President Needhsm was, in June het, appointed by Conimis* 
sioner Macfarland a Member of the School Board of the District of 
Columbia. 



At the last commencement of Mount St. Mar/s College, Md., the 
degree of LL.D. was conferred by His Eminence Cardinal Oibbons 
upon Professor Charles C. Swisher. 



Professor H. P. Blair, of the Department of Law and Jurispru- 
dence, has been recently appointed Assistant Corporation Counsel 
in the District of Columbia. 



Professor Hcmnis Taylor read a paper before the Virginia Bar 
Association at its annual meeting in August, entitled ^^ L^timate 
Functions of Judge-Made Law.*' 



The members of the Medical Nobel-Prize Committee, upon nom- 
ination of the Senate of the Caroline Medico-Chirurgical Institute 
of Stockholm, have invited Dr. James Carroll, Professor of Bacteri- 
ology and Pathology, to propose a candidate for the Nobel Prize 
in the section " Physiology and Medicine," to be conferred during 
the year 1906. 



Professor Merrill was elected President of the Geological Society 
in Washington at its annual meeting, held on December 14, 1904. 
His paper on " The Origin of the Veins of Asbestos at Thetf ord 
Mines, Canada,'* read before the Geological Society of America, in 
Philadelphia, at its annual meeting from December 29-31, has 
since appeared in the Bulletin of the Society. Professor Merrill is 
now preparing the article on the " Origin and Characteristics of 
Soil " for the Cyclopedia of Agriculture, edited by Professor L. H. 
Bailey, of Cornell University. 
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The Saathem CaUfomia Alumiii Amociation of The Oeoige 
Washington University has been ionned with headquarters at 328 
South Spring Sfareet^ Los Angeles, California. George Bussell 
Ihrncan, of the Law Glass of 1901, is the President 



Dr. B. S. Bassler, Instructor in Geology, spent the summer at 
work on the Paleozoic rocks of Virginia and Tennessee and has 
secured manj specimens and photographs of geologic interest which 
will be used in his class work during 1905-'06. 



Bev. B. Alfred Dumm, Ph.D., of this University, 1900, 
Pastor of the First Church of Stoneham, Mass., gave the annual 
address at the opening of the Boston School of Expression on " The 
Universal Implications of Expression.** 



The severance of Dean Henry St. George Tucker^s connection 
with the University, consequent upon his acceptance of the pres- 
idency of the Jamestown Exposition Company, has caused much 
regret among the students as well as among his associates in the 
several faculties of the University. Dr. Tucker^s genial nature has 
made his presence a welcome addition to every university gathering 
and his steadfastness in upholding high standards of work and of 
honor among the students has contributed much to the general 
progress of the University toward the higher as well as broader life 
that is now opening before it. He takes into his new field of work 
the confidence and best wishes of all those connected with the 
George Washington University. 



Professor W. B. Vance has been re-appointed by President Peck, 
of the American Bar Association, a member of the Association's 
Committee on Insurance Law. 



Professor James Brown Scott, of Columbia University, has beeen 
chosen to take charge during 1905-'06, of the courses in Equity in 
the Department of Law and Jurisprudence. These courses were 
formerly under the charge of Professor H. St. George Tucker, who 
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resigned to accept the presidency of the Jamestown Exposition, 
after the beginning of the present session. Through the courtesy 
of Columbia University, an arrangement has been made in accord- 
ance with which Professor Scott will each week during the present 
session spend such time in Washington as may be necessary to enable 
him to give all the courses in that subject. 



His Excellency, Baron Moncheur, the Belgian Minister, has 
courteously consented that the distinguished Belgian scholar. Pro- 
fessor Alfred Nerincx, now attached as special counsel to the Belgian 
Legation, accept an appointment as professor of law in the George 
Washington University during the present session. Professor 
Nerincx, who holds the chair of Constitutional Law in the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, in Belgium, will conduct the work in Comparative 
Constitutional Law formerly under the charge of Professor H. St. 
George Tucker. 



With a view to placing the University Hatchet imder student 
control, Mr. Eobert I. Moore, B.A., of Vanderbilt University, a 
graduate student in Arts and Sciences, and a member of the Second 
Year Law Class, has been appointed Editor-in-Chief. Mr. Moore 
was formerly editor-in-chief of the Vanderbilt University Hustler. 
He was President of the First Year Law Class in this University 
last session and was elected by the Association of Class Presidents 
Editor-in-Chief of The Mall for 1905-^06. Mr. A. M. Beeler, 
Business Manager of The Mall for 1904-'05, is the Business Man- 
ager. The Editor-in-Chief and Business Manager are responsible 
for the conduct of The University Hatchet to the Association of 
Class Presidents and the Board of University Publications. As 
soon as plans for permanent organization of the paper are per- 
fected they will be announced in its columns. 



The opening exercises of the University were held in Univer- 
sity Hall, Wednesday afternoon, September 22, at five o'clock. 
Trustees of the University and members of the Faculties assembled 
in the University Library and proceeded in order to the platform, 
the members being in academic cap and gown. 
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After prayer by the Bev. Samuel H. Greene, D.D., LL.D., Ohair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of Columbian College, announcementa 
regarding the work of the year were made by the Dean of the Col- 
lege, by Professor Munroe in charge of the graduate studies, by the 
Dean of the Department of Medicine, by the Dean of the Division 
of Dentistry, by the Dean of the Department of Law and Jurispru- 
dence, and by Professor Lorenzen, of the Department of Politics 
and Diplomacy. President Needham then delivered an address on 
the aims of the University. 

On Thursday afternoon, September 28, at five o'clock, in Univer- 
sity Hall, Professor Vance delivered a lecture to the students of the 
Department of Law and Jurisprudence on " Legal Education and 
University Ideals.'' The following afternoon, at the same place 
and hour. Professor Lorenzen delivered a lecture to the students of 
law, politics, and diplomacy on " Seminary Methods of Legal 
Instruction in the German Universities." We present these ad- 
dresses in full in this number of the Bulletin. 



The special course in architectural design, or Beaux Arts Course, 
prepared by the Division of Architecture for this session, includes 
the regular problems issued by the Beaux Arts Society of New 
York. These problems are criticised before the class, and the work 
of each student individually is criticised by a committee of archi- 
tects, consisting of Nathan C. Wyeth, E. Frere Champney, Charles 
Mason Eemey, and E. W. Donn, Jr. These gentlemen assist the 
regular Professor of Architecture and each of them has charge of a 
different problem, from the making of the preliminary sketch to the 
completion of the "Rendu." The special course in architecture, 
for which a certificate of proficiency is given, includes the regular 
problems in design assigned by the Professor of Architecture, as 
well as the Beaux Arts problems, lectures on the History of Archi- 
tecture, construction, drawing from the antique and life at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, perspective, etc. 



The appointment of Charles E. Munroe, Ph.D., to the position 
of Professor of Chemistry in the Department of Medicine marks 
another step forward in the development of the new policy of the 
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Uiiiyersity. In the interests of econcmiy and for the promotion of 
efficiency and in accordance with modem educational views^ ih^ 
policy has been lormnlated of organizing under one head all ii»tmc* 
tion given in a single ti^ic. Hereafter the Head Professor of 
Chemistry will have supervision over all instruction in Chemistry 
throughout the University, and when the Chemical Building w 
built it k designed that all laboratories and all lecture halls in 
which chemical instruction is given shall be assembled in thia 
University building, and that the students of any of the collies or 
professional schools of the University seeking instruction in chem* 
istry shall receive it at this University building. 



President David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, dedicates his recent work, " A Guide to the Study of Pishes *^ 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1905), to Dr. Theodore Gill, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology in this University, and in the body of the work he 
characterizes Dr. GilFs contributions to ichthyology as follows: 

" Theodore Nicholas Gill is the keenest interpreter of taxonomic 
facts yet known in the history of ichthyology. He is the author 
of a vast number of papers, the first bearing date of 1858, touch- 
ing almost every group and almost every phase of relation among 
fishes. His numerous suggestions as to classification have been 
usually accepted in time by other authors, and no one has had a 
clearer perception than he of the necessity of orderly methods in 
nomenclature. Among the orders first defined by Gill are the 
Eventognathd, Nematognathi, Pediculati, Iniomi, Heteromi, Hap* 
lomi, Xenomi, and the group called Teleocephali, originally framed 
to iiiclude all the bony fishes except those which showed peculiar 
eccentricities or modifications. Dr. QilPs greatest excellence has 
been shown as a scientific critic. Incisive, candid, and friendly,, 
there is scarcely an investigator in biology, in America, who is not 
directly indebted to him for critical aid of the highest importance. 
The present writer cannot too strongly express his own obligations 
to this great teacher, his master in fish taxonomy. Dr. GilPs work 
is not centered in any single great treatise, but is diffused tiirough 
a very large number of brief papers and catalogues, those from 1861 
to 1865 mostly published by the Academy of Natural Sciencea in 
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Philaddphu^ those of recent date by the United States National 
Museum/' 



A motion passed by the University Council during the latter part 
of the academic year 1904-'05 provides for a change in the manage- 
ment of intercollegiate debates. These debates have hitherto been 
entirely in the control of the students, or, to speak more accurately, 
in the hands of one or two student organizations representing a 
minorily of the student body; and while the results have been 
fairly satisfactory, the rapid growth both of the University as a 
whole and of the interest in debating seemed to call for a more 
representative body to direct the debating interests of the Univer^ 
sity. By the outside public an institution is judged quite as much 
by its work in intercollegiate debating as by its work along other 
lines— certainly as much as by its athletic reputation. For the 
same reason that intercollegiate athletics have been deemed a 
proper object of regulation and more or less official control, it was 
concluded that intercollegiate debates should be carried on only 
with tile advice and consent of a supervising council. Hence the 
creation, by the University Council, of an Intercollegiate Athletic 
Council, in which the Faculty and Alumni Association, as well as 
all tiie student organizations interested in debating, are given 
representation. 

This Council consists of one representative from each of the 
student organizations interested in debating, two representatives of 
the University Faculty, and two representatives of the general 
Alumni Association. At the present time there are four debating 
societies — ^the Enosinian (in the College), the Columbian and the 
Needham (in the Law School), and the University Congress. The 
executive work involved in making arrangements for intercollegiate 
debates continues, as heretofore, in the charge of members of the 
student body, i. e., of three student members of the debating council 
appointed for this purpose by the Chairman of the Council. The 
purpose of the Council consists chiefly in making accessible to the 
students the advice of the Faculty and the Alumni and in securing 
a due and proper consideration of the permanent interests of the 
University, of which Faculty and Alumni may be regarded as the 
logical representatives. 
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Intercollegiate debating teams will hereafter be selected in the 
same manner as before, that is to say, only after a competitive test 
open to all eligible students. It is believed that the new arrange- 
ment, which went into effect shortly before the Georgetown vs. 
George Washington debate of the last academic year, will inaugurate 
a new era of intercollegiate debating at the University. 



Hospital and other appointments of graduates of the Department 
of Medicine made since June 1, 1905, are as follows : 

Drs. A. L. Hunt, '05, G. I. Jones, '05, and E. T. M. Franklin, 
'05, have been appointed Interns in the University Hospital, and 
Drs. R. A. Fisher, '05, W. J. French, '05, and J. J. Whorton, '05, 
Extems. Dr. Edgar Speiden, '05, has been appointed Extern in 
the Clinical Laboratory. 

Dr. L. L. Whitney, '05, has been appointed a Resident Physician 
at the W^ashington Asylum Hospital. 

Dr. W. W. Wilkinson, '05, and Dr. J. A. Murphy, '05, have been 
appointed Interns, and Dr. W. F. Cowan, '05, Extern, in Garfield 
Memorial Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Drs. A. J. Talbot, '05, and T. M. Foley, '05, have received ap- 
pointments as Interns in Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Joseph H. Holland, '05, has been made Resident Physician, 
Children's Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. H. H. Baldwin, '05, is Resident Physician at Casualty Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. A. G. Hovesepian, '05, is Resident Physician at Sheltering 
Arms Hospital, Paint Creek, W. Va. 

Dr. F. C. Hayes, '05, has been made Assistant Resident Physician 
at Casualty Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. S. C. Henning, '05, is Resident Physician at Episcopal Eye, 
Ear, and Throat Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Drs. George Peterson, '04, and E. J. Gunning, '05, are respec- 
tively Intern and Extern at Emergency Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. D. W. Prentiss, '99, has been appointed Visiting Physician, 
Freodmen's Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. W. H. Syme, '04, received the position of Resident Physician, 
Columbia Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Drs. H. E. Martyn, '04, and J. A. Holmes, '04, are on the House 
Staff at Emergency Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. E. T. Olsen, '04, has been commissioned an Assistant Sur- 
geon, U. S. Marine Hospital and Public Health Service. 

Dr. L. H. Hanson, '04, has been commissioned 1st Lieut, and 
Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Army. 

Dr. Heber Butz, '04, passed the examination^and has been ap- 
pointed Intern in U. S. Government Hospital for the Insane. Dr. 
Butz vras the only successful candidate of a large number taking 
the competitive examination. 

Dr. M. E. Higgins, '04, has been appointed Assistant Bacteriolo- 
gist, Isthmian Canal Commission, and is now at Panama. 

Dr. George W. Stiles, Jr., '05, has been appointed Bacteriological 
Chemist, Bureau of Chemistry, TJ. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Dr. Stiles won his appointment in a competitive examination con- 
ducted by the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 



At present the first year class in Medicine numbers fifty. At the 
close of registration last year, the first year class numbered seventy- 
two. There will undoubtedly be more matriculations before the 
close of registration, but it is not likely that this year's Freshmen in 
Medicine will equal in number the class of last year. The cause of 
this falling off in medical students is due to the raising of pre- 
liminary educational requirements. Nearly as many candidates for 
matriculation have been rejected as have been accepted, these re- 
jected candidates having been found deficient in the prescribed re- 
quirements. For years there has been a growing conviction in the 
medical faculties of the best institutions that too many students 
entering upon the study of medicine are poorly equipped by pre- 
vious educational training. This conviction found definite expres- 
sion at the meeting of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, held in New Orleans in 1903. It was there definitely decided 
by all the members of that Association, of which the Department of 
Medicine of this University is a member, that on and after July 1, 
1905, no student would be received into the medical schools of the 
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Association as a candidate for tiie degree of Doctor of Hedidne^ who 
bad not received as a minimum a four year high-school education 
or its equivalent. At the meeting of the Oeneral Medical Faculty 
held in September, a committee was appointed to take into consid- 
eration ihe raising of the entrance requirements beyond those re- 
ferred to as adopted by the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges. It is probable that this school will require in the near 
future at least two years in college or its equivalent training as a 
prerequisite to the study of Medicine. 



Early in October, a circular letter was issued by the Department 
of Medicine inviting its Alumni to assemble for the purpose of 
organizing a George Washington University Medical Society. 

As a result of this action nearly one hundred members of the 
Medical Faculty and graduates of the Department met at Bauscher's 
on Saturday evening, October 21, and organized the Society. After 
the adoption of a constitution and the election of officers, the mee1>- 
ing was addressed by President Needham, who spoke of the possi- 
bilities of the Society, and of the influence it would have in the 
promotion of medical education. The Society then adjourned, and 
the members engaged in an informal smoker. 

The following officers were elected: President, Dr. A. Barnes 
Hooe, '96 ; Vice-President, Dr. John W. Chappell, '83 ; Secretary, 
Dr. D. Webster Prentiss, Jr., '99 ; Treasurer, Dr. Lewis H. Taylor, 
'03 ; Members of the Council, Dr. Henry C. Yarrow, Dr. J. Lewis 
Biggies, '00 ; Dr. T. N. McLaughlin, '82 ; Dr. T. A. Groover, '98 ; 
Dr. Samuel Fry, '02. 

The following extract from Article I of the constitution shows 

the scope and intent of the Society : 

Section 1. The name of this organization shall be The George 
Washington University Medical Society. 

Sec. 2. The object of this society shall be: The consideration and 
advancement of medical science, the cultivation and perpetuation of 
closer friendly and social relations between the Alumni of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine, and the general promotion of the Interests and wel- 
fare of the University in all its departments. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 

The Qeorge Washington University Bulletin is published 
four times a year, under the editorial supervision of the Board of 
University Publications, appointed by the President's Council. It 
is the purpose of the Council to make the Bulletin an organ of 
the educational and scientific activities of the University. The 
University Catalogue constitutes one number. Others are devoted 
to information of special interest to the Alumni and patrons of the 
University. Scientific numbers are published from 'time to time 
containing contributions from instructors and graduates, and infor- 
mation regarding books, monographs, and papers published by them 
xmder other auspices. 

The present Scientific Number contains papers by members of 
the faculty of Politics and Diplomacy, notices of books published by 
its members, announcements of recent appointments, and miscel- 
laneous items bearing on the work of the University. The Board 
desires to be kept informed as to the academic record, publications, 
and professional appointments of instructors and graduates. Com- 
munications may be addressed to the Director. 
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MAXIMILIAN AND HIS MEXICAN EMPIRE. 

By JOHN W. POSTER, LL.D., 
Professor of American Diplom<icy. 

The history of nations has few more romantic chapters, certainly 
none in the last century, than that which records the adventures 
of the Arch-Duke Maximilian in Mexico. A generation has passed 
since he ended his hapless career. In these years stirring events 
have transpired. Louis Napoleon, the man who originated the 
scheme which lured the Arch-Duke to resign his imperial succession 
and accept the shadow of a sceptre in Mexico, has fallen from his 
high estate and passed away. The English rulers who then saw 
in their imagination the dissolution of the great American Republic, 
imderstand better today their relations to this hemisphere. Prim 
and Bazaine, Juarez and Seward have passed from the stage. Of 
the chief actors of that day there scarcely remain any. Yes, there 
still linger the two dethroned empresses, — ^the one to weep at the 
tomb of the Emperor and of her luckless son, cut off in his early 
manhood, — the other, with shattered brain, still living in golden 
dreams of the Mexican Empire, and refusing to put on the widow^s 
weeds, in daily expectation of the arrival at her Belgian palace of 
her Emperor husband. 

It would seem that we had reached a period when a more dis- 
passionate estimate may be formed of Maximilian's undertaking, 
and with this object, it is my purpose to recall some of the leading 
events of that time and country. 

The French intervention in Mexico was preceded by an internal 
war of three years' duration between the two contending parties 
in Mexican politics. This contest is styled the " War of Reform," 
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because of the radical change which it brought about in the Govern- 
ment of that country. At the time of the independence from Spain 
and the adoption of the first constitution, the Eoman Catholic was 
declared the State religion, and none other was tolerated. In 
process of time a liberal party began to be formed which advocated 
the complete separation of the Church and State, and this gave rise 
to the " War of Eef orm,^^ in which Miramon and Juarez were the 
contending leaders, the latter being of pure Indian origin, and one 
of the most remarkable men this hemisphere has produced. 

After varying fortunes, the Liberal party under Juarez was 
finally completely successful in 1860, and Miramon, Almonte (his 
leading statesman), and the Archbishop of Mexico abandoned the 
country and took refuge in Europe. These refugees carried their 
cause to the French Emperor and the Pope, and the Court of Na- 
poleon became the centre of the intrigues which brought about the 
tripartite convention of London of October, 1861. This was an 
agreement for an armed intervention between France, England, and 
Spain ostensibly to enforce certain claims of, and afiford protection 
to, their respective subjects in Mexico, on the pretext that the coun- 
try had fallen into anarchy. 

Viewed from any standpoint, — of international usage, of good 
policy, or of justice, — ^this act was wholly unjustifiable. It was no 
new event even in the history of European nations, for a govern- 
ment to be surrounded by such embarrassments as to be compelled 
to temporarily suspend the payment of interest on its foreign debts, 
nor had it been the practice of the nations in question to follow 
up by armed intervention the suspended debts of their respective 
subjects. On the other hand, if it could be conceded that govern- 
ments have the obligation or the right to enforce order and stable 
rule in a country separated from them by a wide ocean, it was un- 
reasonable to require Juarez within a few months after the close 
of a long civil war to consolidate his government under the penalty 
of inflicting upon his people a foreign peacemaker. Only a short 
time ago a leading London journal^ in referring to these events, 
said that men only look back upon them with amazement and deri- 
sion ; and that it seemed incredible that England could ever for a 
moment have been committed to the tripartite convention. No; 
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we mnst look elsewhere than to the acts of Juarez and his goyem- 
ment for the true explanation of this outrage upon international 
rights and justice. 

Prom the beginning of the Mexican war of independence there 
has existed in that country a monarchical party. It has always 
been in the minority and has generally been composed of malcon- 
tents. But it has also embraced a considerable portion of the higher 
clergy and landed proprietors, who remembered the (to them) 
golden days of Spanish rule with its class privileges, and who looked 
upon the liberal tendencies of the Eepublican party with suspicion 
and dread. It is true that the transient empire of Iturbide was 
scarcely less than a rediculous farce, established through perjury 
and hypocrisy, and that its brief existence was an evidence that the 
great body of the Mexicans are thorough Republicans; still its ex- 
istence was an indication of a certain monarchical sentiment. As 
early as 1840 Gutierrez Estrada, a well-known Mexican statesman, 
prominent afterwards in securing the acceptance of the crown by 
Maximilian, proclaimed at home and in Europe the incapacity of 
the Mexicans for self-govemmait, and the desirability of estab- 
lishing a monarchy and placing a European prince on the throne; 
and in 1854 Santa Anna authorized such a project, and at various 
other times it had been proposed to the Spanish and French govern- 
ments by disappointed and exiled Mexicans. 

After the overthrow of the Church party in 1860 a concerted 
movement was made to carry out this long projected measure. The 
Archbishop of Mexico had been banished; Miramon had fled to 
Spain, and was received with much consideration at the Court 
of Queen Isabella; and Almonte, one of the ablest and most ex- 
perienced of the conservative politicians, was in Paris. These and 
a number of other Mexican refugees, having been foiled in the 
arena of politics and defeated on the field of battle, had appealed 
the question of Mexican government and independence to the courts 
of European sovereigns. They proclaimed everywhere the inca- 
pacity of their countrymen for self-government; they narrated with 
holy horror the sacrilegious confiscation of the property of the 
church, and the outrages suffered by the clergy; they exaggerated 
the disorders and lawlessness; and, to fill the cup of their country's 
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iniquities and calamities, they cited the fact that a pure Indian 
had usurped the government of a people once ruled by the proud 
Castilians. 

These refugees appeared at a time when it well suited the pur- 
poses of Louis Napoleon to listen to their stor}^. His empire was at 
the height of its power and prestige, and after the happy results 
of his Italian campaign, he was looking for some field in which to 
employ a part of his large army and keep the attention of the 
French people diverted from internal politics to military adventure 
abroad. Hence his scheme for a Latin Empire on the American 
continent, which was to be a bulwark of the Faith, and a check to 
the spirit of American republicanism. 

The diplomatic history of this Intervention is a long and in- 
teresting one, but in brief can be summed up as follows : France, 
or rather Napoleon, had conceived the idea of taking advantage 
of the civil war in the United States and the disorders in Mexico 
to establish a monarchy in the latter country with a prince on the 
throne selected by him, subservient to French political and com- 
mercial interests. Spain became apprised of his intentions, and 
still cherishing a hope, if not of recovering her rule, at least of 
securing the throne for a Spanish prince, hurried off instructions 
to the Captain General at Havana to hasten forward the prepara- 
tions for an expedition to Mexico, and at the same time approached 
Napoleon with an offer of joint action. The project was one in 
which England had no heart, but the spirit of commercial greed 
which has too often influenced her warlike adventures, led her 
statesmen to believe that she ought not to allow France and Spain 
to monopolize the commercial benefits wliich might result from such 
an enterprise. 

Neither is it to be forgotten that tliis armed intervention was 
conceived and undertaken at a time when the United States was 
rent in twain by the greatest civil war of modem times and its 
power abroad almost paralyzed. This was the nation which had 
lighted the torch of democratic revolution and set in motion the 
spirit which had spread throughout tJie two continents of America, 
had twice overturned the monarchy in France, liad awakened the 
sleeping energies of the British middle classes to demand free par- 
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ticipation in the government, and had even penetrated the darkness 
and stupor of Spanish politics and at times stirred the Peninsula to 
the very foundations of its social life. This young giant, v^hich 
by its example had done so much to shake the foundations of Euro- 
pean thrones, and had stood as the jealous guardian of American 
independence from European interference, seemed in the eyes of 
the ruling statesmen of France, England, and Spain to be threatened 
with self-destruction, and certainly in no condition to put in prac- 
tice its much vaunted " Monroe doctrine ; " and hence their greater 
readiness to smother the Mexican Republic and establish in its stead 
a monarchy which would act as a check to the dangerous power of 
the American Union. 

But the triple alliance was of short duration. England and 
Spain soon penetrated the ambitious designs of Napoleon and with- 
drew from the compact. Their military expeditions were recalled, 
and France was left alone to carry out the designs of her Emperor. 
Treating the Mexican troops with disdain, the French army ad- 
vanced from the sea-coast to the interior, expecting an easy march 
to the Capital, but at Puebla in 1862 it assaulted the Mexican 
army in intrenched position and the veterans of the Crimean and 
the Italian campaigns were overwhelmingly defeated and driven 
back towards the coast. It required nearly a whole year to recover 
from this reverse, but in 1863 the largest and best equipped army 
ever seen in Mexico again moved forward towards the Capital, and it 
was manifest that the Mexicans would not again be able to offer any 
successful resistance. 

It was a dark era for the liberal party of Mexico, wearied by the 
long and terrible war of the Reform from which they had just 
emerged. They had fondly hoped for a period of peace in which to 
establish the principles of the new constitution and recover their 
wasted energies; but, in place of this, they were confronted with 
one of the most warlike and powerful nations of the earth, bent 
upon the destruction of their liberties. 

The Republican army a second time made a stand at Puebla, 
but was overpowered, and the way to the City of Mexico now lay 
open to the invaders. Congress, in view of the prospective trial 
upon which the country was entering, conferred upon the President, 
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the extraordinary war faculties contemplated by the constitation, 
and then adjourned, never again to re-assemble, until four years 
later, when the last foreign foe had been driven from Mexican soiL 
The President and his Ministers withdrew from the Capital and 
established the seat of government at San Luis Potosi. 

The French army, on its entrance into the city, was received with 
great demonstrations by the clergy and the reactionary party, but 
with sullen scorn by the masses of the people. 

And now commenced the denouement of the farce styled the 
Mexican Empire. Napoleon had already fixed upon the Arch- 
Duke Maximilian of Austria as the new Emperor. General Forey 
called together a body of Mexicans selected by him or under his 
direction from the clerical and monarchical ranks, and styled them 
** The Junta of Notables.^^ These so-called representatives of the 
people proceeded to pass a decree declaring (1st) that the Mexicaa 
nation adopted the monarchical form of government; (2d) that 
the Sovereign should bear the title of Emperor ; (3d) that the crown 
should be offered to Maximilian; and (4th) that if he should not 
accept it, the Emperor Napoleon was to select some other Catholic 
prince. A delegation was nominated to proceed to the Castle of 
Miramar and offer the crown to Maximilian. Meanwhile a regency, 
designated by the French general through the Junta of Notables, 
was entrusted with the civil administration, composed of the Arch- 
bishop, Almonte, and Salas. 

If I may be permitted to anticipate events somewhat, I can best 
illustrate how the Mexican people chose Maximilian their Emperor 
and its idterior effects on the "Notables" who took part in it, 
by narrating the experience of one of its members, as related by 

himself. Don Augustin , an hacendado, was the son of a 

prominent Mexican of the early days of the Republic, a devout 
churchman, a worthy citizen, and, though a decided opponent of the 
Liberal party, he sought to keep aloof from politics. One day he 
was surprised by an invitation to call on (Jen. Forey. He re- 
sponded to the invitation and was told that he had been made a 
member of the Junta of Notables, and it was desired that he would 
sign the petition to Maximilian to accept the crown. Don Augus- 
tin asked to be excused. The French general said he would give 
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him a few days to think about it. He was called again before the 
General and asked his decision. He said he still desired to be 
excused, and when urged, gave the reason that he owned estates in 
the country which would be laid waste by the Liberals and confiscated 
if the movement failed. Forey told him it was the wish of his em- 
peror (Napoleon) and that he must sign the petition. Don Augus- 
tin declined. He was then shown into a room in the palace where 
there were two or three other recusant Notables, and told that he 
would be kept a prisoner there a reasonable time, when, if he still 
refused, he would be sent to Martinique, Cayenne, or other convict 
colony, as the Emperor could not be trifled with in that way in his 
efforts to regenerate the country. Don Augustin concluded that 
there was nothing to be done but join in the petition, so he signed. 
Maximilian came, was received with a " great flourish of trumpets," 
and the petition of the Notables was published as evidence of the 
spontaneous choice of the Mexican nation. The Liberals saw Don 
Augustin^s name on the petition, and as soon as they had an oppor- 
tunity they made a raid upon his hacienda or plantation, carried off 
all his stock and valuable effects, burned his houses and improve- 
ments and left his estate in ruins. Maximilian promised to re- 
imburse him, but never had the money to spare. The Empire fell. 
Juarez returned to the Capital. Poor Augustine was imprisoned for 
six months to " whitewash " his loyalty and had to pay a fine of 
$12,000 for his " treason ! '' 

By such artifices as these it was sought to convince the world 
that the Mexican people had of their own free will changed their 
form of government, and under cover of such pretences Maximilian 
came to Mexico and ascended the throne erected and supported by 
French bayonets. 

In that very interesting publication "The Letters of John 
Lothrop Motley " there are frequent references to Maximilian while 
Motley was Minister at Vienna. They are valuable as showing 
what a clear insight he had into the visionary scheme. On Sep- 
tember 22, 1863, he writes : " Here in this Capital the great inter- 
est is about the new Mexican Empire. It is I believe unquestionable 
that the Arch-Duke is most desirous to go forth on the adventure. 
It is equally certain that the step is exceedingly unpopular in Aus- 
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tria. The deputation of the so-called notables is expected here this 
week, and then the conditions will be laid down on which Maximilian 
will consent to live in the bed of roses of Montezuma and Iturbide. 
****** The matter is a very serious and menacing one to 
us^' (the United States). And on the same day he writes in a 
humorous vein to Dr. Holmes : " Here about Vienna the trees have 
been almost stripped of foliage since the end of August. There is 
no glory in the grass nor verdure in anything. In fact we have noth- 
ing green here but the Arch-Duke Maximilian, who firmly believes 
that he is going forth to Mexico to establish an American empire, 
and that it is his divine mission to destroy the dragon of democracy 
and re-establish the true church, the Eight Divine, and all sorts 
of games. Poor young man ! '' (Motle/s Letters, Vol. 2, page 
143.) 

In his instructions to General Fore}^ Napoleon directed that 
the question of the form of government should be submitted to a 
vote of the people; and Maximilian in receiving the deputation of 
Notables at Miramar accepted the crown upon the express condition 
that their action should be ratified "by the universal vote of the 
nation.^' But no such vote was ever taken, and Maximilian finally 
received the triumphant march of the solid French columns through 
the central States as the acceptance by the people of the empire, 
and came to Mexico, entering the Capital in June 1864. He was 
received with great demonstrations of ostentatious loyalty by the 
clerg}', the rc-actionary party, and the French army; but with no 
outbursts of enthusiasm on the part of the masses of the people. 
He at once set up his new government and the pomp and show 
of a European court were sought to be introduced. It tickled the 
fancy of those Mexicans who belonged to the monarchical faction to 
become part of this parade, as members of the Emperor's house- 
hold or as government oflBcials, and to wear the decorations which 
his Imperial Majesty distributed with profusion. The lackeys were 
instructed in their new duties and efforts were industriously made to 
educate society and the people in regard to their changed relations ; 
but it was awkward work, and at best was little more than a 
mimicry of European royalty. 

At the outset of his administration, Maximilian found himself 
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confronted with a serious embarrassment. Soon after the French 
occupation the question arose as to what was to be done with the 
Church property which had been sequestered by the Juarez govern- 
ment^ the monasteries which had been closed, and the suppressed 
privileges of the clergy. The Kegency was ready to undo all the 
work which Juarez had done, and such was the general expectation. 
But it appeared that certain French residents had been large pur- 
chasers of the confiscated Church property; and these persons had 
succeeded in winning General Forey over to their protection. He 
induced two members of the Eegency to cany out his views, but the 
third member, the Archibishop, refused and strongly protested. But 
the French general ordered the courts to decide the question in favor 
of the owners of the property under the Juarez sales, and when the 
judges refused, he caused them to be removed, and more subservient 
ones appointed in their places. All of the archbishops and bishops in 
the country united in a most bitter and vindictive protest, but to no 
purpose. 

In this state of affairs Maximilian arrived, and the question 
was appealed to him. But he, too, influenced by French in- 
terests, decided in favor of the purchasers and against the restora- 
tion to the Church of its sequestered estates. He even went further 
still and issued a decree proclaiming freedom of worship and sub- 
stantially ratifying and confirming the laws of Reform. The Arch- 
bishop and clergy uttered a cry of horror, and the Pope addressed 
Maximilian an earnest letter beseeching him to change his course, 
but nothing could alter his resolution. Whereupon the clergy, 
following the tactics they had observed under the Republic, at once 
arrayed themselves in bitter hostility to the Empire, and began in- 
triguing for its failure. Nothing could more fully prove the wisdom 
of the policy adopted by Juarez towards the Church than this inci- 
dent in Maximilian's administration. The latter seeing the Church 
arraying itself against him, turned for support to the more liberal 
element and sought by all artifices and influences to induce mem- 
bers of the Liberal party to accept oflBce, appointing to high positions 
all prominent persons whom he could corrupt to abandon the liberal 
cause. And by this course of conduct he widened still more the 
breach with the Church. 
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As stated^ Juarez established the seat of his govemment at San 
Luis Potosi, on the occupation of the Capital by the French in 
1863, but it was not long permitted to remain there. The advance 
of the French army north compelled him to abandon that city and 
go to Saltillo, the Capital of the adjoining State. But the con- 
tinued approach of the French and the constant reverses of the 
Republican forces drove him thence to Monterey, and finally through 
the long desert region to Chihuahua, the Capital of the most north- 
em State of the Republic, and after a time, even there he was not 
permitted to remain, but pursued by French troops, he was forced to 
the very verge of the republic and at Paso del Norte on the Mexican 
side of the frontier of the United States he again set up his govem- 
ment in 1865, where it is said his followers were at one time reduced 
to twenty-two persons. 

But in the midst of the misfortunes which came thick and fast 
upon his country he never lost heart. Full of faith in the justice 
of his cause and confident that the Mexican people would never 
accept the invader and the Empire, with patient endurance and 
steady purpose, he never faltered in his determination to continue 
to uphold the cause of his country under every trial, and through 
these adversities it became his lot to give to the world a greater 
example of devotion to republican liberty than had fallen to that of 
any other ruler. His courage and constancy attracted the attention 
of America and Europe, and had a most marked effect upon both 
friends and foes. The latter felt that so long as Juarez remained 
the Empire coidd not have a sure foundation, and the republicans 
throughout the nation were inspirited to follow his example, and 
although driven from the open field by the French armies they only 
fled to the mountains to gather again and be ready to strike another 
blow. 

Maximilian, anxious to make some kind of terms with Juarez, sent 
him an invitation to meet him in a conference and offered him a dis- 
tinguished post of honor under the Empire. Juarez answered him 
courteously but said that, called by his oath to maintain the national 
integrity, his official duties would not allow him the time for a 
conference ; and he replied to the proposition to accept office under 
the Empire in these words : " It is certain. Sir, that the history 
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of our own times records the names of great traitors^ who have 
betrayed their oaths, their word, and their promises; who have been 
false to their own party and principles and even to their ante- 
cedents and all that is most sacred to the man of honor ; true, also, 
that in all these cases of treason, the traitor has been guided by the 
vile ambition of command and the insatiable desire of satisfying 
his own passions, and even his own vices ; but he who at present is 
charged with the trust of President of the Republic, emerging as he 
has from the obscure masses of the people, will succumb, if in the 
wisdom of Providence he must succumb, fulfilling his trust to the 
last, responding thus to the hope of the nation over which he pre- 
sides, and satisfying the inspirations of his own conscience/^ 

Driven from one post to another, the President continued to ad- 
dress his countrymen, informing them of the new change of govern- 
ment which adversity had forced him to make, and exhorted them 
to continue faithful, assuring them that the hour of the Eepublican 
triumph would certainly come. From Chihuahua he spoke thus: 
" That hour will come, do not doubt it, Mexicans, as it came to our 
fathers, the conquerors of 1821. Let us have hope, but let us hope 
working with the heroic resolution of Hidalgo and Zaragosa, with 
the activity of Morelos, and with the constancy and self denial of 
Guerrero, keeping alive and increasing the holy fire which must pro- 
duce the conflagration that will consume the tyrants and the trait- 
ors who profane our soil.^' And in the darkest hour of the struggle, 
when again publishing the new change of government to the ex- 
treme boundary of the country at Paso del Norte, he says : " In 
this place or in whatever other part of the Republic circumstances 
may require the government to go, the President will always do 
everything that is possible to fulfil his duties with firmness and 
constancy, complying thus with the wishes of the Mexican people, 
who cease not to struggle everywhere against the invader, and who 
necessarily must triumph at last in defense of their independence 
and of their republican institutions.** 

The years 1864 and 1865 were dark and gloomy days for the 
Republicans. Almost everywhere the imperial forces were successful 
in the campaigns, and all the combinations of the Republicans to 
attack weak and exposed points were only attended by partial and 
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transient successes. While the Republicans could not cope with 
their adversaries in the open field or in pitched battles, there never 
was a time in the days of the highest triumph of the Empire when 
there were not tens of thousands of Republicans under arms and 
commanded by responsible leaders. It is not to be denied that the 
state of warfare afforded an opportimity for bandits and outlaws to 
plunder and murder, but such acts were not countenanced by the 
Republican generals and cannot properly be charged against their 
cause. 

Maximilian, however, took advantage of this condition of affairs 
to publish a decree announcing that the Republican armies had been 
driven from the field, that Juarez had abandoned the country, and 
that the Empire was firmly established, and that, therefore, all who 
after that date (Oct. 3, 1865) were captured in arms or belonged to 
armed bands, should be instantly shot as outlaws. It was a most 
cruel and barbarous decree, based upon a false statement of facts, 
without justification, and executed with bloody ferocity. In the 
dark days of the American Revolution the British could with much 
more show of reason have issued such a decree, for the Mexican 
forces never were so reduced as were the Americans when Wash- 
ington was at Valley Forge; and the British were seeking to sub- 
due rebel subjects, while the Mexicans were fighting for their own 
country against foreign invaders and to maintain a long established 
independent government. Yet if Maximilian's decree had been 
enforced merely against guerrillas there might still be some justifi- 
cation for it; but it was applied to the regularly organized forces 
of the Republican army, and hundreds of Mexican soldiers 
were shot down after capture as outlaws, among them some 
of the best oflBcers and noblest patriots in the Republican service. 
The decree was so revolting to humanity that the American repre- 
sentative at Paris was instructed to remonstrate with Napoleon^s 
Minister of State in regard to it, and it was made to react at last 
upon its author with terrible effect. 

But the better day for the Republic, which Juarez had predicted 
with so much persistency and confidence, began to dawn upon the 
defeated but not disheartened liberals. 1866, the fifth year of the 
war, opened with a decidedly improved feeling for them everywhere 
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throughout the country. It was becoming apparent that the French 
had done their worst and were wearying of the contest. Their vic- 
tories were fruitless and the beaten Bepublicans only gathered again 
to inflict injuries upon them at every exposed point. " The myrmi- 
dons of Juarez/^ writes one of their generals, "are sweeping the 
country with a brand of blood." 

Juarez began a new change in his migratory government, — ^not 
fleeing before the victorious enemy, but following up their sullen 
retreat, and leaving El Paso, consecutively established himself at 
Chihuahua and Durango, and later at Zacatecus. As his generals 
advanced, their armies increased in numbers and in zeal, and the 
long down-cast Mexicans began to feel that their day of deliverance 
was drawing near. 

Meanwhile Maximilian was only seeing fresh di£5culties added 
to his already embarrassed situation. The American civil war was 
over and the United States began again to vindicate the principle 
of European non-intervention in American affairs and secured from 
Napoleon an agreement to withdraw the French troops from Mexico. 
Although this was foreseen by the outside world as a sure residt 
of the triumph of the Union cause, it appeared to come upon Maxi- 
milian as a complete surprise. He had not believed that Napoleon 
could abandon and betray him. Forthwith Almonte was dis- 
patched to Paris to prevent is possible the catastrophe, and when 
the danger became more imminent the Empress wife, more high- 
spirited and ambitious than he, undertook the double mission of 
winning over Napoleon and appeasing the anger of the offended 
Pope. 

Preparing for the worst, Maximilian pushed forward the reor- 
ganization of and impressment for the native Mexican imperial 
corps. There was besides a formidable force of foreign levies made 
np of Austrian, Belgian, and other mercenaries, which at one time 
numbered about 20,000. With these two elements united he might 
hope to supply in part the departure of the retiring French and 
make head against the growing Bepublican hosts, but for the fact 
that his treasury was empty, his outstanding engagements heavy, 
and his expenses increasing. In his perplexity he began to repent 
of his treatment of the Church, and in desperation, reversing his 
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policy, he threw himself into the arms of the Clergy, dismissing his 
liberal ministers and appointing conservatives in their stead, hoping 
thus to revive the fortunes of his drooping cause. 

The 16th of September, the Mexican Independence day, was 
celebrated with great pomp, the Emperor going in state to the 
cathedral to hear a " Te Deum ; '^ and on returning to the palace, 
in response to a congratulatory address, he replied in what would 
seem a mockery of the situation, felicitating the Mexicans on their 
national independence, and in the course of his reply said : " Not- 
withstanding all my difficulties, I shall not prove vacillating in my 
obligations; a Hapsburg never deserts an arduous post/^ And yet 
within a few weeks, we find him abandoning the Capital en route 
for the port of Vera Cruz, fully intending to lay down his crown 
and leave the country forever. He seemed to be utterly broken in 
his hopes and in spirit. 

Almonte and the Empress had failed to shake the resolution of the 
treacherous Napoleon ; and the poor Empress, as the last remaining 
stay of the falling Empire, had gone to Rome to intercede with 
Pio Nono, but remembering how Maximilian had refused to listen 
to his appeal in behalf of the Mexican Church bereft of its property 
and its privileges, the Holy Father, too, turned a deaf ear to her 
cry, and that proud-spirited woman, disenchanted of all her im- 
perial dreams and oppressed with the weight of her cares, went out 
from his presence a hopeless lunatic. No wonder that Maximilian 
wished to flee from the scene of his disappointed ambition and the 
wreck of his fame and fortune. He was overtaken at Orizaba by 
commissioners from the Capital, who insisted that he could not in 
honor abandon the cause or the men who had linked their fortunes 
with his, and who tried to convince him that there was still hope 
to establish the Empire. He hung between doubt and decision for 
some weeks, but at last returned to the Capital, announcing his de- 
termination to adhere to " the work of regeneration," as he termed 
it, at all hazards and to the uttermost. 

The sixth and last year of the war opened gloomy enough for 
the Empire. It only held the four important cities of Mexico, 
Queretaro, Puebla, and Vera Cruz, with not more than one-fifth 
of the country. The story of that campaign is soon told. Maxi- 
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milian himself, with a heroic desperation worthy of a better cause, 
led his army of ten thousand men against the advancing forces of 
the Epublicans, who were now largely superior in numbers as well 
as spirits. He was surrounded and driven into Queretaro, and after 
a well sustained siege, the entire imperial army was captured. 
Maximilian and the two Mexican commanders of his troops, Mira- 
mon and Mejia, were arraigned before a court martial, under the 
provisions of a law enacted in January, 1862, before the war began, 
as criminals against the independence and safety of the Republic, 
against the laws of nations and the public order and peace, were 
condemned to death, and executed in the presence of the ^rmy on 
the 19th of June 1867. 

Macauley referring to the execution of Charles I says : " Men 
who die on the scaffold for political offences almost always die well.'* 
This was eminently true of Maximilian. His whole conduct, from 
the time he finally decided to remain in the country and link his 
fortunes to the fate of the Empire, was thoroughly manly and disin- 
terested. He had faults aad weaknesses, but cowardice was not one 
of them. On the morning of that Summer day when he stood on 
the brow of the Cerro de la Campana, near the scene of his cap- 
ture, in the lovely valley of Queretaro, he pleasantly said to his 
advocate : " What a beautiful sky ! It is just like this I should have 
wished the day of my death to be ! After addressing some words of 
encouragement to his two generals who were to be shot at the same 
moment, and embracing them, his last words were : " May my blood 
seal up the misfortunes of my adopted country. Long live Mexico.'* 
Then with one foot forward, lifting his eyes towards heaven, he 
calmly pointed to his breast, and the fatal volley was fired which 
sent the three prisoners into eternity together, and the curtain 
dropped upon the said tragedy of the Mexican Empire. 

The execution of Maximilian was received in Europe with a feel- 
ing of indignation and was generally condemned by the civilized 
world; but time has greatly modified that judgment. The re- 
sponsibility for the act rests upon President Juarez, inspired by 
his chief Minister of State, Senor Lerdo de Tejada, his successor 
in the presidency ; but it is doubtful if, under similar circumstances, 
any other ruler or people would have acted diflferently. Legalized 
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regicide is not an unknown event in Europe. In the case of 
Charles I and Louis XVI the English and the French beheaded their 
own hereditary sovereigns; but in the person of Maximilian the 
Mexicans could see only a foreign usurper, who had come to overturn 
their long established institutions, who had deluged the land in 
blood, caused them to exhaust their resources and burden the nation 
with an immense debt. It is a fact not generally known that after 
the Junta of Notables had offered him the crown, an intelligent 
Mexican, sent as a commissioner by the constitutional government, 
waited upon Maximilian at Miramar, explained to him the whole 
situation, and warned him that he was not the choice of the nation 
and that it would not receive him. 

Let us illustrate the question by the supposition that at the close 
of the American civil war, after slavery had been abolished by 
constitutional amendment and the Southern States had accepted the 
results of the contest, Jefferson Davis and General Lee had gone to 
Europe and enlisted France, England, or other powerful nations of 
the old world in favor of the restoration of slavery, upon a promise 
to establish an Empire and place a prince of the house of Bona- 
parte, or of Hanover on the throne; that these nations had dis- 
patched large armies and powerful fleets to America, kindled anew 
secession and rebellion, and brought upon the Union a conflict of 
much greater proportions than the one from which it had just 
emerged with exhausted resources and depreciated credit ; that the 
President and Cabinet had been driven out of Washington and a 
Bonaparte prince been crowned in the Capital as Emperor of the 
United States; that the armies of the Union had been driven from 
the open field and when they still sought to resist the invader in the 
mountains, the wilderness and the swamps, by order of the new 
Emperor the officers and soldiers when captured were shot down as 
highwaymen and outlaws; that the lawful President and Cabinet 
had been driven to Pittsburg, pursued to Cincinnati, followed to 
Chicago, chased out of St. Paul, and only escaped the fate of cap- 
tured soldiers by taking refuge in the desert mountains of the head 
waters of the Missouri on the British frontier; but that after six 
years of terrible war, after tens of thousands of the best sons of 
America had been slaughtered as outlaws and the whole country 
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laid waste, finally the day of deliverance came, and the so-called 
Emperor, Mr. Davis, and Greneral Lee had been captured, — what 
would have been their fate ? 

Mutatis mutandis, this was the case of the Mexican people and 
their President. Juarez was not blood-thirsty in his character, as 
his leniency to the other foreign invaders and native traitors 
proved. He and Senor Lerdo, as farsighted statesmen, felt that 
this outrage upon national sovereignty and independence should be 
visited with such an exemplary punishment that the event would 
stand in history as a lesson and a warning to all European sover- 
eigns against interference in the affairs of the American Republics. 

Sometimes the question is mooted whether the Mexicans would 
have regained their independence but for the active support of the 
United States in requiring Napoleon to withdraw his troops, and 
the steadfast recognition and sympathy extended to the Republican 
Government. The United States did no more than duty to its 
ovm future safety and interests dictated, and if this course had a 
material influence in hastening the conclusion of the contest, it no 
more detracts from the glory due to the Mexicans than does the 
alliance with Prance lessen the honor of the Americans in achiev- 
ing their independence from Great Britain in 1783. 

There was only one possible contingency which could have made 
the Maximilian Empire a success, and that was the triumph of the 
Southern Confederacy and an alliance offensive and defensive be- 
tween these two new governments, supported by the active sym- 
pathy of the European monarchies. But fortunately the Southern 
rebellion and the European intervention were disasterous failures, 
and the two sister republics, emerging from the terrible conflict of 
fire and blood, have each placed in the foundation principles of their 
governmental edifice a comer-stone omitted by the patriots wha 
gained their independence and which brought untold evils upon 
their descendents — freedom to the slave and religious enfranchise- 
ment to the citizen. 



JTJEISDICTION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN BOUNDARY CASES. 

By HANNIS TAYLOR, LL.D., 
Professor of the History of English Law, 

When the Supreme Court exercises its original jurisdiction in 
a boundary controversy between states, it applies international law 
to sovereign communities with the coercive authority to enforce its 
decree. In that aspect it presents the ideal of an international 
tribunal which the world of to-day is striving to realize. The evolu- 
tion of this element of jurisdiction is rich in historical interest. 
The soil upon which the English colonies in America were planted 
was granted to them as terra regis by the English crown; it was 
not granted to them as folkland by the English parliament. The 
charters under which the colonial governments were organized were 
likewise royal grants ; they were not concessions from the English 
legislature. In contemplation of English law the whole group of 
colonial governments, created or confirmed by royal charters, were 
corporations created by the king and subject, like others of their 
kind, to his visitorial power, and to the power of his courts to dis- 
solve them in a proper case presented for that purpose. There- 
fore the first supreme authority to which the colonial corporations 
looked for final adjudication was the king in council, who settled 
boundary controversies between colony and colony prior to the Revo- 
lution. "In council the king had no original judicial power. Penn. 
vs. Baltimore 1 Ves. Sr. 447. He decided on appeals from the colon- 
ial courts; settled boundaries, in virtue of his prerogative, where 
there was no agreement; but if there is a disputed agreement, the 
king cannot decree on it, and therefore the council remit it to be de- 
termined in another place, on the foot of the contract. Penn. vs. 
Baltimore, 1 Ves. Sr. 447. In virtue of his prerogative where 
there was no agreement the king acts, not as a judge, but as the 
sovereign acting by the advice of his council, the members where- 
of do not and cannot sit as judges.^^ Rhode Island vs. Massa- 
chusetts, 12 Pet 739. 
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As the Articles of Confederation failed to provide an organized 
judiciary. Congress was made "the last resort on appeal in all 
disputes and differences/' then subsisting or which thereafter might 
arise " between two or more states concerning boundary jurisdiction, 
or any other cause whatever/' the authority so conferred to be exer- 
cised by a special tribunal to be organized in the mode prescribed 
in those articles, and its judgment to be j&nal and conclusive. The 
special tribunal thus created seems to have been far from effective, 
as "it is a part of the public history of the United States, of 
which we can not be judicially ignorant, that at the adoption of the 
constitution there were existing controversies between eleven states 
respecting their boundaries, which arose under their respective char- 
ters, and had continued from the first settlement of the colonies/* 
There can be no doubt that the framers of the constitution of 1787, 
in creating the Supreme Court of the United States, with juris- 
diction to determine "controversies between two or more states'* 
had boundary controversies specially in mind. As Mr. Justice 
Baldwin said, in Rhode Island vs. Massachusetts 12 Pet. 724: 
" It is not known that there were any such controversies then ex- 
isting other than those which relate to boundary, and it would be a 
most forced construction to hold that these were excluded from 
judicial cognizance and that it was to be confined to controver- 
sies to arise prospectively on other subjects." 

As the Supreme Court when exercising original jurisdiction pos- 
sesses both common law and equity powers, the question arose at an 
early day whether a boundary controversy should be tried on the 
law side or on the equity side. From the outset it was admitted 
that when a case at law was presented a jury could be empaneled, 
and in more than one instance verdicts were rendered. The obvious 
inconvenience of trying vast and intricate controversies involving 
the boundaries of states soon suggested however that a way should be 
found through which the equity powers of the court could be sub- 
stituted. In Fowler vs. Lindsay, 3 Dall. 411, Mr. Justice Wash- 
ington said : " I will not say that a state could sue at law for such 
an incorporeal right as that of sovereignty and jurisdiction ; but even 
if a court of law would not afford a remedy, I can see no reason 
why a remedy should not be obtained in a court of equity. The 
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State of New York might, I think, file a bill against the State of 
Connecticut praying to be quieted as to the boundaries of the dis- 
puted territory ; and this court in order to effectuate justice, might 
appoint commissioners to ascertain and report those boundaries/' 
The basis of such a jurisdiction was stated more in detail in Bhode 
Island vs, Massachusetts, 12 Pet. 738 where it was said : " If the 
question concerning the boundaries of contiguous pieces of land, 
manors, lordships or counties palatine, arises within the realm, it 
was cognizable in the high court of chancery in an appropriate case ; 
a mere question of title to any defined part was cognizable only by 
ejectment or real action in a court of law ; which were in either case 
judicial questions. Penn. vs. Baltimore, 1 Ves. Sr. 446, 447. If 
between counties palatine, boundary involved not only right of soil, 
but the highest franchise known to the law of England, jura regalia, 
to the same extent as the king in right of the crown and royal juris- 
diction, * * his jurisdiction, his royalties, and jura regalia, etc., 
existed or disappeared, according as a chancellor should decree as to 
a boundary." Because then the court of chancery in England pos- 
sessed jurisdiction when the boundaries of counties palatine were in 
question, such controversies drawing after them " not only the right 
of soil, but the highest franchise known to the law of England, 
jura regalia/^ — ^the Supreme Couri;, sitting as a couri; of equity, pos- 
sesses jurisdiction over boundary controversies between states because 
not only the title to soil, but the right to political jurisdiction over 
it is involved. A curious illustration of the reproduction of Eng- 
lish legal ideas in the jurisprudence of the United States. 

After this preface I will attempt to state briefly the merits of 
the last boundary controversy, that of Louisiana vs. Mississippi, 
which has engaged the attention of the Supreme Court. The growth 
of the oyster industry in that pari; of the world where that bivalve 
reaches perhaps its highest degree of perfection has brought on a 
controversy as to the title of an archipelago of islands situated 
southeast of the junction of the Regolets with the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and covering an area about thiri;y miles long by 
twenty wide. As described by the Fish Commission, " The land con- 
stitutes a low-ljdng archipelago of irregular islands, separated from 
one another by shallow bays, muddy lagoons, and tori:uou8 bayous,. 
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the area of water being somewhat greater than that of the land/* 
The leading issue of fact in the case arises out of the contention 
of Louisiana that at the time of her admission as a state (1812) 
the islands in question were not such, but a part of her mainland. 
On the other hand it is claimed — that the islands have always been 
such, having been found as islands in a shallow sea by alluvium 
brought down in the waters of the Mississippi river. Thus a grave 
geological question arose involving the process through which were 
formed all lands within the delta of the mighty river, including 
of course that upon which is situated the city of New Orleans. The 
testimony of Professor Stubbs, the state geologist of Louisiana 
presents certain facts which are full of interest to a layman not 
acquainted with geological phenomena. For instance he says that 
" a great deal of the sediment carried down to the Gulf has its very 
finest particles deposited and when very high tides come and sweep 
over the surrounding country for miles around, there might be a 
very small deposit but so little it would be inconsequential ; for in- 
stance, the peninsula of Florida has been built up by the Gulf 
Stream carrying the sediment from the Mississippi and as it turns 
the coast of Florida and goes up and touches it and Cuba it is de- 
posited there and it is building up Cuba, so that geologically speak- 
ing some of these days Florida and Cuba will be united but that is 
a very slow growth." Many citizens of the United States will be 
surprised to learn that the annexation of Cuba is to be worked out in 
that way. And yet it seems to be certain, geologically speaking, 
that some day a journey may be made by rail from New York to 
Havana. Scarcely less strange is the statement that through the 
process of subsidence the land upon which the city of New Orleans 
now stands is sinking at the rate of four feet a century. Professor 
Stubbs says : " We have had throughout all time from the earliest 
geological times, upheavals and subsidences, going on in al] parts 
of the world. The subsidence has been due to the transferring of 
matter by various agencies from one section of the globe to the 
other and putting increased weight upon another portion of the 
earth, and you must recall the fact that the interior of the earth is 
liquid and when subjected to great pressure will break forth into 
volcanoes, mountain ridges, etc. We find that this transference of 
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matter causing an increased pressure at certain places has caused 
subsidence so gradual that the average individual never notices it, 
and while subsidence is going on in another part, and by these sub- 
sidences and upheavals we have had all the changes we have had on 
the globe at present. Now, it has been found in the course of study 
by all geologists that the entire Mississippi river coast, the coast of 
Louisiana around the Mississippi river has been undergoing this sub- 
sidence ever since the discovery of this country, and the rate is put 
down at about four or five feet a century, and all of the land around 
the mouth of the Mississippi river is gradually sinking at the rate 
of four or five feet a century. Therefore we find that a great deal of 
the Mississippi river alluvium, the old original mud lumps or mud 
islands or deposits from the Mississippi river once above the soil, 
are now beneath the clay, that occurred before the alluvium deposit 
that extends from Morgan City around, you may as well say, to 
Pearl river." The same witness went on to say that as a practical 
proof of such subsidence, under the city of New Orleans, at a depth 
of 180 to 300 feet have been found living cypress stumps, good and 
undecayed specimens of that wood. Little as this geological tes- 
timony has to do with the real merits of the case in question, it is 
full of interest from a scientific point of view. 

If the court holds that the archipelago of islands in question was 
such in 1812 as it was beyond all doubt, then Louisiana can only 
hope to recover such islands as are within nine miles of her coast. 
That claim Mississippi disputes because such islands, up to the 
eastern coast line of Louisiana, are within the grant giving to the 
former " all islands within six leagues of the shore, to the Perdido 
Eiver." The litigation has grown out of the fact that the grants of 
islands to the two states conflict, and that conflict the court must 
reconcile, if it can, by judicial construction. 

The case is full of interest to the cartographer because over 
sixty maps were put in evidence from the map makers of every 
nationality engaged in that work during the last three centuries. 
Such maps illustrate the evolution of geographical knowledge from 
the first dim glimpses of the discoverer up to the perfect products 
of our Coast and Geodetic Survey based upon the careful surveys 
made according to trigonometrical methods. In discussing the 
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worthlessness of maps in boundary controversies one counsel read an 
extract from Sir Travers Twiss' " The Oregon Question " which il- 
lustraftes in a very amusing way the manner in which a certain 
great globe was manufactured for our State Department. Sir 
Travers says : " The history, however, of this globe is rather curious. 
It was ordered of Mr. Malby (not Maltby) for the department of 
State, at Washington before Mr. Everett quitted his post of Minister 
of the United States in this country. It no doubt deserves the com- 
mendation bestowed upon it by Mr. Buchanan, for Mr. Malby manu- 
factures excellent globes but the globe sent to Washington was 
not made from the plates used on the globes published under the 
sanction of ^ The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,* 
though this is not said by way of disparagement to it. The Society, 
in its maps, has carried the boundary line west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, along the 49th parallel to the Columbia river, and thence 
along that river to the sea; but in its globes the line is not marked 
beyond the Eocky Mountains. Mr. Malby knowing that the globe 
ordered of him was intended for the Department of State, at Wash- 
ington, was led to suppose that it would be more satisfactorily com- 
pleted, as it was an American order, if he coloured in, for it is not 
engraved, the boundary line proposed by the commissioners of the 
United States.'* It thus appears that cartographers as well as milli- 
ners sometimes add a special flounce or furbelow to tickle the 
fancy of a desirable customer. And so geography is made. 



THEORETICAL " PERMANENT NEUTRALITY '' IN 

POLITICAL PRACTICE. 
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Apart and distinct from the general principles of international 
law governing the rules of neutrality, which form an important 
chapter in every serious work from Hugo Grotius' De jure belli ei 
pacis on, there are special rules and regulations consecrated by 
written, though not always very distinct, international agreements 
relating to some minor European States as well as to the Kongo 
Free State.' 

The first neutralization of a State dates back only to the West- 
phalian Peace (1648) when the independence of the Swiss Con- 
federacy was recognized for having kept aloof from the conflicts 
of the Thirty Years' War, and its permanent neutrality admitted 
by all the interested treaty powers of Europe. Aside from the 
reservation made by several great powers, notably the Holy Roman 
Empire, and France (by the treaty of March 7, 1689), of recruit- 
ing voluntary Swiss troops for their armies, this neutrality and 
joint guarantee of Swiss independence and political integrity was 
held sacred up to the time of the French Revolution and the exi- 
gencies of the Napoleonic wars. But the act of the Vienna Con- 
gress, June 9, 1815, reiterated the perpetual neutrality of Switzer- 
land which, however, was again forced into the coalition against 
Napoleon, who had escaped from Elba. Only after the so-called 
Hundred Days of Napoleon's final gigantic struggle which ended 
at Waterloo, was the neutrality of Switzerland definitely and sol- 
emnly guaranteed by the declaration of Paris, November 20, 1815, 
between France and the four great allied powers which guaranteed 
" as necessary for the maintenance of the European equilibrium 
the perpetual integrity and inviolability of the Swiss Confederacy. 
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^ The bibliogTaphic material of the princii>al works on " perpetual neu- 
trality" (l^tats neutres ou pacifiques & titre permanent) may be found 
in Calvo, Droit International^ vol. IV, pp. 486-499. 
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This perpetual neutrality was, however, seriously threatened 
twice, not without faults committed by the Swiss government, both 
times from Prussia. A Prussian district, Neufch&tel, encouraged 
by the neighboring Republic, had broken away from Prussia, and 
constituted itself a republican government, but an attempt of the 
Prussian royalist party to abolish the republican constitution ended 
fatally for the former. By the London protocol of 1852 Prussian 
sovereignty over Neufch&tel was recognized by the great powers. 
In the protection of his rights the King of Prussia came to the 
verge of war with Switzerland, but the weak king having renounced 
the rights conceded to him by the great powers in 1852, Neufch&tel 
now forms a Swiss canton. 

Bismarck recapitulated those events in the Diet, February 6, 
1888 : " Already in 1857 the NeufchStel question threatened us 
with war; this has not become widely known. But the late king 
(Frederick William IV) sent me at that time to Paris to negotiate 
with Napoleon concerning the passage of Prussian troops for an 
attack against Switzeriand. The signij&cance of that move, the far- 
reaching danger of a conflagration, the possibility of complications 
with France as well as with other powers, everybody will understand 
to whom I tell these facts. Emperor Napoleon was not disinclined 
to make these complications the basis of a warlike movement. My 
negotiations in Paris were cut short by the king's amicable arrange- 
ment with Austria and Switzerland. Bui the danger of war was 
indeed threatening in that year," 

Again, in 1889, when Switzerland offered a refuge (Asylrecht) 
to German revolutionists against secret (Jerman police oflScers, a 
despatch and instruction sent by Bismarck to Mr. von Billow, Ger- 
man envoy at Bern, June 9, 1889, discloses a rather hostile frame 
of mind, bent on coercion : " If Switzerland admits further on that 
German revolutionists from her territory threaten the inner peace 
and the security of the Empire, then the Imperial Grovernment will 
be forced — in common with the allied powers — to examine the ques- 
tion in how far Swiss neutrality is in harmony with the guarantees 
of order and peace without which the welfare of the other European 
powers cannot exist. After integral parts of the treaties upon 
which the neutrality of Switzerland rests, have become nuga- 
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tory by the course of events (i. e., the indiflference of the Swiss 
government to the dangers and injury which threaten the friendly 
powers protecting Swiss neutrality by the machinations directed 
against them from Swiss territory and by the connivance of the 
Swiss authorities). The obligation of the Confederacy, as com- 
pensation for the protection of its neutrality by the powers, requires 
that she do not tolerate that the peace and security of other powers 
be endangered/' Bismarck's threat is indeed undisguised, and- 
proves what the conception of permanent neutralization really sig- 
nifies in the practice of international politics. 

The events leading to the neutralization, with collective guaran- 
tees by the great powers, of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, the 
United Ionian Islands, and the Kongo Free State, are too complex 
to be treated at length in this limited space, though the three 
questions are of the greatest interest and wide-reaching purport. 

The Luxemburg question, and its dangers for the peace of West- 
em Europe, which brought about neutralization of that little State, 
as the only means of avoiding a devastating war, is closely con- 
nected with Franco-Grerman-Netherlandish history during the nine- 
teenth century. By the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, Luxemburg 
was made a grand duchy, and forming a sovereign State of the 
Germanic Confederation, it was turned over to the King of the 
Netherlands as a compensation for Nassau. The King of Holland, 
by dint of this possession, was thus made a voting member of the 
(Jermanic Confederation, in the same manner as the King of 
Denmark was as long as he was Duke of Schleswig-Holstein. Lux- 
emburg participated in the Belgian revolt against Holland, and in 
the final adjustment of 1839 part of it was ceded to Belgium, while 
the rest was joined as a grand duchy with Holland by personal 
union. By the treaties of 1839 the London Conference had placed 
Luxemburg under the protection of the five great powers. When 
Prussia, in 1866, defeated Austria, which had the hegemony of the 
Gtermanic Confederation, and removed her from that position, 
practically making her a Slavic-Magyar State, the King of Holland 
severed his relation with (Jermany, as grand duke of Luxemburg, 
by having brought about the neutralization of the latter State. 
But the capital still remained a strong fortress and was garrisoned 
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by the Prussians, which was indeed an anomaly and a parody on 
neutrality. Recognizing this fact, the reunion of an international 
conference in London, 1867, brought about a treaty that Luxem- 
burg, under the guarantee of Austria, Prance, England, Prussia, 
and Russia, should constitute from that time on a permanently 
neutral State, that the rule of the house of Orange should con- 
tinue, as well as the Customs Union with Germany, but that, in 
consequence, the fortress of Luxemburg must be destroyed and the 
Prussian garrison definitively withdrawn. 

This happy result was, however, attained with utmost difi&culty 
after a war between France and Germany had been narrowly 
averted in 1867. The Luxemburg question raised by France, to 
acquire Germanic, if not German, territory as a compensation for, 
and counterweight to, Prussia's aggrandizement, as a consequence 
of the Austrian war, served Bismarck simply as a diplomatic object 
to inflict upon France an unbloody defeat. 

Inspiring France with the belief that the North German Confed- 
eration had no special interest in the fate of Luxemburg, he found, 
however, when the negotiations of a possible sale of the grand 
duchy by the King of Holland to France leaked out, that the 
German national spirit strongly revolted against the alienation of 
that old Teutonic land which is driven like a wedge between the 
three countries, France, Belgium, and Prussia. The cession of 
Luxemburg to France with the formal consent of Prussia was im- 
possible, and thus the transaction necessarily failed, and the old 
theory of perpetual neutrality was revived and diplomatically re- 
asserted, t. e,, the treaty of 1839 reinstated. 

Nevertheless, when the inevitable war broke out three years later, 
both the belligerents bound themselves again solemnly during the 
war to respect the neutrality of Luxemburg as long as it would be 
respected by the other party. And when Bismarck, in a circular 
note of December 3, 1870, complained that the French violated the 
neutrality of the grand duchy in various ways, e. g., transportation 
of provisions from Luxemburg for a near French fortress, the 
passage of French officers and soldiers on the Luxemburg railways 
to avoid and circumvent the German posts, etc., the question of 
" perpetual " neutrality was again reopened, and the British pleni- 
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potentiary, Lord Stanley, had the words collective guarantee in- 
serted in the new treaty, meaning that in case of violation of 
neutrality by any power all the signatory powers of the treaty 
could be called upon to give their collective action so that no one 
power could be called upon to act alone or separately. 

Thus all the events connected with the neutralization of Luxem- 
burg prove again, in the light of history, that perpetual neutrality 
is always to be understood cum grano salts, when a force majeure 
of self-interest makes it incumbent upon a belligerent power to 
resort from the " grey theory ^' of good-will toward the weak to the 
living issue of self-preservation. 

Our next and most important theme is the international position 
of the Kingdom of Belgium, which, although small in area, is 
industrially, culturally, and politically perhaps the most advanced 
and progressive country in Europe, and its weight and wealth, if 
thrown in the balance of one of the two first-rate powers to its 
south or east, would give it a preponderating power over any pos- 
sible European rival. It flanks two large sides of France and 
Germany, and limits the area of possible mutual aggression so long 
as Belgian territory remains " perpetually neutral," t. e., inviolable 
and inviolate. According to the arrangement at the Vienna Con- 
gress, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, reconstructed with and 
fortified by all the territory now called Belgium, was to oppose a 
strong barrier to any invasion of German territory by France. 
When Belgium separated herself from Holland by revolution in 
1831, the great powers of Europe, to prevent the upsetting of the 
European balance of power by the new State with a rich and strong 
people tending either to France or to Prussia, felt morally com- 
pelled to impose upon Belgium the situation of a permanently 
neutral State. Article 7 of the treaty concluded in London, No- 
vember 15, 1831, between England, Austria, Belgium, France, and 
Russia, relating to the separation of Belgium from Holland, de- 
clared that "la Belgique, dans les limites qui lui sont reconnues, 
formcra xm Etat independent et perpetuellement neutre, Elle sera 
tenue d'observer cette neutrality k regard d tons les autres Etats." 

But even the declaration of Belgian independence and neutrality 
by the representatives of the great powers was considered merely as 
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the lesser evil; the other alternative was absorption by France. 
When King William of Holland complained at St Petersburg of 
the ^^ treason '^ of the Bussian ambassadors, the latter ' excused them- 
selves in a despatch to Emperor Nidiolas/who was just drowning 
the Polish revolution in blood, that ^ any attempt to put the Bel- 
gians back under the sceptre of the King of Holland would have 
thrown them into the arms of France, and that the independence of 
Belgium was better than a French occupation/' 

At the same time the Austrian representative, Wessenberg, re^ 
ported to Vienna: ** We did not dare to risk any opposition in the 
face of the fact that France arms from head to foot and bums 
with impatience to cross the frontier. I realize all the painful and 
regrettable features of this measure (t. e., the declaration of Bel- 
gian independence) in which we took part. However, it saves us 
the necessity of war, prevents the incorporation of Belgium into 
France, and puts a limit to the extension of Jacobinism ( t. «., 
French republicanism) .*' * 

A close scrutiny of the documents at the cradle of Belgian inde- 
pendence and neutrality reveals the fact plainly that British influ- 
ence was decisive in the debates resulting in the happy conclusion 
of the birth of Belgium. 

The Memoirs of Prince Tallejrrand reveal unmistakably the fact 
that the French Government fostered the plan of the partition of 
Belgium: "Since Belgium rejects the house of Nassau (Orange), 
and since King Louis Philippe consents under ho circumstances to 
the election of the Duke of Nemours as a sovereign for the new 
State, there is only one means to reconcile everything : the partition 
of Belgium ; by proceeding to the partition in such a manner as to 
interest the neighboring powers, their consent will certainly be 
obtained. Thus one part will be given to the King of the Nether- 
lands; Prussia will have her share, and that of Prance will be the 
most considerable. But as it would be impossible to obtain this 
result without the consent of England, she must also have her 
share, and she will receive the port of Antwerp with the course of 

' Prince Lieven, and Matuszewic to Tsar Nicholas, Dep. 24» 1830. 
'Wessenberg to Metternich, Dec. 24, 1830. 
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the Scheldt river up to the sea." Such a plan was attempted to be 
foisted upon Talleyrand by Count de Flahaut, emissary of the 
French cabinet, who came to London expressly to make it accept- 
able to the former. But Talleyrand declared that he would rather 
have his hand cut oflf than sign such an act (insense, dangereux, 
oppose au maintien d'une paix durable).* 

But even Belgian patriots, induced by the troubled condition of 
the country, and fearful of a restoration of the house of Nassau, 
favored the idea of a Belgian union with Prance.' Since that time 
the word of Flahaut, " Ce que demandent les Beiges, ce que d^sirent 
les Frangais, est cette reunion et bientot nous serous hors d'etat de 
Pempecher," was never silenced. The plenipotentiaries of the other 
powers assembled in London xmderstood and dreaded the situation, 
and endeavored with all their might to find a solution and to ter- 
minate the intrigues and ambitions which complicated the Belgian 
question. And to obviate the French danger, and in a spirit of 
hostility toward France, the idea which inspired the declaration 
of perpetual neutrality, was conceived, which required the same 
sacrifice from all the strong neighbors of keeping the hands off 
that precious morsel of territory, and place Belgium outside of 
the ambitions and interested purposes of France, Germany, and 
England, especially the former power. "Thanks to the protocol 
of January 20th a bridle was put on the cupidity of France which 
was so excited at that time,'* are Wessenberg^s words. 

It is realized, then, that perpetual neutrality does not rest so 
much, as the text-books on international law teach, on the good will 
of the great powers to place the security of a small and feeble State 
xmder the collective guarantee of one or several great powers, in the 
case of wars to which such a State should desire to remain a 
stranger, but the intention was to place a permanent barrier against 
the encroachments of a powerful neighbor, favored by the topo- 
graphic situation of such a minor State, whose success and terri- 
torial expansion, though temporary, would endanger the safety of 
the other belligerent, and considerably disturb the balance of power. 

* M^moires de Tallyrand, voL III, p. 411. 

"FL de Lannoy, Origines Diplomatiques de rind6p. Beige, Louvain» 
1903. 
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After many difficulties and vicissitudes, when the partition always 
remained a mooted question, which was solely prevented by Eng- 
land," in spite of all intrigues and conflioting interests, a German 
prince, Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg, but closely related to the British 
royal family, was elected king. Lord Palmerston facilitated his 
access to the Belgian throne by Tepresenting him as a European 
candidate, saying : " If we desire Leopold, by default of a 
Prince of Orange, it is because we believe that he will become a 
good Belgian king, that he will not be any more English than 
French, that he will consider merely his own interests and those of 
the State whose chief he will be." 

All these hopes were realized by the election, and the peaceful 
progress of the country within 75 years is quite unparalleled in his- 
tory. Former experiences in Belgian history naturally led the 
dynasty and the people to a purely national policy oscillating 
neither towards the one or the other of the two powerful neighbors, 
though the cultural proclivities naturally tend toward the Gallo- 
Eoman civilization on the part of the Walloon' element of the 
kingdom, while the Flemish portion of the people are strongly con- 
scious of their Germanic origin and language. According to the 
word of the excellent historian, Ed. Descamps, La Neutralite de la 
Belgique, Bruxelles, 1902, the avowed Belgian policy is now : " L'os- 
cillation trop prononcee de la Belgique vers Pun ou vers Tautre de ses 
puissants voisins, a pour cons^uence en quelque sorte fatale, una 
serie de malheurs pour notre pays, une s^rie de perturbations pour 
PEurope. D'autre part, chaque fois que la Belgique, par sa volont6 
ou par Feffet de circonstances, s'est trouv6e en mesure de ne point 
pencil er vers Vun ou V autre de ses voisins, elle a etc pour ceux-ci 
un element de paix et de securite, leur rendant, souvent, par cette 
attitude, les plus grands services; et elle a sauvegarde, de mxiniire 
efficace, son propre honheur." 

Future treaties which modified other articles, e, g,, the treaty of 
London, November, 1839, reasserted, word for word, the article on 
perpetual neutrality, to which mutilated Holland herself finally 

* Lannoy says authoritatively, p. 201 : " l^tait L'Angleterre qui sauva 
notre pays du ddmembrement" 
' See my art. Walloons, Johns. Univ. CycL 
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adhered. So far, so good. Belgium's perpetual neutrality was 
never seriously questioned until Prance and Germany came to war 
in July, 1870. But the bitter animosities and recriminations which 
were engendered in the clash of the two great nations, and which 
are the common unfortunate accompaniment of war to poison the 
minds of warring peoples, brought out underground machinations 
that had been going on for years, against the independence of Bel- 
gium though it had been solemnly guaranteed and reiterated in the 
various treaties. 

In my work, Bismarck's Speeches and LMers, p. 314 ff., where 
the events are briefly touched upon, it was mentioned that the reve- 
lation of secret State documents by Bismarck proves beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that an alliance with Prussia had been eageriy 
sought by the Imperial government for the entire acquisition or the 
partitionment of Belgium. These revelations, conclusive as they are, 
furnish one of the most painful chapters in diplomatic history with 
regard to the greed for territorial expansion, and the cruelty with 
which the Iron Chancellor exposed his intimate relations with the 
Prench Ambassador, Count Benedetti. Bismarck's shrewd but not 
over-nice move in revealing the secret plans for the annexation of 
Belgium and of several minor German States, by Prance and Prus- 
sia respectively, caused a tremendous sensation in the political 
world of Europe. The condemnation of Bismarck's breach of con- 
fidence was as severe .as that of Napoleon's perfidy against Belgium's 
treaty rights on the other side, but the purpose was attained. The 
revelations precluded the possibility of Prance finding an ally 
against Germany. 

In a circular despatch of July 29th to the envoys of the North 
German Confederation, Bismarck revealed the existence of several 
Draft Treaties written by Benedetti on the oflBcial paper of the 
Prench Embassy. All Europe was amazed when The London 
Times, July 25,' printed the Draft Treaty of the fall of 1866 which 

'The two most incriminating articles in the deal are Art. 2, and 
Art. 4. 

" S. M. le Roi de Prusse promet de faciliter & la France racquisition 
du Luxembourg. A cet effet, la dite Majestd entrera en n6gociation 
avec S. M. le Roi des Pays Bas, pour le determiner a faire 4 I'Bmpereur 
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gave Prussia a free hand to deal with Germany as she pleased for 
one compensation — Belgium. " Already before the outbreak of the 
Au&trian war proposals were made to me, partly by relatives of His 
Majesty the Emperor of the French, partly by secret agents aiming 
at bringing about mutual aggrandizements ; the question was about 
Luxemburg, or the frontier of 1814, or greater objects concerning 
French Switzerland or the lingual boundary of Piedmont." 

** In May, 1866, the proposal of a defensive and offensive alliance 
was made, an abstract of which remained in my hands: <. . . A la 
Prusse les territoires allemands ci-dessous (7 i 8 millions d^ftmes 
au choix) plus la r6forme f^d6rale dans le sens prussien. — Pour la 
France le territoire entre Moselle et Ehin sans Coblence ou May- 
ence . . .>'' 

^' From this time on the French Ambassador never ceased to tempt 
us by offers at the expense of Germany or Belgium. The impossi- 
bility of accepting any offers of that kind was never doubtful to 
me; but 1 deemed it useful in the interest of peace to leave to the 
French statesmen the illusions peculiar to them as long as this 
would be possible without giving them any, even oral, promises. I 
supposed that the destruction of every French hope would endanger 
the peace to preserve which was to the interest of Germany and 
of Europe. 

*' I was not of the opinion of those statesmen who advised not to 
try to prevent with all our might the war with France, because it 
was inevitable anyway. No one penetrates so surely the purposes 
of divine Providence with regard to the future, and I consider 
even a victorious war per se as an evil which a wise statesmanship 
must endeavor to spare to the nations. I had no right to calculate 
without the possibility that in the constitution and politics of 

des Francals la concession de ses. droits souverains sur le dnchd, moy- 
ennant telle compensation qui sera jug^e sufflsante ou autrement." 

" De son c0t6, S. M. le Roi de Prusse, au cas oH S. M. I'Empereur des 
Frangais serait amend par les circonstances & faire entrer ses troupes en 
Belglque ou d to conquMr, accordera le secours de ses armes & la France, 
et 11 le soutiendra avec toutes ses forces de terre et de mer, envers et 
contre toute puissance qui, dans cette Eventuality, lui d^clarerait la 
guerre." 
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France changes might take place which might have led the two 
great neighboring peoples above the necessity of a war — a hope 
which was benefited by every delay of a rupture. For this reason I 
was silent concerning the suggestions made, and treated them in a 
dilatory way without, on my part, ever giving even as much as a 
promise. I have the impression that only the definite conviction 
of France's inability to attain an extension of her boundaries 
with us, led the emperor to the resolution of obtaining it against vs. 
I have even good reasons to believe that, if the publication in ques- 
tion had not appeared, France would have offered to iis, after the 
completion of her own and our armaments, to carry out in common 
the propositions made to us formerly, as against unarmed Europe, 
at the head of a million of armed warriors, namely, to conclude a 
peace after or before the first battle, on the basis of Benedetti's 
propositions, at the expense of Belgium/' 

" After the negotiations with the King of the Netherlands con- 
cerning the purchase of Luxemburg had failed, the French pro- 
posals comprising Belgium and South Germany were constantly 
repeated. 

"At this juncture occurred the communication of the Benedetti 
manuscript. That the French Ambassador should have negotiated 
with me repeatedly without the consent of his sovereign, and spon- 
taneously formulated these proposals with his own hand, is impos- 
sible, etc. 

" It was indicated to me that in the case of a French occupation 
of Belgium we would find our Belgium somewhere else "nous 
trouverions notre Belgique ailleurs." 

" Concerning the text of these proposals, I remark that the draft 
in our hands is written from beginning to end by the hand of 
Count Benedetti, on the paper of the French ambassador, and that 
the ambassadors, or envoys, of Austria, Great Britain, Bussia, 
Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, Hesse, Italy, Saxony, Turkey, Wiirttem- 
berg, who have seen the original, recognized the hand-writing.*' 

In a circular despatch of August 10, 1870, Bismarck strikingly 
opposes the French version of the anti-Belgian conspiracy proposed 
by Count Benedetti, which appeared in the Journal officiel de VEm- 
pire of July 30, " que jamais Tempereur Napoleon n'a propose k 1& 
Prussc un traite pour prendre possession de la Belgique." 
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Under such circumstances it was no wonder that Belgian states- 
men did not trust either belligerent during the war, that the 
kingdom preserved a rigid, armed neutrality, and strongly increased 
its military equipment. Great Britain, too, rightfully constituted 
herself a champion of the endangered realm, and urged France and 
Prussia to join her in a new treaty to respect the rights of Belgian 
neutrality. It was, however, also agreed that England was not to 
take part in any of the general operations of the war between 
France and Germany. 

The renewal of the guarantee of Belgian neutrality by the two 
powerful belligerents was attained by Great Britain not without a 
danger of further complications, and solely upon the promise of the 
latter power to co-operate with the forces of one belligerent against 
the other, in case of his violation of the independence or neutrality 
of the neutralized State. This proposition was accepted, in the 
temporary treaty of August 11, 1870, by France, as it had been 
accepted two days before by Prussia, and agreed to by Belgium. 
The treaty was considered an urgent necessity, though Emperor 
Napoleon III, at the very outbreak of the war, had spontaneously 
written to the King of the Belgians : *^ Monsieur mon frfere, under 
the circumstances which are in preparation, I have to declare to 
Your Majesty that my intention, in accord with my international 
duties, is to respect the neutrality of Belgium. I hope that Your 
Majesty will receive the same assurances from Prussia, and I should 
be pleased if Your Majesty would confirm me in the opinion that 
Belgium will make her neutrality respected by all the means in 
her power." 

The Minister of the North German Confederation, on his part, 
communicated, on July 18, to the Belgian government a telegram 
that the German armies would not touch Belgian territory as long 
as the French armies would observe the same reserve, and on July 
22, Bismarck addressed the following note to the Belgian Minister, 
Baron Nothomb, in Berlin: 

"Mr. Minister, confirming my verbal assurances, I have the 
honor to give you in writing the cumulative declaration, in pres- 
ence of the treaties in force, that the North German Confederation 
and its allies will respect the neutrality of Belgium, provided thai 
it he respected by the other belligerent party." 
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This latter reserve, made also by the Duke of Gramont, French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, again proved to the Belgian statesmen 
the insecure foundation of perpetual neutrality in the minds of 
the powerful leaders of the great powers in the face of the fact 
" that the violation of our territory by one of the belligerents should 
by no means have the consequence to give every license to the other, 
but, on the contrary, to create for the latter new duties." 

Bismarck's revelations, simultaneously in Berlin and in London, 
as aforementioned, with regard to the attempts at Belgian indepen- 
dence, produced a profound agitation in Belgium, but during the 
gigantic conflict, while the two governments, confessing the fact 
itself, mutually accused one another of the initiative in the con- 
spiracy against Belgian independence, and a fundamental prin- 
ciple in international law sanctified by their own signatures in the 
treaties of 1831, '39, '40, '48, '65, '66, '67, the Belgian government 

was bound to a certain reserve, "de faire bonne mine k mauvais 

♦ j> 
jeu. 

In Great Britain, too, public opinion, as expressed in the national 
press, and the parliamentary debates of both houses, was at a fever 
heat. In spite of the lofty language of noble anger used by statee- 
jnen like Disraeli, Eussell, Granville, Gladstone, it is to be assumed 
that the fate of Belgium itself inspired less indignation than the 
increase of economic, maritime, and military power due to 
absorption of the important little State by a victorious first-rate 
power, be it France or (Jermany. Disraeli stated clearly that the 
act of Belgian neutrality was concluded in the general interest of 
Europe, and also with a clear idea of its importance for England. 
It was a permanent principle of British policy that her interest 
requires that the countries situated along the coast of the Con- 
tinent, from Dunkirk and Ostend to the isles of the North Sea were 
possessed by free and prosperous States, practicing the arts of peace, 
enjoying the rights of liberty, devoting themselves to the operations 
of commerce which favor general civilization; that those regions 
should not belong to a great military power, which, owing to the 
conditions of its existence, must tend to exercise a preponderating 
influence in Europe. 
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In the House of Lords, Bufisell insisted strenuously on the in- 
violable rights of the Belgian nation and on the implicit duty of 
England. It is impossible, he says, not to fear for the future, 
seeing that, in 1866 and even later the Prime Minister of Prussia 
and the Ambassador initiated into the thoughts of the Emperor 
conspired to violate the treaty of 1831, to trample public faith under 
foot and to destroy the independence of Belgium. ^ Our obliga- 
tions as to Belgium are most sacred. We have accepted those obli- 
gations separately and jointly with the other powers. .^ . We are 
bound to defend Belgium. I am told that this is probably a danger 
for us. Well, first I deny that any great danger can arise if 
England manfully manifests its intention to maintain its treaties 
and not to draw back from the fulfilment of its engagements. I 
am convinced that neither Prance nor Prussia in that case will 
attempt to violate the Independence of Belgium. . . . ■' 

Gladstone formulated the abhorrence of the faithless attempt at 
Belgian liberty in the rhetorical question: Would England assist 
as a tranquil witness at the perpetration \)f the most odious crime 
which ever soiled the pages of history, and thus become an accom- 
plice of the crime? 

But all is well that ends well. The above mentioned treaties 
with France and Prussia, and the assurances given by both to the 
Belgian government, closed this incident for the present. 

In the light of the history of neutralized States it is, therefore, 
well understood that neutralization by signatory great powers, how- 
ever earnestly meant in theory, does not always suffice in political 
practice. To make matters still more difficult, the institution of 
perpetually neutral States is not firmly formulated and definitely 
fixed in international law, and still less in its interpretation. Per- 
sistent controversies have arisen, and grave problems have been 
raised according to the divergent views or interests of the legal 
propounders or political and diplomatic opportunists. 

This is not to be wondered at, since the organic statutes consti- 
tuting those few permanently neutral States have arisen under 
widely different conditions and circumstances, and are, therefore, 
rather brief and obscure, leaving wide gaps open to many kinds of 
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interpretation. The process of time, and the unexpected crises 
through which the States in question have passed, and do pass, as 
at present the Kongo Free State, also serve to elucidate gradually, 
and to elaborate a fixed juridic system as to the true and universal 
nature of neutralized States. The extensive bibliography of 
authorities quoted in Descamps's admirable work, La Neuiralite de 
la Belgique, furnishing more than one hundred titles, shows the deep 
interest in the question on the part of historians, diplomatists, 
jurists, and political leaders, for all of whom the question is preg- 
nant with all kinds of possibilities from their respective sides. 

However, after the permanent neutrality of a State has been 
studied from all sides, and all the factors making for peace have 
been considered, the conviction becomes crystallized, in view of the 
expansive nature of great States, that the theoretical declaration 
of neutrality in favor of a country, still imposes upon that country 
the obligation of making the neutrality respected, if needs be, by 
force of arms. Thus a standing army which can be increased to 
more than 200,000 men on a war footing, is maintained in Belgium, 
and formidable defensive works have been erected and are still being 
erected on the Meuse, besides fortresses on the French frontier, 
and a ring of forts about Antwerp, the chief arsenal, and a foii of 
first magnitude, for tlie protection of the pori^, one of the greatest 
and most important in Europe. 

Here the question arises, however, whether a permanently neu- 
tralized State, by strong fortification and military armament, does 
not invite attack, since such military acts constitute a priori a con- 
tradiction to neutrality, and may be construed as a pretext for 
attack, or for the revocation of neutrality treaties. It is more than 
likely that, had a different statesman from Bismarck been at the 
helm of Prussia in 1866, Benedetti's plan for the pari;itionment of 
Belgium would have succeeded, as did the conspiracy between Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria for the partitions of Poland in 1772, 1793^ 
1795. And it is ceri»in that against such a combination of force 
as France and Prussia united would have offered, any protest from 
the other signatory powers would have been nugatory and ineffi- 
cient, especially if means and ways had been found to equalize 
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"the balance of power" by other compensations. But Bismarck 
preferred to build the German Empire without sacrificing German 
or Belgian territory to any other power, and to crush France without 
furnishing her the means of strengthening herself at the cost of the 
rich country of the North, with the densest population in Europe, 
and without further extending a hostile frontier. When the French 
statesman had promised Bismarck : " vous trouverez votre Belgique 
ailleurs," he did not realize that the irony of history would let him 
find it in Alsace and Lorraine, without sacrificing Belgium to 
France. 



THE LEGAL NATURE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

By JAMES BROWN SCOTT, A.M., J.U.D.,* 
Professor of Law. 

Assembled as we are to discuss various phases of internationAl 
law^ we naturally assume its existence, and we need no argument 
to convince us that as international law has the force of law, it is 
and must be law. To state the case is to prove it; yet the legal 
nature of international law has been seriously questioned and de- 
nied by a few Continental jurists and by the analytical school of 
English jurisprudence. 

The law of nations, it is insisted, cannot be law in the technical 
sense, for law is a rule of civil conduct prescribed and enforced by 
a superior. The rule contemplated in the definition must be 
certain, precise, and universal in its application within the given 
jurisdiction. Tried by this standard, municipal law fails, because 
it is anything but certain and precise except in rare instances. 
The existence of courts of appeal negatives the idea of certainty 
and precision. If it be admitted that the law of nations is less 
certain, is less precise, that means only that international law is 
less perfect than municipal law, but imperfect law is nevertheless 
law. The universality of international law appears from its name, 
and the common law of nations is a fact, not a phrase or myth. 

In the next place, even admitting the existence of an ill-defined 
law of nations, still there is, it is said, no supreme court of nations 
or international tribunal in which it can be enforced as is the case 
with municipal law. If we point to The Hague as a partial refu- 
tation of the objection, the immediate and triumphant reply is that 

^The present paper will appear in an abbreviated form as the chair- 
man's address in the section of International Law of the Congress of 
Arts and Science of the World's Exposition, held at St. Louis in 1904. 

For a more elaborate treatment of the same subject, see two articles 
by the present writer in the Columbia Law Review, for June, 1904, and 
February, 1905. Mr. Scott is Professor of Law in Columbia University, 
and is now conducting the courses in Equity in the Law Department of 
this University. 
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the international sheriff is lacking or powerless to execute the 
judgment, and necessarily so, for is not the law of nations based 
upon the equality of States ? It is evident, therefore, that neither 
superior nor inferior can exist. There is doubtless much in this 
criticism, but in fact as well as in theory international law does 
exist and is accepted, applied, and observed in its entirety by all 
civilized nations in their constant and common intercourse. We 
may readily admit that force may be necessary to cause the observ- 
ance of municipal law, but if we find international law observed 
as A whole we must presume that a sanction lies hack of it, whether 
it be physical or moral force, or the force of public opinion. The 
compelling force is, in any case, a sufficient and satisfactory 
sanction. 

Nor is this the dream of the enthusiast; it is the sober claim 
of the patient and unemotional jurist. To quote von Savigny: 
"There may be developed among different peoples a community 
of legal consciousness analogous to that created in a single people 
by positive law. The foundation' of this intellectual community is 
constituted partly by a community of race, but principally by a 
community of religious belief. Such is the basis of international 
law, which obtains principally among the Christian and European 
States, but which was not unknown to the peoples of antiquity, as 
is evident by the Roman Jus feciale. This law we may consider a.s 
positive law, although it is not yet a completed legal system/* 
(System des Heutigen Romischen Rechts (1840), vol. 1, §11.) 
To which may be added the statement of one hardly less distin- 
guished. Von Jhering, who states his opinion unhesitatingly and 
unequivocally in a single sentence : " The legal nature of inter- 
national law cannot be doubted." (Zweck im Recht (1877), vol. 
I, p. 223.) 

If we reject the testimony of the civilian and question the inter- 
national lawyer, the answer is equally positive and convincing. 
For example, the late Professor Rivier thus expressed the prevail- 
ing view of Continental specialists: "The law of nations, founded 
not upon simple abstractions but upon facts, is a system of positive 
law. Its principles are veritable legal principles, recognized as 
such and consequently as binding by the common conscience of 
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the States forming the family of nations/^ (Droit de Gens, vol. I, 
p. 18.) 

If we turn now from the Continent to the English-speaking 
world, the answer is indeed even more positive, if less reasoned and 
. philosophical. In England, international law has been declared by 
the highest authorities known to the law to be a part of the muni- 
cipal or common law of the realm. In the case of Triquet v, Bath 
(1764), 3 Burr. 1478, Lord Mansfield — in commenting upon the 
case of Buvot v, Barbut (1736), Talbot's Cases 281, tried before 
Lord Talbot — said : " Lord Talbot declared a clear opinion — ' That 
the law of nations, in its full extent, was part of the law of Eng- 
land. . . . That the law of nations was to be collected from the 
practice of different nations, and the authority of writers.' Accord- 
ingly, he argued and determined from such instances, and the 
authority of Grotius, Barbeyrac, Brinkershoek, Wiquefort, &c., 
there being no English writer of eminence upon the subject. I 
was counsel in the case, and have a full note of it." His Lordship 
also remarked : " I remember, too. Lord Hardwicke's declaring his 
opinion to the same effect; and denying that Lord Chief Justice 
Holt ever had any doubt as to the law of nations being part of the 
law of England, upon the occasion of the arrest of the Russian 
ambassador." When it is noted that Messrs. Blackstone, Thurlow, 
and Dunning appeared for the plaintiff, it is at once evident that 
the case was carefully argued, thus giving additional weight to the 
measured judgment of the court. Three years later, in Heath- 
field V, Chilton (1767) 4 Burr. 2015, the same learned judge said: 
" The privilege of public ministers and their retinue depend upon 
the law of nations, which is part of the common law of England. 
And the act of Parliament of 7 Ann. c. 12 [concerning the immu- 
nities of diplomatic agents] did not intend to alter, nor can alter, 
the law of nations." * 

'The language of our own Supreme Court is in point: "Sections 
4062, 4063, 4064, and 4065 were originally sections 25, 26, 27, and 28 of 
the Crimes Act of April 30, 1790, c. 9, 1 Stat. 118; and these were drawn 
from the statute of Anne, c. 12, which was declaratory of the law of 
nations, which Lord Mansfield observed in Heathfleld v. Chilton, 4 Bur- 
row 2015, 2016, did not intend to alter, and could not alter." Per Ful- 
ler, C. J., in Re Baiz (1889), 135 U. S. 403, 420. 
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And in Blackstone's Commentaries, published in the four years 
from 1765 to 1769, the learned commentator — ^who had been of 
counsel in Triquet v. Bath, and, therefore, spoke with peculiar 
knowledge and authority — said: '^The law of nations (wherever 
any question arises which is properly the object of its jurisdiction) 
is here adopted to its full extent by the common law, and is held 
to be a part of the law of the land. And those acts of Parliament 
which have from time to time been made to enforce this universal 
law, or to facilitate the execution of its decisions, are not to be 
considered as introductive of any new rule, but merely as declara- 
tory of the old fundamental constitutions of the Kingdom, without 
which it must cease to be a part of the civilized world." (Com* 
mentaries, Bk. IV, ch. 5, p. 67.)* 

And such is the language of the law courts in the Great Britain 
of to-day, although the contrary was held by a majority of one in 
Regina v. Keyn (1876) L. R. 2 Ex. Div. 63. To overrule this de- 
cision and make the laws of England conform to the law of nations, 
the declaratory act of 41 & 42 Vict. c. 73 was passed within two- 
years of this discredited and universally criticised judgment. The 
important part of the act for the purposes of this article is as fol- 
lows : " The territorial waters of her Majesty^s dominions, in refer- 
ence to the sea, means such part of the sea adjacent to the coast of 
the United Kingdom, or the coast of some other part of her Ma- 
jest/s dominions, as is deemed by international law to be within 
the territorial sovereignty of her Majesty." The preamble declares 
that " the rightful jurisdiction of her Majesty . . . extends and 
has always extended " over such bodies of water. 

*It may not be without interest to note that Sir Robert Phillimore, 
likewise commentator and judge of wide experience, says briefly in con- 
firmation of Blackstone: " In England it has always been considered 
as a part of the law of the land." Commentaries on International Law, 
Vol. I. p. 78. 

And the late Mr. Joel P. Bishop cites this very passage as represent- 
ing the law in his own as well as Blackstone's day: 

" Governments/' Mr. Bishop says, " like individuals, cannot exist to- 
gether without law to regulate their mutual relations; hence the law of 
nations. It is in truth common law (4 Bl. Com.); or, rather, the com- 
mon law has appropriated the law of nations, making it a part of itself."' 
1 New Crim. Law, 8th ed. (1892), §483. 
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Or to quote the language of Sir Henry Maine : " In one cele- 
brated ease [Eegina v, Keyn], only the other day, the English 
judges, though by a majority of one only, founded their decision 
on a very different principle, and a special act of Parliam^it was 
required to re-establish the authority of international law on the 
footing on which the rest of the world had placed if (Interna- 
tional Law, pp. 38 et seq.). 

But the matter does not rest here, for in this very year an Eng- 
lish court has had occasion to consider carefully the nature and 
relation of the law of nations to the law of England. The various 
decisions of Lords Talbot and Mansfield in Buvot v. Barbut, 
Triquet v. Bath, Heathfield v. Chilton, were referred to and fol- 
lowed as correct and, therefore, binding expositions of the law. 

The far-reaching importance of the case makes it advisable to 
state in some detail the facts as well as the opinion of the court in 
West Rand Central Gold Mining Company v. The King, L. R. 
[1905] 2 K. B. 391. It appeared that, within the month preced- 
ing the outbreak of the war between the South African Republic 
and Great Britain, certain oflBcials, acting on behalf of the Trans- 
vaal government, seized a quantit)*^ of gold, the product of the 
plaintiff's mine, and it further appeared as a matter of law that 
the Transvaal government was liable to return the gold or its value 
to the plaintiff. 

The counsel for plaintiff based the right to recover upon thtee 
grounds : first, that, by international law, the sovereign of a con- 
quering State is liable for the obligations of the conquered; sec- 
ondly, that international law forms part of the law of England; 
and, thirdly, that rights and obligations, which were binding upon 
the conquered State, must be protected and can be enforced by the 
municipal courts of the conquering State. 

Inasmuch as the Court took jurisdiction of the case, it is evident, 
therefore, that both the nature and status of international law were 
necessarily involved, as well as its binding effect upon British 
courts of justice. 

A portion of the opinion of Lord Chief Justice Alverstone — ^well 
known as Sir Richard Webster to international tribunals— follows : 
" The second proposition urged, that international law forms part 
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of the law of England, requires a word of explanation and comment. 
It is quite true that whatever has received the common consent of 
civilized nations must have received the assent of our country, and 
that to which we have assented along with other nations in general * 
may properly be called international law, and as such will be 
acknowledged and applied by our municipal tribunals when legiti- 
mate occasion arises for those tribunals to decide questions to 
which doctrines of international law may be relevant. But any 
doctrine so invoked must be one really accepted as binding between 
nations, and the international law sought to be applied must, like 
anything else, be proved by satisfactory evidence, which must show 
either that the particular proposition put forward has been recog- 
nized and acted upon by our own country, or that it is of such a na- 
ture, and has been so widely and generally accepted, that it can hard- 
ly be supposed that any civilized State would repudiate it. The mere 
opinions of jurists, however eminent or learned, that it ought to be 
so recognized, are not in themselves sufficient. They must have 
received the express sanction of international agreement, or gradu- 
ally have grown to be part of international law by their frequent 
practical recognition in dealings between various nations. We 
adopt the language used by Lord Russell of Killoween in his ad- 
dress at Saratoga in 1896 on the subject of International Law and 
Arbitration : ' What, then, is international law ? I know no better 
definition of it than that it is the sum of the rules or usages which 
civilized States have agreed shall be binding upon them in their 
dealings with one another.* In our judgment, the second propo- 
sition for which Lord Robert Cecil contended in his argument 
before us ought to be treated as correct only if the term ' Interna- 
tional Law ' is understood in the sense, and subject to the limita- 
tions of application, which we have explained. The authorities 
which he cited in support of the proposition are entirely in accord 
with and, indeed, well illustrate our judgment upon this branch of 
the arguments advanced on behalf of the suppliants; for instance, 
Barbuifs Case, Cas. t. Tal. 281 ; Triquet v, Bath, 3 Burr. 1478, 
and Heathfield v. Chilton, 4. Burr. 2016, are cases in which the 
courts of law have recognized and have given effect to the privil^e 
of ambassadors as established by international law. But the ex- 
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pressions used by Lord Mansfield when dealing with the particular 
and recognized rule of international law on this subject, that the 
law of nations forms part of the law of England, ought not to be 
construed so as to include as part of the law of England opinions 
of text-writers upon a question as to which there is no evidence 
that Great Britain has ever assented, and a fortiori if they are 
contrary to the principles of her laws as declared by her courts. 
The cases of Wolff v, Oxholm, 6 M. & S. 92 ; 18 R. R. 313, and 
Bex V. Kevn, 2 Ex. D. 63, are only illustrations of the same rule — 
namely, that questions of international law may arise, and may 
have to be considered in connection with the administration of 
municipal law.*' 

If we now consider the status of international law in the United 
States, we will find the American in strict accord with the English 
doctrine. The first craft that carried an English settler to the 
New World was freighted with the common law, of which, as we 
have seen, the law of nations was and is an integral part. Revo- 
lution might and did repudiate British sovereignty, but the com- 
mon law as the measure of individual rights and liabilities with- 
stood the storm and stress of agitation. The nation was born into 
the family of nations and promptly professed obedience to the law 
of nations "according to the general usages of Europe *' (Ordin- 
ance of 1781, Journals of Congress, VII, 185; 1 Kenfs Commen- 
taries, p. 1). Upon the permanent organization of the govern- 
ment, international law was recognized in the Constitution as in 
the ordinance of the Revolutionary Congress. In Article I, sec- 
tion 8, Congress is specifically empowered " to define and punish 
piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and offences 
against the law of nations ; to declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and 
water.^' 

Now technical words and expressions used in the Constitution, 
and borrowed from the English system of jurisprudence, such as 
the common law, equity, admiralty, the law of nations, are to be 
understood and interpreted as in tlie system from which they are 
borrowed, for which no authority need be cited. Were this not so, 
the time-honored system of trial by jury would not be our heritage 
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as it is tliat of our ancestors across the water. For as Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan well says : 

" It must consequently be taken that the word ' jury ' and the 
words ^ trial by jury ^ were placed in the Constitution of the United 
States with reference to the meaning affixed to them in the law as 
it was in this country and in England at the time of the adoption 
of that instrument.'' Thompson v. Utah (1898) 170 U. S. 343. 

The law of nations was not something newly created by this 
clause of the Constitution ; it is recognized as existent, to determine 
whose nature and extent resort must be had to English jurispru- 
dence. 

The English cases previously cited and the paragraph quoted 
from Blackstone show, it is believed, that international law 
was a part of the common law. As, therefore, the lawyers who 
framed the provisions of the Constitution were trained in the 
common law, and were familiar with its principles from a careful 
study of the Commentaries, it is impossible to consider the law of 
nations other than as a part of the common law of England, and 
by the Constitution of the United States it is, therefore, a funda- 
mental and integral part of our jurisprudence. 

But there is another not less potent argument for this view. 
Congress is given power to punish offenses against the law of na- 
tions. The law of nations is thus contemplated as an existing 
system and part of our municipal law. Else why is Congress given 
power to punish the violation? For it is elementary that nations 
do not, as a rule, punish breaches of foreign law. Infractions of 
the municipal code are a sufficient tax for judge and legislature. 
It is likewise elementary that Congress may indeed vary the law of 
nations in so far as our citizens are concerned, and that the courts 
would be compelled to give effect to the statute; but it is equally 
clear that the Act of Congress in such cases would be construed 
with evident reluctance and great strictness. 

In the case of The Charming Betsy (1804) 2 Cr. 64, 118, Mr. 
Chief Justice Marshall said: 

" It has also been observed that an Act of Congress ought never 
to be construed to violate the law of nations if any other possible 
construction remains, and consequently can never be construed to 
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violate neutral rights, or to aflfeet neutral commerce, further than 
is warranted by the law of nations as understood in this country." 

And in The Nereide (1816) 9 Cr. 388, 423, the same eminent 
authority said: 

" Till such an Act [of Congress] be passed, the court is bound 
by the law of nations, which is a part of the law of the land." 
And as Mr. Bishop has gravely and impressively expressed it : 

^^ Doubtless if the legislature, by words admitting of no inter- 
pretation, commands a court to violate the law of nations, the 
judges have no alternative but to obey. Yet no statutes have ever 
been framed in form thus conclusive ; and if a case is prima facie 
within the legislative words, still a court will not take the jurisdic- 
tion should the law of nations forbid." Again : " All statutes are 
to be construed in connection with one another, with the common 
law, with the Constitution, and with the law of nations." (Crim. 
Law, rth ed., 60, 69. See also, 8th ed., § 124.) 

If the matter rested here, the true construction of this funda- 
mental passage might well be in doubt, but the courts have passed 
upon it and its meaning in numerous cases. The binding effect of 
international law has been held in a variety of cases from the 
institution of our federal courts to the present day, and there is 
not a well-considered case to be found in the books that declares 
international law to be other than municipal law of the United 
States. An early and carefully considered case is United States v. 
Smith (1820) 5 Wheat. 153, in which the Supreme Court held, 
per Story, J., that an act of Congress of 1819 referring to the 
law of nations for the crime of piracy, is a Constitutional exercise 
of the power of Congress to define and punish that crime; and that 
the crime of piracy is defined by the law of nations with reasonable 
certainty. In the Act of Congress referred to, the act of piracy 
as defined by the law of nations, was held sufiBcient without further 
definition because international law is part of our municipal law. 

In the case of the Scotia (1871) 14 Wall. 170, Strong, J., held 
that our courts take judicial notice of international law. *' For- 
eign municipal laws," he says, *^ must be proved as facts, but it is 
not so with the law of nations." 

But a more recent and bv much the most authoritative case on 
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the subject is the Paquete Habana v. United States (1899) 175 
U. S. 677, in which the late Mr. Justice Gray of the Supreme 
Court squarely held the doctrines advanced by Lords Talbot, Hard- 
wicke, Mansfield, and Sir William Blackstone, and incorporated 
in numerous decisions of the august tribunal of which he was a 
member. The case arose out of a capture in the recent Spainsh- 
American war of two Spanish boats, the Paquete Habana and the 
Lola, The question before the courts was, are fishing smacks in 
the absence of municipal law or treaty, protected from capture by 
the law of nations, and is such a law of nations part of the munici- 
pal law of the United States? In deciding the first question in 
the affirmative, the learned Justice said : 

" International law is part of our law, and must be ascertained 
and administered by the courts of justice of appropriate jurisdic- 
tion, as often as questions of right depending upon it are duly 
presented for their determination. For this purpose, where there 
is no treaty, and no controlling executive or l^slative act or 
judicial decision, resort must be had to the customs and usages 
of civilized nations; and, as evidence of these, to the works of 
jurists and commentators, who by years of labor, research, and 
experience, have made themselves peculiarly well acquainted with 
the subjects of which they treat. Such works are resorted to by 
judicial tribunals, not for the speculations of their authors con- 
cerning what the law ought to be, but for trustworthy evidence of 
what the law really is.^' 

In this remarkable opinion, not only is international law held to 
be law in the legal sense of the word, but the sources of that inter- 
national law binding upon our courts are sketched with a masterly 
hand. It is submitted that this case settles the question for an 
American lawver as well as a decision of a court of final resort can 
ever settle a matter properly before it, namely: that international 
law is law; that it is part of our municipal law; that our courts 
take judicial notice of it as such. 

The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible, whether the point of 
approach be the reason and philosophy of the civilian, the theory 
of the international specialist, or the practical standpoint of the 
bench and bar, that international law is law and as such binding 
upon nation and citizen alike. 



NECESSARY CHANGES IN THE NATIONAL BANK ACT. 

By henry PARKER WILLIS. Ph.D., 
Professor of Finance. 

It has for some time been manifest that a thorough revision of the 
national bank act must be undertaken by Congress in the near fu- 
ture. Starting with the legislation which created the national bank- 
ing system more than forty years ago, we have had but little modifi- 
cation of the plan then introduced for carrying on the profession 
of banking under national supervision. Although the business of 
the country has been radically transformed, and although far reach- 
ing changes have occurred in every branch of commercial effort, 
there has been practically no attempt to alter the banking mechanism 
of the country in such a way as to meet the altered requirements 
of the commercial commimity, or to adapt the system more fully to 
the new place occupied by the United States from an international 
standpoint. 

Had it not been for the urgency of the monetary question in the 
narrow sense, and the difficulty of concentrating American public 
opinion upon more than one subject at a time, it is probable that 
some plan looking to the definite improvement of the national 
bank system would have been carried through during the decade 
1890-1900. Instead of this, by one of those curious political mis- 
carriages which have from time to time occurred in American econo- 
mic history, a question entirely different from that which should 
have been taken up for discussion absorbed the whole of the atten- 
tion which the commercial public was capable of bestowing. It 
left the problem of banking at the end of the period substantially 
where it had been at the beginning. The act of March 14, 1900, 
made no change of importance in the banking situation. 

Whether the necessary modification of the national bank act 
can now be brought about by quiet and sane study, or whether it will 
be necessary to have a political upheaval such as alone produced the 
currency act of 1900 and put the country definitely upon a stable 
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monetary basis is a problem which is worthy of very close attention. 
It is certain that, unless public men can be induced to regard the 
subject seriously, and to take it up for discussion without waiting 
for the issue to become acute, they will lay up for themselves future 
difficulty. The disposition now evident in certain quarters to treat 
the whole matter cavalierly, or to thrust it aside with some platitude 
about the skill and ingenuity of the business public in providing for 
its own needs can be compared only to the vague and foggy thinking 
and unwillingness to face the question of the monetary standard 
which was directly responsible for the crisis of 1893 and the suc- 
ceeding controversy over "cheap money." If the question is not 
dealt with, and proper provision made for an adjustment between 
banking accommodations and business requirements, we may at 
any time be betrayed into a currency difficulty of national extent. 
The only path of escape will be by way of a banking reform which 
will then have been rendered doubly difficult because of the popular 
prejudice and misconception inevitably stirred up under such 
conditions. 

I. 

As things now stand, the crying evil in the national banking 
system is its total failure to supply any element of elasticity in 
the currency. So fully has this subject been canvassed, both in 
popular and scientific publications during the past few years, that 
certain propositions have been fully established to the satisfaction of 
every one and may now be considered axiomatic in this discus- 
sion. 

( 1 ) It is universally conceded that elasticity is a desirable charac- 
teristic of any currency system. In cases where no large use is 
made of deposit currency, this elasticity in the note issue is not only 
desirable but indispensable. In countries like the United States, 
where the deposit currency with its checks and drafts affords a 
means of increasing the medium of exchange under certain condi- 
tions, the suflfering which results from inelasticity is less constant 
and more periodic, but is present in this case just as in the other. 

(2) Practically all of the chief banking systems of the world with 
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the exception of those of England and the United States have a 
provision for automatic currency elasticity. 

(3) These provisions for currency elasticity are twofold in char- 
acter. They consist either of some means of furnishing an emer- 
gency circulation, or of some means for the issue of " asset-circn- 
lation.'* 

(4) In the United States, the system whereby a deposit of 
government bonds behind national bank notes is required has 
the effect of making it impossible to increase the paper currency 
of the country when such enlargement of the circulating medium 
is needed, because of the fact that the process of depositing the 
bonds, printing the notes, and putting them into circulation is a 
long one, and because of the further fact that it is not always pos- 
sible to get the bonds in question. Even when they can be had, 
they are expensive, as a basis for currency. 

(5) It would be entirely possible to introduce in the United 
States either a system of emergency circulation, or a system for the 
issue of asset-secured currency, and to make these systems perfectly 
secure, so far as the note-holder is concerned, through the imposi- 
tion of a suitable tax upon circulation to be paid by all banks in 
proportion to the volume of notes they may have outstanding. 

II. 

It may serve to clarify the discussion, if, in addition to this 
statement of propositions now considered axiomatic, there be added 
a statement of the diflBculties that must be encountered in the effort 
to frame legislation that will furnish an elastic note-currency. 

(1) The chief obstacle to progress in the immediate future now 
seems to be the conflicting self-interests of certain classes. T^he 
persons who are engaged in bond-transactions, and who make large 
commissions through active dealings in the bond-market, naturally 
do not desire to see a system introduced which will abolish the re- 
quirement of bond-deposits, and will thereby do away with the 
operations out of which they may profit. Further, the attitude 
of the large banks has been such as to discourage the introduction of 
measures designed to attain the end referred to. These banks, not 
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being large note-issuers, naturally do not want to become involved 
in a system under which they would be compelled to make good 
losses due to failures of small banks. They would prefer to go on 
relying on the national government for aid through Treasury de- 
posits, in crises when they could get relief from no other source, 
rather than to pay a fixed annual insurance that the banks of the 
country might rest firmly upon their own resources in all periods of 
difficulty or stringency. 

(2) Entirely apart from the question of self-interest among 
bankers and business men, is the fact of general national prejudice. 
The banking question is absolutely misunderstood or ignored by 
the great mass of the public and an immense amount of antagonism 
has developed around it. If any proposed measure of banking re- 
form should imply a reliance upon the banks of larger capital, or a 
grant to such banks of privileges in the matter of note issue not 
conceded to small banks, it would undoubtedly produce sharp anta- 
gonism to suggested legislation. This would be oflfered by the 
small banks themselves and by a very large section of the business 
public centering round these small banks, but not recognising the 
real character of the change proposed. 

(3) In Congress, there must be recognised the opposition of a 
large group of men whose own recollection enables them to appre- 
ciate the greater soundness of the regime introduced under the 
national bank act as compared with the state bank system by which 
it was preceded. 

These men, partly owing to legislative inertia, partly owing to 
political timidity, and partly because banking necessities have 
been obscured by the existence of wide-spread prosperity, manifest 
an extreme unwillingness to take any measures of real reform. 

III. 

It will be seen that the obstacles to banking reform are chiefly 
political. It is but fair to add that those who have advocated 
the adoption of an elastic system of currency have not been wholly 
agreed as to the method which could most properly be adopted in 
bringing about the desired result. But these differences of opinion 
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have, in turn, chiefly grown out of the political conditions by which 
the movement has been surrounded. The chief point of difference 
has been the question how far it was wise to venture in urging re- 
form measures upon Congress. Those who have advocated new 
legislation have usually urged one of two principal plans. 

(1) A scheme whereby the present requirement of bond deposits 
as security for circulation should be abolished and note currency 
placed upon the same basis as other liabilities, or made secure by a 
government guarantee founded upon an annual circulation tax ; or 

(2) The retention of the bond-deposit requirement, but a relaxa- 
tion of it through a broadening of the kinds and classes of bonds to 
be accepted, coupled with the grant of authority to banks to issue 
socalled " emergency currency," without bond deposit, but subject to 
very heavy taxation (which, it was supposed, would guarantee its 
speedy withdrawal when the need for it had gone by) . 

There have been many modifications and re-arrangements of 
different features contained in these two plans. There has also 
been an occasional effort to attempt the improvement of the sub- 
treasury system, simultaneously with the amendment of banking 
laws. This latter effort has usually been made by the insertion of 
provisions in the proposed acts designed to liberalise the conditions 
under which deposits of public funds in national institutions could 
be made. In all of these multifarious measures, however, the two 
types of plan already suggested stand out distinctly. 

It would be impossible at this point to attempt a discussion of the 
details which are suggested by any effort to select a proper plan of 
banking reform. Doubtless there would be much difference of opin- 
ion as to methods to be pursued, were a reform measure to come up 
for serious consideration. The differences between various groups of 
reasoners on the subject are, however, by no means sufficient to 
prevent action. Important as the details of such a measure must be, 
and various as the opinions of different individuals concerning them 
undoubtedly are, the main point — the need of a plan designed to 
promote currency elasticity under the national bank-act is matter 
of universal agreement, among those who have carefully studied the 
present situation. It is, therefore, solely upon those who are un- 
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willing, for political reasons or because of a lack of comprehension 
of the real problems involved, to take any forward steps that the 
responsibility for inactivity must rest. 

IV. 

One may find it possible, from the standpoint of the practical poli- 
tician, to sympathise with those legislators who are unwilling to 
take steps that may precipitate a contest leading to party friction 
or the loss of popular support in some quarters. But it is hard to 
understand why there should be any hesitation about improving 
those features of our national banking laws where no questions of 
principle are involved, and where administrative officers are practi- 
cally agreed that changes ought to be introduced. There is a con- 
siderable number of points at which the necessity of such changes is 
absolutely unquestionable, and where distinct sections or clauses of 
the act ought to be modified or, in some cases, wholly repealed. On 
a few of them, there is a long line of recommendations emanating 
from the officers charged with the administration of the bank act. 
On all of them, there is an abundance of experience and information 
pointing the way to the exact methods by which revision can be 
safely and wisely undertaken in the interest of good banking and 
for the convenience of the public. It will be sought to enumerate 
seriatim a few of the points at which such changes may profitably 
be made, and to suggest very briefly the direction to be taken by 
properly drafted reform measures. 

Reference is frequently made to the system of examining 
national banks. There is perhaps no point at which strength in 
the national system is more urgently required, nor is there any to 
which criticism may more properly be directed than this. Inas- 
much as our bank examination system is not generally understood, 
a brief statement with reference to it will not be out of place. As 
at present organised, the appointment of bank examiners is entirely 
in the hands of the Comptroller of the Currency who is supposed to 
be at liberty to use his own judgment in making the appointments. 
If the Comptroller were not interfered with, he would undoubtedly 
seek to get the best men for these important positions, but, inas- 
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much as they are not subject to any kind of civil service control, the 
Comptroller in practice is likely to be interfered with to some extent 
in making his selections. It should be added that our Comptrollers 
have usually been men of high standing and of the best intentions ; 
but, like all other men, they are influenced by the conditions sur- 
rounding them. They have not always been able to make ideal selec- 
tions. About seventy-five examiners are now in the employ of the 
oflSce. Some twenty-five, or about a third of the total, are regarded 
as thoroughly capable. A second twenty-five, or thereabout, are con- 
sidered to be fairly good men, while the remaining third are dis- 
tinctly below the average as accountants. These men are paid upon 
a fee system which has the effect of lessening their interest in given 
bank-examinations, making them naturally imwilling to spend more 
time than they can afford in conducting the examination of any one 
bank. As their average earnings run only from $2500 to 
$4500 per anniim, out of which they must pay travelling and other 
expenses, they rarely feel that they can afford to dally very long 
with any given institution. It is often suggested that what is most 
needed is the appointment of more examiners in order that they 
might expend a greater amount of time in each examination. This 
suggestion assumes that the only thing which prevents thorough 
examinations is the area to be covered and the number of banks to 
be visited, as compared with the relatively small number of exam- 
iners. The fact is that, were the force to be increased, the con se- 
quence, would be to limit the number of fees received by each exam- 
iner, thus reducing the pay of, and undoubtedly driving out of the 
service, the more efficient men, who are hardly retained as it is. 
The real remedy for the situation would be to give bank examiners 
definite salaries with a fair per diem allowance for expenses. In 
this way, the inducement to hasten the examination of a given bank 
to an undue extent would disappear. This would do away with 
both of the present phases of the fee system, in one of wliich the 
payment of examiners is regulated in proportion to the capitalisa- 
tion of the bank examined, while in the other it is fixed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency upon certain fixed principles and with- 
in certain limits. Under such a salary system as here proposed, 
bank examiners should be subjected to civil-service or other equiv«- 
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lent tests whereby they would be proved to possess qualifications 
fully up to those which are demanded in the case of competent 
auditors and public accountants. By increasing the number of 
examiners, it would then be possible to change the present routes, 
which are followed by the examiners, in such a way as to make it 
impossible to predict the time when an examiner would be likely 
to make his appearance at a given institution. This would be a 
condition of affairs far superior to that which now prevails. 

In this connection, it is worth while to mention one special par- 
ticular in which the national bank act is lacking. According to 
the present system, the banks make reports five times a year for 
some date in the past which is fixed by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. This system is defective in several respects. In the 
first place, the reports are not sufficiently numerous nor are they, 
on the whole, sufficiently detailed to furnish all of the information 
desired. 

The statement which is required of the banks at the present time 
ought to be considerably enlarged and should include several new 
features, particularly one which would indicate the amount of loans 
made to officers and directors of each institution. The national 
bank act provides that not to exceed ten per cent of the capital of 
any institution shall be loaned to any one person or corporation. 
This provision, if retained on the books, should be enforced. It is 
more frequently violated in the case of loans to directors and other 
officers than with any other class of borrowers at the banks, and it 
is probable that a change in the bank statement of the kind already 
suggested would have the effect of making bank officers more 
careful. 

V. 

It is questionable, however, whether this provision for the limita- 
tion of loans ought to be retained in the form at present on the 
statute books. It would seem to be true that its rigid enforcement 
would almost certainly result in preventing banks from taking 
advantage of some of the best loans offered them. The provision 
is almost unique in present banking practice, there being probably 
no country in the world that adheres rigidly to such a system. 
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There seems, moreover, to be no real reason for the retention of the 
restriction in its present form. With a sound system of bank exam- 
inations, much more than ten per cent of a bank's capital can 
safely be loaned to a given individual or corporation. More im- 
portant than this, it is true that to fix a definite percentage-relation 
between the capital and the loans of an institution is impossible and 
hardly to be justified upon sound banking principles. If, however, 
it should be determined that such a restriction cannot well be dis- 
pensed with, imder present conditions, it remains true that, witli 
banking in its present state, the restriction docs not in fact fulfil 
the purpose for which it was originally designed. Many of our 
banks have now accumulated very large surpluses, which are used 
like capital, and represent the active funds on which the bank is 
doing business. There is no reason why institutions should not 
be allowed to loan the same percentage of surplus as of capital 
to given individuals. Presumably they will not loan to such 
individuals unless they expect to get a return from them, and if 
the object of tlie restriction is merely to avoid the danger sup- 
posedly inhering in the placing of a large part of a bank's available 
funds in the hands of single enterprises, the objection is not one 
that holds where large surpluses have been accumulated, and operate 
as an extra guarantee of solvency and safety. 

Congress ought also to come to an understanding on the question 
whether branch banking or anything approximating to it is to be 
tolerated. We now have a bank act which prohibits branch bank- 
ing, but a practice by which something very analogous to it, with 
most of its defects and none of its advantages, is tolerated. This 
is the system by which large banks are allowed to control " chains " 
of smaller banks, by securing a controlling interest in tliem and 
appointing directors to carry out their policies in the management 
of the smaller institutions. It would be beside the point to enter 
here into a discussion of the situation resulting from the very 
general pursuit of this practice. It requires no argument, how- 
ever, to show that one of two things should be done, either the 
national bank act should be amended in such a way as absolutely 
to abolish this custom of inter-bank management, or else should be 
so amended as to give authority to engage in legitimate branch 
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banking. Just what should be the provisions of law that would 
prevent the following of the policy of " community of interest" in 
banking, would require careful study from a legal standpoint. With 
our system of national inspection, however, it would not be un- 
reasonable to suppose that the practice could be terminated. 
Whether terminated or legalized, however, a change would be in 
many respects most beneficial ; for, as things now stand, the exist- 
ence of inter-bank relationships is but too frequently the cause, 
or at least the medium, for more or less undesirable operations and 
for the manipulation of loans. 

VI. 

Turning our attention once more to the topic of bank-currency 
we may note that, entirely independent of the question of securing 
elasticity in the circulation by means of a radical change in the 
ideas upon which the bank act is based, there is a section of the 
act whose repeal would at least alleviate the inelasticity growing 
out of the present methods of controlling currency withdrawals. 
The section referred to is the one which limits the amount of notes 
to be retired from circulation to three million dollars in any one 
month. It would be impossible to find theoretical justification for 
such a limitation under any circumstances, but even if such a limi- 
tation were to be imposed, it would still be true that with the great 
growth that has taken place in the number, capital, and circulation 
of the banks this limitation is quite absurd. It is in fact obsolete, 
as are the reasons which originally dictated the enactment of this 
section. Few, if any, now attempt to defend it, witli the excep- 
tion perhaps of some broking interests which rejoice to see banking 
conditions made as difiicult as possible in order to create as much 
business for themselves as they can, from the unnecessary opera- 
tions required of the banks. They are short-sighted, however, who 
take this point of view, for the repeal of the limitation on with- 
drawals would have the unmistakable effect of making the move- 
ment of circulation more active, and would if anything ultimately 
increase the transactions in, and transfers of, national bonds. 
Under present conditions, the government practically compels banks 
to maintain in existence a great volume of notes which they, at 
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times, would be glad to retire for the purpose of releasing their 
bonds. This results in a tendency to unwise loans during the 
period when banks are waiting for their turn to come in order to 
have their applications for withdrawal included within the monthly 
three million dollar maximum. 

Important as are the questions relating to withdrawals, they do 
not stand alone as an example of minor changes which should be 
put into effect in improving our note-currency system. The 
act of March 14, 1900, which introduced so many beneficial 
changes into the situation previously existing, contained also 
some provisions about which an unfavorable opinion has neces- 
sarily been formed. Among these, was a section which restricted 
bank-notes of the denomination of five-dollars to an amount equal 
to one-third the total issues of each bank. The object which 
it was sought to realise in this section is not very clear, 
but whatever it was, the clause has had only an injurious 
effect. It has compelled banks desirous of getting a certain volume 
of currency for use in moving the crops to take out twice as much 
currency in large denominations, which could be of comparatively 
little service to them except for redeposit in larger banks. This 
restriction upon the denomination of the issues, like the one upon 
the amount of the withdrawals, should be unqualifiedly repealed. 

VII. 

The national bank act as at present enforced, beside being un- 
satisfactory in the points already mentioned, is incomplete or de- 
fective in several matters relating to corporate powers which require 
careful treatment if the object of the framers of the act is to be 
realized and justice is to be done between different holders of 
bank stock, as well as between such stockholders as a body and the 
creditors of the institution. 

The national bank act carefully provides that shareholders shall 
be subject to double liability. Every hundred dollars of stock held 
by any individual in a national bank subjects that individual to 
an obligation to pay an equal amount, in case of the failure of the 
institution and the insufficiency of its assets to meet its liabilitieB. 
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This provision has, until lately, had the effect of safe-guarding cred- 
itors in a very satisfactory way. Becent developments, and the teach- 
ing of some bank failures, however, indicate that ways have been 
found to nullify the intent of this portion of the act. An indvidual 
well-known in the financial world has evolved an ingenious expedient 
for ridding himself of the double liability entailed upon him by the 
ownership of national bank stock. A small corporation, organised 
with limited liability and whose stock is held by himself, holds all 
the national bank stocks which belong to him. Should any bank in 
which this man is interested fail, the corporation with its small 
capital would be called upon to stand the loss, and of course would 
do so only to the extent of its capital, which is nominal. This 
same evil manifests itself in the prevalent custom whereby national 
banks are largely controlled by trust companies, which own their 
stock or a majority of it, although they themselves are limited- 
liability corporations. The situation is one which should be acted 
upon before further bank failures, in which the double liability 
feature proves to be worthless as a protection, shall occur. Un- 
doubtedly, an act prohibiting every corporation from becoming or 
being a stockholder in any national bank, would meet the needs of 
the situation and would inflict no hardship on any one. 

As the evil inherent in the holding of bank stocks by corporatioiis 
works injustice between the national banks themselves and their 
creditors, so a further defect of the present act results in injustice 
as between the oflBcers of an institution, or a small section of the 
stockholders, and the general body of those who own its shares. 
The act provides that, in order to secure an extension of charter, 
the written consent of two-thirds of the stockholders of any insti- 
tution must be obtained. This places the matter of extension 
entirely outside the scope of the regular directors' meeting and 
makes it a thing apart The result is that bank stockholders, care- 
less and not knowing when the charter of an institution is likely to 
expire, may allow such charter to lapse. Directors may then place 
the bank in position to have its affairs wound up and quietly organise 
a new institution which practically steps into the place of the old 
one and succeeds to its business and good will, while many small 
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gtockholders are eliminated and the advantage of ownership is 
taken over by those who have arranged the plan. No harm could 
result from an amendment to the national bank act whereby the 
written consent of two-thirds of the stockholders, now so cumber- 
some and diflBcult to obtain, should no longer be required, but in 
place thereof, extensions of charter should be made dependent upon 
a majority vote at a called meeting of stockholders. Such a change 
would not, so far as can be seen, afford any less protection to stock- 
holders, in material respects than that now granted, but would pro- 
tect them at several important points where they now have no safe- 
guards. 

Somewhat in line with the amendment already described, would 
be one which should provide for the election of a liquidating 
agent who should wind up the affairs of an institution which has 
determined to go out of business instead of leaving the manage- 
ment of institutions in such a position to their officers, as at pres- 
ent. The present situation is one which opens a field for dishonesty, 
or at least over-shrewd management of the affairs of liquidating 
institutions, in the interest of a special group of stockholders. The 
Federal government now takes charge of and oversees with minute 
care the operation of liquidating the affairs of such banks as may 
have either failed or been closed, owing to irregular conduct. Why 
should it not exercise the same oversight in the case of institutions 
which are voluntarily closing up their business? There is every 
reason for so doing. The expense and labor entailed by the opera- 
tion would not be great, for the number of such banks is relatively 
small. If necessary, it coxdd be met by an assessment upon the 
institutions themselves. This woxdd be an investment that could 
well be afforded by the stockholders. 

VIII. 

In closing this review of suggestions for the improvement of our 
national banking law it may be fair to mention one point as to 
which there may be a greater field for doubt than can be found in 
the case of the clauses already cited. The section of the national 
bank act which forbids loans on real-estate security is one which 
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is now frequently violated, but which in the main ought to be 
rigidly enforced in the interest of sound commercial banking. It 
is a provision which is the result of long and bitter experience with 
the ever-present danger that bank assets may get into a condition 
in which they are not sufficiently fluid to insure solvency. Efforts 
to repeal this provision have always been sharply antagonised and, 
on the whole, rightly so. There is one class of banks, however, 
in whose favor some exception should be made. Institutions of 
$25,000 capital were authorised under the act of March 14, 1900. 
Experience is making it increasingly doubtful whether it was wise 
to allow the organisation of these small banks. They are here, 
however, and seem likely to continue as a permanent feature of 
our system. That being the case, it should be made possible for 
them to do legitimate, safe, and profitable business. In the small 
communities for which these banks were intended, it is often true 
that the best, if not the principal, kind of security for loans is 
foimd in the form of real-estate mortgages. It would seem that, to 
some extent at least, these banks should be allowed to accept real- 
estate security for loans. They do so now, even if the real character 
of the operation is veiled in some more or less skillful way. This is 
well-enough known and the fact that nothing is done with refer- 
ence to it means that the situation is regarded as one of practical 
necessity. If it is so, it would seem that it should be recognised 
in the act. 

IX. 

There are other points at which the national bank act might be 
extensively improved, but those already enumerated are perhaps of 
greatest importance. It may be questioned how far they, or any 
of them, will be dealt with by Congress in the near future. Cer- 
tain it is, however, tliat at all of these points the national bank act 
must be modernised if the system is to continue to perform the same 
useful service in the future, that it has rendered in the past. If 
the problem of currency elasticity be not shortly dealt with by 
Congress, and dealt with in a thorough way, the country will be 
left without the resource which would not only save it from many 
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financial vicissitudes and stringencies^ but by which alone it may 
be redeemed from a panic likely to occur at a moment when it is 
least expected and when provision can least easily be made for it. 
If, again, the system be not improved in the minor but important 
details which have been set forth, its efficiency will be impaired, and 
in, addition there will be a stronger and stronger tendency for pros- 
pective banks to organise under state laws rather than to incorporate 
trnder the national bank act. If even a limited amount of un- 
prejudiced thought could be given to the matter by political leaders, 
not wholly influenced by party considerations, many of the exist- 
ing imperfections could be corrected with little real opposition and 
without any serious delay. 



INTEBNATIONAL COMMERCE AND ITS BELATION TO 

INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCE. 

By OSCAR P. AUSTIN, 
Professor of Commercial Geography. 

Commerce, whether interstate or intemational, is a subject of 
great and growing interest to the people of the United States. 
The figures of our own internal commerce are practically identical 
with those of the international commerce of the world. Twenty- 
two billions of dollars is the approximate extent of the world's 
international commerce at the present time, the same figure may 
also be accepted as a fair estimate of the value of the internal 
commerce of the United States, counting only a single transaction 
in each of the articles which enter into domestic trade. Interna- 
tional commerce can more easily be measured with accuracy than 
internal commerce. Practically all of the nations of the world 
impose customs duties on imported goods, and therefore it is com- 
paratively easy to obtain from each country a statement of the 
value of its imports in each year; and as most of them keep also 
records of their exports, it is likewise practicable to obtain a state- 
ment of the value of merchandise exported. These figures of im- 
ports and exports of each of the countries of the world aggregate, 
as said before, twenty-two billions of dollars for the latest available 
year. It would seem, perhaps, that this total of twenty-two billions 
of dollars in imports and exports combined should consist ap- 
proximately of eleven billion dollars of exports and eleven billion 
dollars of imports, since each article exported must become an 
import of some other country, imless perchance it is lost in transit. 
While this approximately equal division of international commerce 
into exports and imports would seem a logical one, it does not so 
work out in actual practice. On the contrary, the imports of all 
the countries of the world from which we are able to obtain figures 
aggregate considerably more than a billion dollars in excess of the 
value of the exports of all countries for which figures are available. 
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This diflferfence is due, in part, to the addition made to the cost 
and therefore to the valuation of the article by its transportation 
from the country of exportation to the country of importation ; and, 
in part, to a like addition made for insurance, brokers' charges, and 
other services of this kind. The further fact that the countries 
which collect a revenue from articles imported naturally measure 
imports with much greater care than exports, and insist upon an 
accurate and full statement of their valuation, suggests a third and 
perhaps equally important reason for the disparity between the 
stated value of articles imported and that of articles exported. 

The internal commerce of the country is more difficult to meas- 
ure than its foreign commerce, since there are no doors or fixed 
places at which the internal commerce of the country can be meas- 
ured, as is the case with imports and exports. It is possible, how- 
ever, to measure approximately the value of the articles which enter 
into the internal commerce of the country. This is especially so 
in the case of the United States, because the decennial census fur- 
nishes figures upon which to base the value of the products entering 
into the internal commerce of the country. The census figures 
give the value of manufactures, the value of agricultural products^ 
of the products of the mines, fisheries, and other occupations of the 
people ; and by aggregating these values of articles produced, add- 
ing to them the increased valuation due to transportation to the 
first consumer, and adding to this the value of articles imported 
and deducting the value of articles exported, we get a fair approxi- 
mation of the value of all articles entering the internal commerce of 
the country. This method of measurement, allowing a reasonable 
increase in production since the date of the last census, indicates 
that the internal commerce of the United States to-day counting 
only a single transaction in each article, is as great as the interna- 
tional commerce of the entire world, in which the value of each 
article is counted twice, since it figures first as an export (on leav- 
ing the coimtry of its production) and second as an import (in 
entering the country of its consumption). 

The study of these two great lines of commerce, — that of our 
own country and among our own people, and that of the countries 
of the world in the great exchanges which are going on between 
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them every day, is a fascinating one. Commerce is a great civilizer. 
Indeed, it might perhaps be said to be man^s greatest single instru- 
ment of civilization. Intercourse between men of varying sections 
and countries in continents, and of varying stages of attainment, 
mental and moral, develops civilization, advances it farther and 
farther into undeveloped fields, and carries with it education and 
culture. Commerce is not only a civilizer but a leveler, and in 
leveling it levels up rather than down. It carries to the undevel- 
oped regions of the world the civilization, the education, the refine- 
ment, and the products of skill which come only from careful study 
and patient toil. These articles so distributed not only teach the 
lesson of civilization but stimulate to higher advancement. This . 
is seen not only in the influence of the so-called Western nations 
upon other sections of the world, but in the reflex influence of 
certain features of Eastern commerce upon the Western world. 
We fondly imagine that our manufactures and industries and the 
commerce which carries our products to the Orient are offering 
lessons of instruction valuable to those sections; yet we cannot but 
realize that the lessons in certain lines of industry and art which 
are brought to our own country are in turn of great value to us. 

For these reasons the study of commerce, and especially of inter- 
national commerce, is an intensely interesting subject and becomes 
more so as the interchanges among nations increase. A century 
ago the world^s international commerce amounted to only two 
billion dollars. With its ten-fold increase in a single century has 
come a wonderful increase in the inter-relationship of the various 
peoples of the world. A century ago we knew practically nothing 
of the Tropics or the Orient, and the Tropics and the Orient knew 
practically nothing of us. To-day the commerce of every nation 
of Western Europe and of the United States is knocking at the 
doors of every country of the Tropics and the Orient. It is not 
only knocking for admission, but is freely admitted, while in return 
the products of those countries are as freely admitted to the coun- 
tries of the Western world. With this interchange of products 
comes a closer relationship between the peoples of the two sections, 
an interchange of views, and a general benefit to civilization. 
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The most influential nations of the world are its greatest com- 
mercial nations^ — ^England, Germany, Prance, and Bussia in 
Europe; the United States in America; and Japan in Asia. Nor 
is it unnatural that these nations should exert a greater influence 
in the world's affairs than those nations having little commerce. 
Every country which develops, retains, and expands a foreign com- 
merce sends its intelligent representatives throughout the world 
to foster that commerce. Their influence abroad is important, 
and the information which they bring back to their own country is 
even more important in giving to its people and finally its govern- 
ment a knowledge of world-conditions. 

For these reasons a study of the world's commerce is extremely 
important to every student of the world's affairs. And while such 
a study must be much more extensive than is possible to present in 
the limits of a single article, it may be practicable to present an 
outline of a few general facts worthy of consideration. 

The commerce of the world is, in its broadest terms, a specializa- 
tion of industries. Certain sections of the world produce food- 
stuffs with greater facility than do other sections; some sections 
produce certain agricultural products required for use in the fac- 
tory; others produce great quantities of minerals required for 
manufacturing; while still others have special facilities for pro- 
ducing manufactures. The reduced cost of transportation which 
has come from the application of steam to carrying on land and 
water has rendered easy the exchange of products between these 
sections. The great interiors of the United States, of Canada, of 
South America, of Australia, and of New Zealand can now trans- 
port to the water's edge the foodstuffs which they might have pro- 
duced many years ago but did not so produce because there was no 
way of sending them to market. And this is also true of other 
areas and other articles. This development of productive power 
through the aid of transportation has given the manufacturer in- 
creased supplies of raw materials at reduced cost, enabling him in 
turn to increase his manufactures and send them in exchange for 
these natural products, whether food or materials for use in manu- 
facturing. Hence the great interchange is that of natural products 
from the newer countries such as North and South America, Africa, 
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and Australia, for the manufactures of the older countries such as 
Europe, Asia, and those sections of the United States which have 
developed a great manufacturing industry. This same interchange 
of natural products for manufactures also exists between the 
tropics and the temperate zones. The tropics are producers of 
certain foodstuffs and articles for use in manufacturing which are 
not readily produced in the temperate zones; and the temperate* 
zones, which require those articles for foodstuffs or manufacturing, 
are now drawing them freely and in constantly increasing quanti- 
ties from the tropics and sending in return their manufactures and 
certain lines of foodstuffs which the tropics do not produce, such as 
flour, meats, and articles of similar character. With the advance of 
science and the adoption of modem methods of transportation, 
commerce has been extended to include many articles which were 
formerly not so included. Some of these have been added to 
the list of foreign imports and exports because the reduced cost of 
transportation has made this possible. In other cases, the appli- 
cation of cold storage or similar methods has permitted the trans- 
portation of fresh meats, fruits, and other perishable commodities 
which a few years ago were considered an impossible feature of 
ocean transportation or of transportation in tropical climates. 

These are some of the causes which have expanded the world's 
international commerce from one and one-half billion dollars at 
the beginning of the last century to twenty-two billion dollars 
to-day, while the world^s population has grown from about six 
hundred and fifty millions to sixteen hundred millions. In other 
words, the average per capita commerce of the world is about six 
times as much to-day as it was a century ago. 

In these great exchanges of products which we call commerce, 
the share of the United States is not only important but is rapidly 
increasing. A century ago our share of the world^s commerce was 
less than 6 per cent ; to-day it is over 12 per cent. 



CONSULAB BEFOBM. 
Bt JAUBS C. HONAGHAN. A.H., 
Lecturer on the Ooiuuiar Bervice. 

Consular reform hae been before the eoimtry for so long a tima 
that one is hardly justified in referring to it unless he has som^ 
thing to say that has not been said. Every incoming adminlBtrai- 
tion, every new Secretary of State is approached by Boarda of 
Trade, Chambers of Commerce, Manufactaring and Trading 
Associations for the purpose of pointing out the absolute necessity 
of an immediate and thorough reform of the consular service. By 
and by, when we have rebuilt our navy and our ships navigate all 
the seas, we shall better realize the need of being represented 
abroad by men capable of conducting constilatea in a way that will 
minister to the needs of our merchants and manufacturers. At 
the very time these lines are being written, a delegation of re- 
formers has just urged the President to improve our consnlai 
service, and the President has promised to take np the matter. 
His promise, moreover, was not perfunctory, made merely to get 
rid of a troublesome delegation, but the expression of a firm 
determination. In the face of so much criticism of oar consular 
service it must nevertheless be admitted that not a few of our 
consuls have been eminently efficient and successful officials; and 
it is both interesting and profitable to seek the explanation for their 
Euccesa, and to point oat a few significant and striking facts. How 
does it happen, one may properly ask, if the United States consular 
service is so bad, that it is said to be the best service, in some soises, 
on the face of the earth? The Germans, the French, the Belgian* 
and the English, the world's foremost trading nations, refer con- 
tinnally to our consular service as the best with which they ue 
familiar. They go so far as to uige the reoi^anizaUon of iheir 
own systems upon that of the United States as a lEXodeL "So^ ^ 
this nftitmip entirely unmerited. But as a matter- q1 fact, ^^ 
discussions of oar congolar service fail to distic:;:^^^^ \ieW«9>^ 
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resxdts and methods. We do get very satisfactory results, despite 
methods that are believed and known to be bad. It is like getting 
figs from thistles. The explanation lies in our consular reports. 
These reports have as a rule been excellent; no other country has 
received better. They are responsible for the admirable results 
achieved; they constitute the feature of our system which other 
nations find enviable. 

The Present Service. 

Like so many other strictly American productions, the United 
States consular service is sui generis. As at present constituted 
it is a temporary, even a political, expedient. At no time, in all 
our history, has any one looked upon it as a finished product. 
It was organized as an aid to the agricultural interests of a people 
that looked out on the world from farms, and not from huge cen- 
ters of commerce and manufactures. In those old days, nobody, 
not even Hamilton or Jefferson, dreamed of the destiny that has 
been ours. It was the custom of countries carrying on trade with 
the outside world to send each other consular officers as well as min- 
isters or ambassadors. Entering the world^s arena with our minds 
filled with the models of the past, we established a consular service. 
The Department of State was among the earliest, as well as the 
most important, creations of the new government. The duties 
were almost at the outset divided into diplomatic and consular, thus 
drawing a distinction that is still in force. 

Appointing Power. 

Under section 2, Article II, of the Constitution, the President 
shall have power by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators present con- 
cur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, etc. To this clause which definitely deposits a power 
in the hands of senators, the country owes a great deal of the 
eWl that has grown up around our consular service. Courtesy 
has compelled Presidents in the past to appoint no consuls before 
consulting with the senators, for if a President failed to do this, 
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This differtoce is due, in part, to the addition made to the cost 
and therefore to the valuation of the article by its transportation 
from the country of exportation to the country of importation ; and, 
in part, to a like addition made for insurance, brokers' charges, and 
other services of this kind. The further fact that the countries 
which collect a revenue from articles imported naturally measure 
imports with much greater care than exports, and insist upon an 
accurate and full statement of their valuation, suggests a third and 
perhaps equally important reason for the disparity between the 
stated value of articles imported and that of articles exported. 

The internal commerce of the country is more diflScult to meas- 
ure than its foreign commerce, since there are no doors or fixed 
places at which the internal commerce of the country can be meas- 
ured, as is the case with imports and exports. It is possible, how- 
ever, to measure approximately the value of the articles which enter 
into the internal commerce of the country. This is especially so 
in the case of the United States, because the decennial census fur^ 
nishes figures upon which to base the value of the products entering 
into the internal commerce of the country. The census figures 
give the value of manufactures, the value of agricultural products, 
of the products of the mines, fisheries, and other occupations of the 
people ; and by aggregating these values of articles produced, add- 
ing to them the increased valuation due to transportation to the 
first consumer, and adding to this the value of articles imported 
and deducting the value of articles exported, we get a fair approxi- 
mation of the value of all articles entering the internal commerce of 
the country. This method of measurement, allowing a reasonable 
increase in production since the date of the last census, indicates 
that the internal commerce of the United States to-day counting 
only a single transaction in each article, is as great as the interna- 
tional commerce of the entire world, in which the value of each 
article is counted twice, since it figures first as an export (on leav- 
ing the country of its production) and second as an import (in 
entering the country of its consumption). 

The study of these two great lines of commerce, — ^that of our 
own country and among our own people, and that of the countries 
of the world in the great exchanges which are going on between 
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them every day, is a f ascinatmg one. Commerce is a great eivilizer. 
Indeed, it might perhaps be said to be man^s greatest single instru- 
ment of civilization. Intercourse between men of varying sections 
and countries in continents, and of varying stages of attainment, 
mental and moral, develops civilization, advances it farther and 
farther into undeveloped fields, and carries with it education and 
culture. Commerce is not only a eivilizer but a leveler, and in 
leveling it levels up rather than down. It carries to the undevel- 
oped regions of the world the civilization, the education, the refine- 
ment, and the products of skill which come only from carefid study 
and patient toil. These articles so distributed not only teach the 
lesson of civilization but stimulate to higher advancement. This . 
is seen not only in the influence of the so-called Western nations 
upon other sections of the worid, but in the reflex influence of 
ceri»in features of Eastern commerce upon the Western worid. 
We fondly imagine that our manufactures and industries and the 
commerce which carries our products to the Orient are offering 
lessons of instruction valuable to those sections; yet we cannot but 
realize that the lessons in certain lines of industry and art which 
are brought to our own country are in turn of great value to us. 

For these reasons the study of commerce, and especially of inter- 
national commerce, is an intensely interesting subject and becomes 
more so as the interchanges among nations increase. A century 
ago the world^s international commerce amounted to only two 
billion dollars. With its ten-fold increase in a single century has 
come a wonderful increase in the inter-relationship of the various 
peoples of the world. A century ago we knew practically nothing 
of the Tropics or the Orient, and the Tropics and the Orient knew 
practically nothing of us. To-day the commerce of every nation 
of Western Europe and of the United States is knocking at the 
doors of every country of the Tropics and the Orient. It is not 
only knocking for admission, but is freely admitted, while in return 
the products of those countries are as freely admitted to the coun- 
tries of the Western world. With this interchange of products 
comes a closer relationship between the peoples of the two sections^ 
an interchange of views, and a general benefit to civilization. 
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The most influential nations of the world are its greatest com- 
mercial nations, — England, Germany, Prance, and Bussia in 
Europe; the United States in America; and Japan in Asia. Nor 
is it unnatural that these nations should exert a greater influence 
in the world^s afifairs than those nations having little commerce. 
Every country which develops, retains, and expands a foreign com- 
merce sends its intelligent representatives throughout the world 
to foster that commerce. Their influence abroad is important, 
and the information which they bring back to their own country is 
even more important in giving to its people and finally its govern- 
ment a knowledge of world-conditions. 

For these reasons a study of the world^s commerce is extremely 
important to every student of the world's affairs. And while such 
a study must be much more extensive than is possible to present in 
the limits of a single article, it may be practicable to present an 
outline of a few general facts worthy of consideration. 

The commerce of the world is, in its broadest terms, a specializa- 
tion of industries. Certain sections of the world produce food- 
stuffs with greater facility than do other sections; some sections 
produce certain agricultural products required for use in the fac- 
tory; others produce great quantities of minerals required for 
manufacturing; while still others have special facilities for pro- 
ducing manufactures. The reduced cost of transportation which 
has come from the application of steam to carrying on land and 
water has rendered easy the exchange of products between these 
sections. The great interiors of the United States, of Canada, of 
South America, of Australia, and of New Zealand can now trans- 
port to the water's edge the foodstuffs which they might have pro- 
duced many years ago but did not so produce because there was no 
way of sending them to market. And this is also true of other 
areas and other articles. This development of productive power 
through the aid of transportation has given the manufacturer in- 
creased supplies of raw materials at reduced cost, enabling him in 
turn to increase his manufactures and send them in exchange for 
these natural products, whether food or materials for use in manu- 
facturing. Hence the great interchange is that of natural products 
from the newer countries such as North and South America, Africa, 
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and Australia, for the manufactures of the older countries such as 
Europe, Asia, and those sections of the United States which have 
developed a great manufacturing industry. This same interchange 
of natural products for manufactures also exists between the 
tropics and the temperate zones. The tropics are producers of 
certain foodstuffs and articles for use in manufacturing which are 
not readily produced in the temperate zones; and the temperate" 
zones, which require those articles for foodstuffs or manufacturing, 
are now drawing them freely and in constantly increasing quanti- 
ties from the tropics and sending in return their manufactures and 
certain lines of foodstuffs which the tropics do not produce, such as 
flour, meats, and articles of similar character. With the advance of 
science and the adoption of modem methods of transportation, 
commerce has been extended to include many articles which were 
formerly not so included. Some of these have been added to 
the list of foreign imports and exports because the reduced cost of 
transportation has made this possible. In other cases, the appli- 
cation of cold storage or similar methods has permitted the trans- 
portation of fresh meats, fruits, and other perishable commodities 
which a few years ago were considered an impossible feature of 
ocean transportation or of transportation in tropical climates. 

These are some of the causes which have expanded the world's 
international commerce from one and one-half billion dollars at 
the beginning of the last century to twenty-two billion dollars 
to-day, while the world's population has grown from about six 
hundred and fifty millions to sixteen hundred millions. In other 
words, the average per capita commerce of the world is about six 
times as much to-day as it was a century ago. 

In these great exchanges of products which we call commerce, 
the share of the United States is not only important but is rapidly 
increasing. A century ago our share of the world's commerce was 
less than 6 per cent; to-day it is over 12 per cent. 



CONSULAE REFORM. 

By JAMES C. MONAGHAN, A.M., 
Lecturer on the Consular Service. 

Consular reform has been before the country for so long a time 
that one is hardly justified in referring to it unless he has some- 
thing to say that has not been said. Every incoming administra- 
tion, every new Secretary of State is approached by Boards of 
Trade, Chambers of Commerce, Manufacturing and Trading 
Associations for the purpose of pointing out the absolute necessity 
of an immediate and thorough reform of the consular service. By 
and by, when we have rebuilt our navy and our ships navigate all 
the seas, we shall better realize the need of being represented 
abroad by men capable of conducting consulates in a way that will 
minister to the needs of our merchants and manufacturers. At 
the very time these lines are being written, a delegation of re- 
formers has just urged the President to improve our consular 
service, and the President has promised to take up the matter. 
His promise, moreover, was not perfunctory, made merely to get 
rid of a troublesome delegation, but the expression of a firm 
determination. In the face of so much criticism of our consular 
service it must nevertheless be admitted that not a few of our 
consuls have been eminently efiicient and successful oflSoials; and 
it is both interesting and profitable to seek the explanation for their 
success, and to point out a few significant and striking facts. How 
does it happen, one may properly ask, if the United States consular 
service is so bad, that it is said to be the best service, in some senses, 
on the face of the earth ? The Germans, the French, the Belgians 
and the English, the world's foremost trading nations, refer con- 
tinually to our consular service as the best with which they are 
familiar. They go so far as to urge the reorganization of their 
own systems upon that of the United States as a model. Nor is 
this attitude entirely unmerited. But as a matter of fact, these 
discussions of our consular service fail to distinguish between 
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results and methods. We do get very satisfactory results, despite 
methods that are believed and known to be bad. It is like getting 
figs from thistles. The explanation lies in our consular reports. 
These reports have as a rule been excellent; no other country has 
received better. They are responsible for the admirable residts 
achieved; they constitute the feature of our system which other 
nations find enviable. 

The Present Service. 

Like so many other strictly American productions, the United 
States consular service is sui generis. As at present constituted 
it is a temporary, even a political, expedient. At no time, in all 
our history, has any one looked upon it as a finished product. 
It was organized as an aid to the agricultural interests of a people 
that looked out on the world from farms, and not from huge cen- 
ters of commerce and manufactures. In those old days, nobody, 
not even Hamilton or Jefferson, dreamed of the destiny that has 
been ours. It was the custom of countries carrying on trade with 
the outside world to send each other consular officers as well as min- 
isters or ambassadors. Entering the world^s arena with our minds 
filled with the models of the past, we established a consular service. 
The Department of State was among the earliest, as well as the 
most important, creations of the new government. The duties 
were almost at the outset divided into diplomatic and consular, thus 
drawing a distinction that is still in force. 

Appointing Power. 

Under section 2, Article II, of the Constitution, the President 
shall have power by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators present con- 
cur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, etc. To this clause which definitely deposits a power 
in the hands of senators, the country owes a great deal of the 
evil that has grown up aroxmd our consular service. Courtesy 
has compelled Presidents in the past to appoint no consuls before 
consulting with the senators, for if a President failed to do this, 
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it might be impossible to secure the confirmation of his appointees* 
The word advice has been stretched beyond its limits. It has been 
made to mean so much that senators have long looked upon 
consular and diplomatic offices as political spoil. And now that 
civil service rules have wrested from our senators so much that once 
was theirs, they are loth to relinquish these. Of course the Presi- 
dent can appoint men to these <^ces, upon his own initiative or 
upon that of the Secretary of State, without consulting members of 
the Senate. But with many projects on his hands, needing sena- 
torial support, he has been constrained to defer to their wishes in 
such seemingly imimportant matters as consular appointments. 

Reform Plans. 

Innumerable bills to reform the consular service have been laid 
before Congress. Countless efforts have been made by members of 
Congress, by Presidents and Secretaries of State, to secure better 
results, but no very great success has yet been achieved. The 
bills have either been pigeon-holed, and ignored \mtil it was too 
late to take them up, or made to give way for matter of greater 
partisan, political importance. Some advocates of reform have 
urged the establishment of an appointing bureau in the State 
Department, with the Chief of the Consular Bureau at its head. 
A significantly American system and one that would make bad 
appointments impossible, would be the establishment of a school 
similar to that of West Point or Annapolis. With such a school 
to prepare men for the service appointments should be based abso- 
lutely and in all cases upon merit. Such a school might be 
opened in the City of Washington; possibly in connection with 
the Qeorge Washington University, which has already done a great 
deal towards the establishment and development of courses in 
diplomacy and consular work. Indeed it might be best, all things 
considered, to add to the present courses in the leading universities, 
in connection with the international law work, courses in consular 
and diplomatic work. In the first place, the number of consulates 
and consular officers should be increased. We now have nearly 
400, but the number might properly be put up to 1,000. As the 
economic resources of the Eepublic are developed; and our wheat 
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yield increases from 22 per cent of the world's crop to 30 per cent 
or even more, our gold yield stands at 30 per cent, the coal yield 
goes up beyond 32 per cent, the silver to a point above 33 per cent, 
manufactures far beyond 34 per cent, iron beyond 35 per cent, 
cattle 36 per cent, steel 38 per cent, petroleum 50 per cent, cotton 
75 per cent, and com 84 per cent, more consuls will be needed to 
help find markets for the nations increasing output of products. 

Appointments to the consular school should be made upon merit 
and should be assigned to the states, or better still, to the congres- 
sional districts. In addition, the President and Secretary of State 
should be permitted to appoint a full third or even more from the 
ranks of newspaper men, from Boards of Trade, Chambers of 
Commerce, trading or manufacturing organizations. There may 
well be hundreds of men well qualified to make good consuls, who 
have not attended the consular school or a college of any kind. If 
in this wise a career in the consular service is left open to any and 
every competent young man in the country, no fault can be found 
with a system which aims only to secure the best possible results. 
At present there are systems in Europe based on the idea of a 
special training school. Austria-Hungary has a consular academy 
at Vienna in which young men are trained for diplomatic and 
consular service. (Jermany, France, Italy, in fact all continental 
countries, have their consular organizations under what are called 
'^ Civil Service Bules.^' That the results have been no better than 
those achieved by our service, is due to the fact that many United 
States Consular officers have been practical newspaper men, trained 
in gathering, collating and manipulating information. It is along 
the line of news-reporting alone that we excel, although even in 
this department, it is doubtful whether our work as a whole has 
been better than that of England, (Jermany, or Prance. Trained 
newspaper men and industrial or commercial experts must beyond 
all question have access to the consular service. Curiously enough, 
the suggestion of a consular school does not meet the approval 
of all the best men in the service. This is doubtless due to the fact 
that none of the men now in the service ever attended such a school. 
Whether a school will accomplish the needed reform or not, it is 
admitted that something must be done, and done quickly, if our 
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industrial and commercial progress is to continue. That young 
men can be trained in a school to perform eflBcient service as con- 
suls is shown by the work of E. C. Meyer, former Deputy Consul 
at Chemnitz, who took a two years' course in consular service work 
in the University of Wisconsin. Before he had been abroad six 
weeks reports began to appear above his name that attracted 
attention. Pew of the more experienced men, such as Mr. Mason, 
sent in communications equal to those of Mr. Meyer, whose report 
on Technical Education in (Germany is characterized by a command 
of the subject, a faithfulness to detail, and a careful correlation 
and co-ordination of matter. It exemplifies the wisdom of those 
who believe in special training for consular work. It emphasizes 
the fact that the scientific methods, even in consular work, are 
about to take the place of mere empiricism. Mr. Meyer's recent 
promotion gives additional hope to the advocates of reform. So 
does the President's letter putting all consular oflBcers receiving a 
salary of more than $1,000 per annum under rules somewhat 
similar to those of the Civil Service. Pollowing closely upon the 
demand for help and his promise to give it, the President's letter 
encourages the belief that this is but one step in the direction that 
leads to a far better service. 

Every consular agency and commercial agency should be converted 
into a consulate. I would have a consulate-general at every capital, 
if it calls for a consular ofiScer at all. In fact, I am not sure that 
it would not be better for us to have the consular oflBcers at small 
capitals rank as ministers-resident. These kindly courtesies paid 
by one people to another are justifiable upon business principles, 
and in no field is it easier to pay these courtesies than in the field 
of diplomacy. Promotion, moreover, should depend upon work 
and merit rather than upon periods of service, thus keeping up 
the proper esprit de travail, as well as the esprit de corps. I 
would remove no man but for ineflBciency, insubordination or mis- 
conduct! As in the Army and Navy, much must be left to the 
development of discipline. I have no hesitation in saying, for I 
firmly believe, that the present system, bad as it is, is capable of 
being transformed into a satisfactory one. Americans are noted 
for their adaptability. 
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Inspection. > 

I would have one or more expert officers appointed as inspectors 
with the right to instruct and advise. These men might move 
from consulate to consulate, covering a whole continent for the 
purpose of inspection and advice. Half a dozen of the men now 
in office could be assigned to such work. A better plan might be 
to appoint such men to consulates-general, giving them the power 
to inspect and advise in their own districts. As it is now, no man 
feels it to be his duty to do more than make suggestions. Such 
an expert or consul-general should be empowered to assign work 
to those under his jurisdiction. I would like to add, parentheti- 
cally, that good results would come from a system that would 
permit the President or Secretary of State to send men from the 
State Department into the consular service and to bring men from 
the consular offices into posts at Washington. In this way the 
experience of men in the field, if I may use that term, would be 
carried into the entire service, and the men of the office would be 
put in touch with field work. 

Pees. 

A fertile field for the reformer is that of fees. The history of 
the service in the past, in regard to fees, left very much to be 
desired. Fortunately, in late years many of the evils in this re- 
spect have been suppressed. But there are still a large number of 
fees that might be abolished. The $2.50, for instance, paid to 
legalize invoices, by means of a consults certificate, is paid, not as 
many suppose, by foreigners, but by American merchants, and 
these charges almost pay for the consular service. 

Salaries. 

No man should be sent into the service on less than $1,600 a 
year. Salaries should begin at that amoimt for the humblest 
clerk, and reach $10,000 for the consulates-general of London, 
Berlin, Paris, St. Petersburg, Bome, Vienna, and Madrid. No 
consuls should be paid less than $3,000 per annum, and in all large 
cities they should be paid at least from $5,000 to $10,000. 
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Allowances. 

Liberal allowances should be made for the work of inspecidon 
and supervision, as well as for papers, books, report material, etc., 
used by consuls. They should be allowed fairly large amounts, 
say from $100 to $500 a year, for special reports to be prepared 
by experts. This would enable a good consul in a great industrial 
center to, secure material of great value. Care shoidd be taken by 
the consul-general or the consular-inspector that our consulates are 
located in a respectable neighborhood, in fact, when possible, in the 
very best business part of the city. 

Annual Reports. 

The annual reports should, if possible, be prepared by a consul- 
general. In this way duplication of work will be avoided. At 
present many consuls report annually on the trade and industrial 
conditions of the coimtry and district in which they are stationed, 
and the Department of State and the Department of Commerce and 
Labor are overburdened with a great many repetitions of the same 
matter. The consul-general alone should cover the great general 
lines of trade and large industrial developments, making up his re- 
port from original investigations and from matter furnished him 
by consuls in the districts imder him. If there are several consuls- 
general in a country, the annual report could and should be assigned 
to the one at the most important city, or to each general oflBcer alter- 
nately. There should be no repetitions. The report should be just 
such pictures of the country, people, trade, industries, etc., as would 
enable a merchant or manufacturer to see, by a fairly careful read- 
ing, just what trade possibilities the country offers. It should 
deal with the mineral, agricultural, manufacturing, commercial, 
fishing, financial, and fiscal conditions, etc. It shoidd contain no 
lengthy accounts of unimportant and uninteresting details. It 
should aim to give the business world a good idea of what has been 
done, what is being done, and what may be done, to link the land 
described with the United States in reciprocal trade. 

In being popular, reports need not be unscientific, '.naccurate 
or carelessly prepared. They should follow a carefully vorked-out 
plan. Facts should be correlated and co-ordinated, not jumbled 
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together. Consuls should be their own editors. If they are, the 
energies of the Departments of State and of Commerce and Labor, 
can be turned to the work of winning markets and improving 
methods, instead of being engrossed by the edition and correction 
of reports. 

For the purpose of preparing a consul to write good reports, he 
should, immediately after his appointment, be compelled to go 
over the work of the Consular Bureau and the Bureau of Trade 
Eelations, and to familiarize himself with the work of the Division 
of Consular Eeports, Bureau of Manufactures, Department of 
Commerce and Labor. He should pass at least 8 or 10 days in the 
Customs Houses of Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, or New York. 
He should make the acquaintance of the general appraisers, at 
least, and of the examiners with whom his consular work will be 
carried on. In the Division of Consular Beports of the Bureau of 
Manufactures, he should help edit the reports as they come in. In 
this way he will learn what kind of reports is wanted and how to 
prepare such reports. Any man who feels himself above these 
minute details is unfit for a consular career. 

In their reports, consular officers should be subject to such 
limitations as will secure the best result for the business interests 
of the United States. For example : the consul-general at London 
should leave to the consul at Liverpool all matters that directly 
affect or touch the industrial or commercial life of Liverpool. The 
consul-general at Frankfort-on-the-Main, who discovers a magnifi- 
cent report on the leather industries and trade of Vienna should, 
if the proper esprit de corps is to prevail, apprise his colleague 
in Vienna of his discovery, and ask him whether he would like to 
translate and write up the report. If the consul-general at Vienna 
has no desire to do so, the consul-general at Frankfort should 
then be at liberty to make use' of it. A great deal of irritation is 
caused by the consular officer who invades the territory of a 
colleague by writing reports upon cities not in his own domain. 

Additional Suggestions for Reform. 

If called upon to suggest a series of reforms, I would urge the 
following as the most important: I woidd remove all foreigners 
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from our consular service, I would appoint no man to service in 
a consulate-general, consulate, commercial or consular agency who 
is not a citizen of the United States. A long experience in the 
consular service forces me to this conclusion. The President and 
the Secretary of State are on record in favor of this reform. At 
present quite a large number of important consular posts, clerk- 
ships, and agencies are in the hands of foreigners, of men who were 
not only bom abroad but who have never lived in the United States. 
No objection can or should be made to an American citizen of 
foreign birth filling any consular office. But I consider that clerk- 
ships and agencies and other positions should not be held by out 
and out foreigners. If these posts were filled by American citizens;, 
we would soon have a splendid corps of men capable of carrying 
on consular work as it was never carried on before. They would 
soon constitute a body of economic, industrial and commercial 
experts whose value will be inestimable by and by, when we shall 
need larger foreign markets, and be in eager quest of helpful 
suggestions. 

In concluding this outline of suggestions for the reform of our 
consular service, the following pages from the pen of one of our 
ablest consular officers are added here to emphasize and confirm 
what has already been said : — 

"I. Leaving out of consideration the existing system of ap- 
pointment and removal, by which the ranks of our consular service 
are for the most part filled from time to time with inexperienced 
men, the Service suffers most, in my opinion, from the lack of any 
general and systematic legislation during the past forty years. 
During this interval the whole economy of international commerce 
and communication has been completely changed. Steamships, 
railways, and ocean telegraphs have made some portions of the 
Statutes as obsolete as quill pens and blotting-sand. In many 
instances the consular salary list remains substantially as it was in 
1856, when for all the necessary expenses of living in continental 
Europe, one dollar would reach as far as three times that sum will 
now. Certain consulates which were important thirty or forty 
years ago have lost much of their consequence with the decay of our 
merchant marine or the changed currents and conditions of inters 
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national trade; while many other posts which were then obscnre 
or had not been created, have now become so important as to re- 
quire for their administration first-class abilities and liberal main- 
tenance. The Shipping Statute of 1883 swept away, and justly, 
the whole schedule of fees for services to American vessels which 
had, previous to that time, made many seaport consxdates lucrative; 
and little or nothing has since been given to them in compensation 
for this loss. Such a radical reduction in the income of many 
important consulates should have been followed, one would think, 
by a general and careful revision of salaries throughout the service ; 
but no such revision has taken place, for the reason, apparently, 
that it has been assumed that posts to which appointment is so 
eagerly sought must of necessity be lucrative and otherwise desir- 
able. 

" And so the Consular Service has been left to drift from year 
to year, the Appropriation Act for each session following closely 
the details of the one preceding, excepting in cases here and there 
where senatorial favoritism has augmented the compensation of a 
certain Consulate while denying the scantiest justice to a neighbor- 
ing and equally important one, the incumbent of which has 'no 
friends at court.' 

The days of the $1500 consulate are— or should be — definitely 
past. The duties now required of our consuls can be adequately per- 
formed only by a man whose character, conduct, and mode of living 
are such as to command the respect of the community in which his 
oflSce is located. Far more than is generally realized in America 
does the proper standing of a consular oflBcer require that he shall 
live in a manner and amid surroundings that are in keeping with 
the dignity of the great and wealthy nation whose interests he 
represents. In all the essential elements the cost of living in any 
European city where a consulate is located, is quite as great as in a 
city of corresponding grade in the United States ; and to station an 
American here with the meager salary that many of them now 
receive, is to blunt the self-respect of the oflBcial, provoke dis- 
respect for his oflSce, and compel him either to depend upon outside 
resources, to demand extortionate fees for unofficial services, to 
live in a mean, niggardly manner, or, what has sometimes happened, 
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— ^to contract debts that he cannot pay, and leave behind on his 
retirement a disgraced consulate and a discredited name. 

" II. Another defect in our system, which can be repaired only 
by legislation, is the lack of elasticity, the want of a direct flexible 
working relation between the Department of State and the consular 
officers on duty at foreign posts. Unlike the Departments of War 
and the Navy, and the Foreign Offices of European Powers, our 
Department of State has no authority to recall for detached services 
at the Department a consul of experience and ability, whose practi- 
cal knowledge of the service and its peculiar requirements in a 
given country might often be of important value. Men of mature 
experience in our foreign service rarely reach positions of influence 
in the Department of State, and consuls often complain that the 
Eegulations and Special Instructions are written and their accounts 
audited by officials and clerks, who, however able and well disposed, 
cannot know the peculiar conditions which affect the duties and re- 
quirements of a consul in different countries, and which may 
render an order or regulation which is readily applicable in Great 
Britain or Canada, impracticable in Russia or Germany. The 
inspection of the more important consulates in Europe and Asia in 
1897 by the Chief of the Consular Bureau, was a timely step in the 
right direction and has produced valuable results, but there can 
never be that close, sympathetic touch between the Department 
and its representatives abroad which alone can develop the highest 
standard of efficiency, until service in the Department and at con- 
sulates can be made in some degree interchangeable, under direc- 
tion of the President. 

*^III. I am also of opinion that no newly-appointed consul 
should be sent to his post, especially if his consulate is at the mart 
of a manufacturing district, until he shall have spent a stated 
period of study and inquiry at the office of the United States 
Appraiser at New York, in the division where merchandise from 
his districts is appraised and entered for duty. The Statute 
provides compensation for a newly-appointed consul during a 
period of thirty days, ^ while receiving instruction in the United 
States,' but it is well known that most of this time is usually spent 
in arranging his private affairs and in attending farewell festivities 
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given in his honor by his neighbors and friends. In a majority of 
cases the newly created oflScial comes directly from home to a post 
where his first and most important duty is the examination and 
authentication of invoices of merchandise with the manuf acture, 
qualities^ and values of which he is wholly ignorant^ and which^ 
from the nature of his official position^ he finds it at first difficult 
to learn. A few days or weeks spent in presence of the goods 
themselves and the expert officers who appraise them, would have 
taught him more about qualities and values, the standing and 
character of the several shippers in his district, than he can after- 
wards learn in months of experimental observation at his post. 
Such want of antecedent preparation renders the newly-arrived 
and inexperienced consid fatally dependent upon the subordinates 
whom he may find at his consulate, many of whom are foreigners 
with local sympathies and preferences which the consul is apt to 
adopt; and he thus begins from the start the bad practice of 
accepting an invoice on the judgment of a clerk, and signing it 
without any intelligent understanding of what it may contain. 
Custom officers complain, and often justly, of the ignorance and 
carelessness of consular officers in their scrutiny of invoices, and 
they should have at least the opportunity to assist in the practical 
education of consuls in respect to details concerning which they 
are themselves of expert knowledge. The mutual acquaintance 
which can thus be established between Treasury and consular 
officers has been proved by experience to be of important value to 
both branches of the public service. 

" IV. It is also apparent that under the present system of fre- 
quent appointment of inexperienced men to consulates of all grades, 
much is lost for want of more thorough organization, supervision 
and instruction, of a character that might be entrusted to properly 
qualified consuls-general. Hitherto, the authority and obligations 
of consuls-general in this respect have been so restricted and 
vaguely defined as to have little practical value. Consuls have in 
many cases been appointed, have come to their posts, and served 
until recalled by a succeeding Administration, without ever having 
visited or even met the consul-general under whose nominal super- 
vision their consulate was placed. While likely to appeal to the 
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consul-general for advice in places of embarrassment, where it 
might be convenient to have some one upon whom to afterwards 
shift the responsibility of an erroneous decision, the average consul 
often recognizes no authority on the part of his consul-general, 
nor any right to interfere or oflfer advice unless specially asked for. 
One of the results of this want of closer organization has been 
quite recently, the vice of absenteeism, the wandering over Europe 
without permission, by consular oflScers secure in the knowledge 
that no one nearer than the Department itself has any control over 
their movements or authority to call them to account for unauthor- 
ized absence from their posts. 

" The Consular Regulations of 1896 recognize for the first time 
the need of a larger discretion in this respect, and make it the duty 
of consuls-general to maintain over the consulates and commercial 
agencies within their districts ^ such supervision as can be exercised 
by correspondence/ This limitation although perhaps unavoidable 
under a system by which a man can be and has frequently been 
appointed and placed in command of an important consulate- 
general without having had an hour of previous experience in the 
Service, has nevertheless the effect of emasculating to a great 
extent the supervisory power of the higher oflScer and practically 
acquitting him of responsibility for many lapses of duty which, 
under a higher system of organization, he might correct or prevent. 
The consul knows that unless specially ordered by higher authority, 
the consul-general has no right to invade his district or to make 
personal inquiry into his methods of doing business or concerning 
fidelity to his duties. 

^^ I am aware that this is a complicated and many-sided subject, 
that consuls-general are in many cases so occupied with the work 
of their own oflBces that any enlargement of their duties and 
responsibilities toward the considates under their supervision would 
be, imless accompanied by increased clerical help and compensation, 
distasteful to some and might even be abused by others ; but I am 
fully persuaded that under the present system of frequent change 
in the personnel of consulates a more thorough organization and 
closer working relations between consulates and supervising officers 
is desirable. There can be no question that much good consular 
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material is to a greater or less degree wasted for want of more 
thorough supervision and training. Consuls fall into loose and 
careless practices because they accept too readily the often incorrect 
precedents that they find on record at their oflSces, and which 
proper supervision might readily point out and enable them to 
correct. 

*^In this connection it is to be observed that great advantage 
has been derived from the practice that has obtained^ especially in 
Ctermany during the past eight years, of assembling consular 
officers at periodical meetings of informal conferences at Berlin 
and Frankfort, for the purpose of becoming mutually acquainted 
and discussing freely the various details of practices peculiar to 
this country, and concerning which precedents differ and the 
Eegulations and Department Instructions may have been diversely 
construed. These assemblies have been usually held in response to 
an invitation by the consul-general to a dinner or similar f estivily 
on Thanksgiving Day or the Fourth of July, when consulates are 
closed for ordinary business. When such invitation is accepted, 
it involves, on the part of the guest, the expense of a journey to 
and from the place of meeting, which some of the consuls can ill 
afford ; and as there is of course no appropriation from which the 
expense of such attendance can be met, the consul may, and often 
does, decline to attend. Any measure which might be adopted by 
the Department to promote and encourage periodical meetings of 
this kind would in my opinion be well advised. 

" V. I am further of opinion that the existing Begulations still 
grant too much discretion to consular officers in respect to the 
hours which their offices shall be kept open for business. I am 
aware that local customs in this respect differ greatly in different 
countries, and even in the several cities of the same country, and 
the suggestion hereafter offered will be understood to apply only 
to Europe. In all European cities, banks and business offices open 
early in the day. The important hours are from eight or nine to 
one o^clock. In my opinion an important reform might be secured 
if Paragraph 61 of the Regulations were so amended or replaced 
by special instruction as to require that every U. S. Consular 
Office in Europe shall be found open for business at nine o'clock 
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a. m. — ^at and from which hour the principal or vice officer shall be 
present — and kept open during each business day not less than five 
hours in case of consulates and agencies and six hours for con- 
sulates-general; consulates-general in large cities should be kept 
open continuously during business hours, not closed for luncheon 
in the middle of the day, at which time many business men, having 
left their own offices, find it most convenient to come to the con- 
sulate. It will be found on examination that at certain offices 
where complaint is made of insufficient clerical force, the trouble 
is rather that far less than a normal da/s work is generally per- 
formed by either the principal officer or his subordinates. 

"VI. The productive capacity of the United States has now 
reached a point at which there is demanded a steady, systematic 
development of export commerce as an outlet for the surplus 
products of agriculture and manufacture. In this development, 
a consular corps, properly organized, trained, and managed, can 
and should render services of inestimable value. The duties re- 
quired of a United States consul, who shall meet and utilize the 
full measure of his responsibilities and opportunities, are more 
various and often more difficult than those required of the consuls 
of any other nation, few or none of whom are charged with the 
laborious function of authenticating invoices of goods designed 
for importation, with the market-values of which our consuls 
should be practically familiar. Besides discovering and reporting 
every opportunity in his district for the extension of American 
export trade, he should keep a watchful eye upon the industries 
of his country or section, describe clearly and concisely important 
improvements and inventions which may be of value to his 
countrymen, and report promptly whatever is of interest in current 
statistics and events. 

"High-class service, the more advanced, original work of a promi- 
nent consulate, requires not only experience, but natural aptitude, 
the trained discernment that recognizes promptly and accurately 
an important fact or event, and above all, industry, the conscien- 
tious, patriotic conception of duty which impels an officer to remain 
faithfully at his post and work, — qualities of temperament and 
character, the presence or absence of which no formal examination, 
however useful in other respects, can with certainty reveal.** 



L'ECOLE LIBRE DES SCIENCES POLITIQUES DE PARIS 
ET L'ENSEIGNEMENT DE LA « DIPLOMATIE." 

Bt m. caudbl. 

• 

[The following: statement concerning: the work of the School of Po- 
litical Science in Paris, contained in a recent letter from M. Caudel, 
Professor in that Institution, is full of interesting and suggestive facts. 
The statistics given bear evidence of the fact that Mr. Boutmy's bold 
conception to found a school for the training of young men for the pub- 
lic service, which should be independent of government control, has 
been carried out with remarkable success. As a result of the systematic 
and thorough study there pursued in preparation for the difterent lines 
of service the superior fitness of the graduates of this school over all 
competitors has been established beyond controversy. All vacancies in 
the Ministdre des Affaires &trangdres (Foreign Office) were filled during 
the last ten years, with only three exceptions, by men who had studied 
at the School of Political Science. 

Our Department of Politics and Diplomacy with a similar purpose 
may undoubtedly profit by a study of the methods that have been em- 
ployed by M. Boutmy in the building up of his school. It is our hope 
that the relations between our University and the School of Political 
Science in Paris may soon take a more concrete and practical form, 
and that through an exchange of professors, a proposal made some 
years ago, our students may have the advantage of personal contact 
with its distinguished professors. — EiDitob.] 

Origine et but de VEcole: L^Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques 
de Paris a 6t6 fond6e en 1871 par M. Boutmy, son Directeur actuel. 
A cette ^poqiie les sciences de la politique n^avaient pas trouv6 de 
place precise dans I'enseignement sup^rieur frangais. L'esprit 
curieux de poursuivre des 6tudes de ce genre pouvait entendre dans 
la Faculty de Droit des cours de droit administratif et de droit 
constitutionnel ; il trouvait dans les Pacult^s des Lettres un enseigne- 
ment historique qui le mettait souvent en contact avec les probl^mes 
de la diplomatic du pass^ ; il pouvait suivre au College de Prance 
quelques cours de legislation compar6e; il ne trouvait nulle part 
un enseignement m6thodique et complet des sciences politiques. 
En organisant ce dernier M. Boutmy poursuivit deux buts. II 
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vouhit d^abord doiiner k la jennesse frangaise les moyens d^achever 
son Education g6n6rale et de se preparer k la r6publique; il voulut 
6galement foumir aux jeunes gens qui se proposaient d^entrer au 
service de F^tat nne preparation seientifique qui leur permit de subir 
victorieusement les 6preuves des concours. 

A Fheure actuelle I'Ecole des Sciences Politiques prepare ses 
616ves aux carri^res suivantes : 1. Diplomatic (Minist^re des Affaires 
Etrang^res; legations; consulats). 2. Conseil d^Etat. 3. Ad- 
ministration. 4. Inspections des Finances et des Colonies. 5. Cour 
des Comptes : 6. Gouvemements gen^raux de TAlg^rie et de I'lndo 
Chine. 7. Protectorat de la Tunisie. 8. Entreprises financieres, 
industrielles et commerciales en France, k I'^tranger et dans les 
colonies. 

Sections: Les enseignements de I'Ecole ont 6te group& en sec- 
tions correspondant aux principales carri^res auxquelles I'Ecole pre- 
pare : Section Diplomatique, Section Administrative, Section Eco- 
nomique et Financiere. Une Section Gr6n6rale qui rassemble les 
cours les plus essentiels pour une Education lib6rale, est destin6e 
aux jeunes gens qui ne preparent pas des concours d^^tat et ne nous 
demandent qu'un complement d'instruction. Une Section Eco- 
nomique et Sociale rend le meme service aux el^ves que veulent se 
consacrer k F6tude particuli^re des ph^nom^nes sociaux 

La division en sections n'est pas absolue. Les 61eves qui ne 
briguent pas le diplome de FEcole ont toute liberty pour composer k 
leur guise la liste des cours quails veulent suivre. Ceux qui travail- 
lent en vue du diplome peuvent etre autoris6s par le Directeur k 
remplacer certains cours de leur section par des cours empruntes k 
d^autres sections 

La Section Diplomatique. 

I. Cours fondamentaiLX. ( Cesont ceux que F^l^ve doit souivreob- 
ligatoirement sans faculty d^option possible.) Histoire diplomatique 
de FEurope de 1713 k 1789 ; Histoire diplomatique de FEurope de 
1789 a 1818; Histoire diplomatique de FEurope de 1818 k 1878; 
Droit international ; Droit des gens. 

II. Cours reguliers, (Ce sont ceux que F61^ve doit suivre sauf 
faculty d^option avec im cours facultatif.) Affaires d^Orient; 
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Histoire politique des principaux Etats de PEurope pendant les 
vingt-cinq derni^res ann6es ; 66ographie et Ethnographie ; Histoire 
de r^tat de paix et de F^tat de guerre au XIX si^cle; G^graphie 
eommerciale et statistique. 

III. Cours facvltatifs. (Ce sont les cours que T^l^ve pent sub- 
stituer, avee Fagrement de la Direction de FEcole, k des cours r6gu- 
liers de la section.) Economic politique; Commerce exterieur et 
legislation douaniere; la Politique eommerciale des principales puis- 
sances (moins la France) pendant les vingt-oinq demiferes anndes; 
Les grands hommes d'6tat du XIX si^le ; Legislation eommerciale 
compar6e; La monnaie, le credit et le change; Organisation mili- 
taire compar6e ; Histoire des id6es politiques et de Fesprit public au 
XIX si^le; Questions alg^riennes et tunisiennes; Droit musulman; 
Questions politiques et ^conomiques dans PAsie Orientale; Colonisa- 
tion compar6e et 6tude des proc6d6s des divers peuples colonisateurs; 

m 

Politique coloniale des ^tats europ6ens depuis 1814; Les Etats- 
TJnis d'Am^rique de 1775 k 1904; G^ographie des possessions fran- 
gaises de FAfrique et de rExtrSme-Orient. 

Examens et Diplomes: Les 616ves inscrits r6guli6rement dans 
ime des sections de Fenseignement peuvent obtenir apr& deux ans 
d^6tudes le diplome de I'Ecole, apr6s avoir subi les 6preuves sui- 
vantes : 

1. Un examen oral sur chacun des cours fondamentaux et r6gu- 
liers de la section. 

2. Deux compositions 6crites, qui, dans la Section Diplomatique, 
portent Fune sur le droit international, Fautre sur Fhistoire diplo- 
matique. Chacun des quatre professeurs remet un sujet. Le sort 
d6signe celui qui doit €tre traits par les candidats. Les composi- 
tions sont faites en quatre heures sans Faide d^aucun livre ni 
d^aucun document. 

3. Un expose oral d'une dur6e de dix minutes dont le sujet est 
pris dans un cours quelconque de la section au choix du candidat. 
Celui-ci dispose de trois quarts d'heures pour la preparation de son 
expose et pour recourir k tons les livres de la biblioth^ue et 4 ses 
notes personnelles. 

4. Une these ou travail de fin d'annee dont le sujet est egale- 
ment choisi par Feifeve avec Fagrement du professeur competent. 
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8ur le monde politique modeme, le role important joii6 par M. 
Benault dans les conferences et an tribunal de la Haye. 

Et de la sorte le double but que se proposait r^minent M. 
Boutmy en fondant notre Ecole a 6t6 atteint. II a donn6 k T^tude 
dcs sciences politiques une impulsion toute nouvelle et il a enseign6 
k reiite de la jeunesse f rangaise les 616ments de la politique pratique. 
II a inspire des savants habiles k scruter les grandes problemes da 
monde modeme et il a form^ des hommes capables de bien mener 
les affaires de leur pays. 



BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 



[Under this head brief notices from authoritative sources are pre- 

« 

sented concerning books recently published by members of the Faculty 
of Politics and Diplomacy. We are glad to add a review of Dunnlng's 
"History of Political Theories" prepared by Williston S. Hough, Pro- 
fessor of Political Theory. — ^Editob.] 

Arbitration and The Hague Court, by John W. Foster, 
Professor of American Diplomacy (New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1905) has met with general recognition as a timely contribu- 
tion to the cause of arbitration. The Interior thus characterizes it: 



« 



Arbitration and The Hague Court, by Hon. John W. Foster, Presi- 
dent of the National Arbitration Conference, is a yery timely little 
book. It contains only 150 pages, but packs into that compass eight 
chapters upon a history of the movement for international arbitration, 
an account of the formation of The Hague Court, the story of the late 
Arbitration Convention with suggested modifications of its constitution 
and an outline of what might be accomplished by special and joint com- 
missions. Taken together with the author's previous two works upon 
American Diplomacy, it forms a library unique and indispensable to the 
student of the times. Mr. Foster is of the opinion that war now depends 
upon popular clamor rather than upon the judgment of statesmen. He 
believes that rulers will welcome some method by which they may better 
resist the passion of the multitude for drums and trumpets. It is a 
good work, calculated to do good.' 



tt 



The Evening Post says : 

"This book deserves all the attention that its author can ask. Mr. 
Foster writes with great knowledge and facility, and has made what he 
has to say about a subject inherently dry much more attractive than it 
might have been expected to prove. His publication, important in more 
than one respect, is, so far as we know, the first to give, in a small 
compass and an interesting way, the present status of arbitration and 
its practice under The Hague convention." 
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oollege text-book in economics. It is the prescribed text-book in no less 
than forty of our colleges and universities, and among these forty are 
Harvard, Yale, the University of Pennsylvania, Wellesley, Leiand Stan- 
ford University, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Lafayette, the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Queen's College, Syracuse, and Mount Holyoke. 

Professor Gardner, of Brown University, in a discussion of the book 
in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, says: 

" The style is easy, clear, and attractive. . . . Questions of economic 
policy are discussed with great fulness and in an eminently fairminded 
and suggestive manner. . . . The illustrative and descriptive matter 
chosen by the translator from the economic history and condition of 
this country is well selected, and certainly increases the value of the 
work for American students." 

The Economist (of Chicago) calls the book "a happy combination of 
the theoretic and the practical, a broad exposition of economics from 
the academic point of view and a compilation of well-selected examples. 
While there is inevitably in such a work much of the air of the class- 
room, this book contains less of it than most works on political 
economy." 

In the "Harvard Illustrated Magazine" the review of the book ter- 
minates thus: 

" Because of the supplements which make it almost an American 
text-book, this ' Principles of Political Economy ' is the book we should 
first choose as a modem, inclusive, fairminded (which is a rare qual- 
ity) , trustworthy presentation of the facts and theories of a science that 
has been hindered by its too great aloofness from industrial and political 
life." 

The Dial calls it '* a book of singular interest and value, and most 
successfully redeems the subject of economics from the charge of being 
a dismal science." 

A History of Political Theories, by William Archibald 
Dunning, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. II. From Luther to Montesquieu 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905). 

A quite unusual interest attaches to the progress of Professor Dun- 
ning's " History of Political Theories." The first volume, which traced 
the development of political thought to the close of the mediaeval era, 
-was in itself a notable achievement. Our political inheritance from the 
ancient world has perhaps never been better stated in short compass, 
while the author's easy mastery of the peculiar difficulties arising from 
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the close entanglement of political and ecclesiastical questions through- 
out the Middle Ages contributed a note of distinction to his success. 

The first volume closed with Bfachiavelli. The doctrines of The 
Prince acted, it is true, as a powerful ferment in much later times, and 
Machiavelli is in consequence sometimes regarded as the first of modem 
political philosophers. But it was not his rejection of all the character- 
istic mediaeval theories that brought in the modem era. Rather, only 
after the Reformation had been succeeded by the Revolution was frank 
and open recognition of his principles possible. Hence, in Professor 
Dunning's view, it is perhaps more accurate to treat him as terminating 
the mediaeval era than as inaugurating the modem. 

The second volume; covering the period from the Reformation to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, has just been issued, and the high 
standard set by the first instalment of the work is fully maintained. 
The same clearness of vision, the same wealth of learning, the same ease 
and charm of style, meet us on every page. The author has the rare 
gift of combining brevity with adequacy of statement; his reader no 
where feels that there are lacunae, or that the matter is too much com- 
pressed; there are no irrelevancies, no digressions, there is nothing 
labored; the several aspects of a topic are brought easily and rapidly 
into view, and the whole moves swiftly forward under a complete mas- 
tery of the material and of the resources of expression. 

The great names in the period covered by the volume before us are 
of course Bodin, Grotius, Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, and Montesquieu. 
But the chief value of a work of this kind — at least for those whose 
first-hand acquaintance with the sources is limited to the principal 
masterpieces — lies in the reconstruction of that intricate tissue of social 
thought, which grows all but imperceptibly from age to age and consti- 
tutes the soil from which spring the formal systems of the master 
minds. It is this substratum of slowly developing political conscious- 
ness that is so inaccessible to the lay reader; and yet it forms the con- 
text apart from which the real significance of the historic systems will 
be largely missed. No injustice, therefore, will be done to Professor 
Dunning's excellent treatment of the great constructive thinkers if we 
emphasize the invaluable service he renders in giving us so luminous 
an account of those wider movements of political tendency which form 
the background of the picture. Thus, the volume opens with an exhi- 
bition of the interplay of motive and circumstance which led to a 
" strict alliance for common defense between the governments, enjoying 
the spoils of the old church, and the Reformers, preaching a non-polit- 
ical life," and to the result "That the Reformation clearly promoted, 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, the development of absolute 
monarchy." Following is an admirable handling of the period of the 
religious wars and the anti-monarchical doctrines of the latter part of 
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the sixteenth century. Among the group of writers here considered^ 
Althusius, the first to formulate the celebrated Social Contract theory, 
is given due prominence. The masterly account of Bodin, — that serene, 
conservative, scholarly, yet practical mind which arose " out of the very 
storm center of controversy, passion, and violence during the religious 
wars," — succeeds, and is certainly one of the finest things in the book. 
Bod in has been variously estimated, and while the importance of his 
discussion of sovereignty has usually been recognized, as well as the 
fact that he " brought back political theory to the form and method from 
which it had gone far astray since Aristotle," the peculiar manner in 
which he supplemented the work of Machiavelli on the theoretical side„ 
has never before been so justly appreciated. As an illustration of the 
author's susceptibility to the finer things in criticism, the following 
observation, which occurs in connection with the final estimate qH 
Bod in, may be cited: 

" Baudrillart, whose exhaustive study of Bodin has greatly in- 
fluenced all later students, was naturally enthusiastic about the sub- 
ject of his essay, but still his appreciation often ran into a minor 
chord, and with characteristic French spirit he lamented Bodin's 
ineffective style." 

After the Catholic jurists and Hugo Grotius, who is of interest rather 
for his connection with the principles of International Law than for 
his share in the development of the theory of the state and of sov- 
ereignty, the political ideas and theories of the Puritan Revolution, 
and of the period leading up to it, are portrayed with that knowledge, 
insight, and sense of proportion, which, as we have already remarked, 
make Professor Dunning's exposition of the transitional eras and the 
larger historical background invaluable to the general reader. 

Hobbes and Locke are of course the two thinkers from the period 
under discussion who bulk largest in the subsequent history of polit- 
ical thought. It would be Interesting to attempt a summary of the 
author's admirable treatment of these Important parts of his subject; 
but it must suffice to call attention to the care and precision with which 
Hobbes' distinction between natural right and natural law, and the dif- 
ferent treatment of the state of nature by Hobbes and by Locke, are 
here set forth, both of them points which rarely receive due emphasis. 

The half century and more which elapsed between Locke's TreatUe^. 
on Cfovemment and the publication of Montesquieu's Spirit of the Latos^ 
contains the interesting names of Frederick the Great, Bolingbroke and 
Hume, and Vico, the father of the Philosophy of History. The latter 
shares with Montesquieu the honor of paving the way for the virile and 
epoch-making work of Rousseau. 

Professor Dunning has concluded his second volume with Montes^ 
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quieu for a reason similar to that which led him to place Machlavelli 
at the end of the first. They both form relatively terminal points in 
the evolution of political thought. The tremendous impetus given to 
political speculation by Rousseau's Contrat Social inaugurates the period 
which extends to the present time: Professor Dunning's concluding 
volume, dealing with the epoch which has witnessed the embodiment of 
the principles of political liberty, equality, and popular sovereignty in 
the constitutions of leading nations, will be awaited, it is needless to 
say, with the liveliest expectations. 

In conclusion, a word of praise is due the publishers. The Macmillan 
Company of New York, for the excellence of the letterpress. 

WiLLISTON S. HOUOH. 
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York. He has been invited to address in February the Catholic 
Club of New York City on " The Eeal Yellow Peril/' Mr. Mona- 
ghan had a paper on ^^ The Value of Qovemment Publications to 
Teachers of Commerce in Secondary Schools and Colleges '^ in the 
September and October numbers of *^ The Business Educator/' 



The Board of Trustees of the Washington College of Engineering 
has authorized a Committee consisting of the Chairman of the 
Board, Mr. Bernard R. Green, Dr. S. W. Stratton, and Dean H. L. 
Hodgkins to visit other engineering schools to inspect the work and 
confer with their professors and make a report at the next meeting 
of the Board. 



Dr. Glenn I. Jones, of the Class of 1905 and for the past year 
intern, sailed on the steamer " Oceanic *' December 27 for Bang- 
kok, Siam. Dr. Jones goes as companion and medical attendant of 
a member of the Siamese Legation of this city. On his return trip 
it is his intention to spend some time in Vienna, Berlin, and London 
in medical study. 



The registration in the various departments of the University up 
to December 14, 1905, is as follows : 

Department of Arts and Sciences: Graduate Studies, 84; Co- 
lumbian College, 279; College of Engineering, 126; Division of 
Architecture, 39; Teachers^ Courses, 93. Total, 621. 

Department of Medicine : Faculty of Medicine, 271 ; Faculty of 
Dentistry, 62. Total, 333. 

Department of Law and Jurisprudence: Candidates for LL.B. 
degree, 372; Candidates for LL.M., M.P.L., and Jur.D. degrees, 
41 ; Beview and special students, 74. Total, 487. 

Department of Politics and Diplomacy : Candidates for M.Dip., 
D.C.L., and Ph.D. degrees, 15 ; Special students, 10. Total, 25. 

Total for all departments of the University, 1466. 



The Classical Club held its October meeting at the residence of 
its President, Professor Carroll, where the principal paper was read 
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by Professor George L. Eajrmond on " Plato^s Theory of Beauty/* 
In lieu of the November meeting the Club met at the Halls of the 
Ancients on November 26 for the study of the Pompeiian House, 
and the Buhlmann and Wagner panorama of Ancient Eome. At 
the December meeting, held in West Hall on the 18th instant, the 
principal paper was read by Professor Joseph Clark Hoppin, late of 
Bryn Mawr College and the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, on "Trade Eoutes in Ancient Times/* The program 
of the year includes addresses by Professor Kirby Flower Smith 
of Johns Hopkins University, and Professor Thomas Fitz-Hugh of 
the University of Virginia. 



The first regular meeting of the George Washington University 
Medical Society, recently organized, was held on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 18. About 65 members were present. The paper of the even- 
ing entitled, " Feeding in Typhoid Fever,*' was read by Professor 
Thomas A. Claytor. A number of members present participated 
in the discussion which followed. Dr. A. B. Shands and Dr. J. W. 
Bove^ presented interesting pathological specimens. The second 
regular meeting was held December 16 with an attendance of over 
60 members. Dr. T. S. D. Grasty read the paper of the evening 
entitled, " Cirrhosis of the Liver.'* The scientific work of both 
sessions was followed by informal smokers. 



Probably at no time during recent years has there been so much 
agitation as now in favor of the reorganization of our consular ser- 
vice. This agitation, moreover, is of an oflScial character, which 
gives it a peculiar significance. The President of the United 
States and the heads of several Departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who are in a position to know the precise condition of 
affairs have declared themselves publicly in favor of important 
changes. It is not improbable that the necessity of systematic pre- 
paratory training for the consular service will be made an essential 
part of the proposed changes; and in this event our Department 
of Politics and Diplomacy, designed in part to prepare men for the 
consular service by equipping them with the Imowledge that must 
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form the indispensable basis for successful service as consuls, will 
doubtless be made the object of a careful investigation, inasmuch as 
the Department is not only unique in its purposes but possesses the 
inestimable advantage of being situated in Washington, — ^under the 
eyes, as it were, of the Federal Government. 



Professor C. W. A. Veditz, of the Department of Economics and 
Sociology, together with Dr. Lester P. Ward, a graduate of the 
* Columbian (now (Jeorge Washington) University and probably the 
best-known American writer on sociological subjects, are at the 
present time actively promoting the formation of a national Ameri- 
can Sociological Alssociation designed to perform for sociologists 
services similar to those now rendered economists by the American 
Economic Association. A call for the first conference of this organi- 
zation, to be held at Baltimore, Wednesday, December 27, in the 
buildings of the Johns Hopkins University, has already been issued 
over the signatures of a committee consisting of Professor T. N. 
Carver, of Harvard ; F. H. Giddings, of Columbia ; S. M. Lindsay 
and S. N. Patten, of Pennsylvania; Edward A. Eoss, of Nebraska; 
Albion W. Small, of Chicago; William G. Sumner, of Yale; Lester 
F. Ward, of the Smithsonian Institution; and C. W. A. Veditz, of 
the George Washington University. 

It is interesting to note that members of the faculty of our 
University have been exceptionally active in the work of forming 
organizations of scientists. The existence of the local branch of the 
Archaeological Institute is largely due to Professor Mitchell Carroll, 
that of the Society for Philosophical Inquiry came from the initia- 
tive of Professor J. Macbride Sterrett, and one of the prime movers 
in the formation recently of an American Political Science Associa- 
tion was President C. W. Needham. 



General William F. Draper, of Massachusetts, former ambassador 
to Italy, has established in the George Washington Universiiy, in 
the Department of Politics and Diplomacy, a scholarship providing 
an annual income of $300. General Draper, in his long experi- 
ence in Congress as a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
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as well as from his experience abroad^ is greatly impressed with 
the importance of training men for the diplomatic service^ and 
takes the deepest interest in the enlarged and reorganized work of 
the Gteorge Washington University in the Department of Politics 
and Diplomacy. This scholarship is offered primarily to students 
from Massachusetts and Virginia and is awarded by the Dean of 
the Department upon such terms and conditions as shall be pre- 
scribed. General Draper^s action will naturally appeal to others 
who are interested in similar studies and it is confidently believed 
that from different parts of the country will come additional evi- 
dences of the aroused public sentiment for the better training of 
men for the consular and diplomatic service as well as for those 
who may seek this branch of study for professional work as coun- 
sellors before international and arbitration commissions or for 
professorial careers. 



In the Department of Jurisprudence and Diplomacy of the George 
Washington University two other scholarships, of an annual value 
of $300, have just been established for students who desire to 
qualify for the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence. The founder 
of these two scholarships requests that his name be withheld. 

The Draper scholarship, as well as the two scholarships in the 
Department of Jurisprudence and Diplomacy, may be awarded at 
this time, and those who desire to be considered in the awards 
should make formal application, stating their academic history and 
furnishing references. 



The annual tuition fee for the regular courses in all depart- 
ments of the George Washington University has been raised to 
$150.00, beginning September 1, 1906. The present schedule is 
not uniform in the several departments, and this action of the 
Board of Trustees will not only correct this but will help somewhat 
in meeting the increased expenditures incident to the broadening 
of the work of the University and the appointment of nearly twenty 
new professors. 
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The Intercollegiate Debating Council of the George Washington 
University secured the National Eifles' Armory for the debate with 
the University of Virginia which was held Saturday, December 9. 
In this friendly contest our students were represented by a team 
composed of Alvin L. Newmyer, Law '06, Marcus H. Bumstine, 
Law '06, and Edward Percy Gates, College '08. These men up- 
held the affirmative of the proposition, " Resolved, that the United 
States Government should exercise control over the formation and 
operation of all corporations engaged in Interstate Commerce," and 
received the unanimous award of a Board of Judges consisting of 
William Draper Lewis, Dean of the Law School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Professor Ernest L. Bogart, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Professor Francis Maurice Egan, of the Catholic 
University of America. 

This is our third victory in four years over the University of 
Virginia. In fact, during the past ten months, that is to say since 
individual training has been provided for our intercollegiate debat- 
ing teams, we have won three successive victories, — ^in March from 
Washington and Lee University, in May from Georgetown Univer- 
sity, and in December from the University of Virginia. This 
probably constitutes a ^^ record " for a single year of intercollegiate 
debating. 



Arrangements for the debate with the University of Cincinnati 
in the spring are progressing, and Professors Charles C. Swisher 
and Arthur Peter, along with Mr. Henry F. Woodard, have been 
selected as a board of judges to appoint candidates to the Greorge 
Washington team. In their instructions to contestants the judges 
have announced that they regard argument as more important than 
delivery, and the points upon which awards will be made are knowl- 
edge of the subject, power of analysis, logical sequence, skill in 
selecting and presenting evidence, bearing, quality of the voice, 
pronunciation, enunciation, proper gestures, directness, variety and 
emphasis in delivery. 

The subject of the Cincinnati debate has been selected as follows : 
"Resolved, that the eflfect of capitalistic combinations called trusts 
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is detrimental to the interests of the wage-earning classes," and 
Cincinnati has chosen to defend the negative. 



Mr. John B. Lamer, the Counsel of the University, has adjusted 
the matter of the will of Eleanor J. Cooper, who bequeathed to the 
University ten thousand dollars " in trust to the Medical Depart- 
ment of Columbian University of Washington, D. C, to be invested, 
the interest to be devoted to the investigation of the nature of the 
malarial poison arising from Sewer Gas, and antidote thereof, to be 
perpetual." 

The money has been received by the Treasurer and invested in 
ten one thousand dollar bonds, producing an annual income of $450, 
which will be devoted by the University to the purposes named. 



In the President's report to the Board of Trustees at its meeting 
held November 22, 1905, the following contributions were reported: 

The Trustees have subscribed about $25,000, and it is expected 
that this will be made up to one hundred thousand dollars very soon. 
The Alumni have secured between eight and ten thousand dollars 
in pledges for Alumni Hall. There have been contributions in 
machinery, equipment, and money for other special purposes, 
amounting to about ten thousand dollars. 



The Columbian Law Building, erected by the University several 
years ago as an investment for its funds, has been sold for $162,500, 
and the proceeds of the sale are to be used in paying off the debt on 
the Van Ness Park property. Thus the way is now clear for mak- 
ing a beginning in the erection of the group of proposed University 
buildings on the new site. The first to be begun will be the Cor- 
coran Hall of Philosophy. The President has appointed the follow- 
ing committee of the faculty on scholarship and fellowship endow- 
ments: Frank Leighton Day, Chairman; James Howard Gore, 
Charles E. Munroe, Dr. Henry C. Yarrow, and N. Monroe Hopkins. 
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Survey, and Samuel W. Stratton, Director National Bureau of 
Standards, whose terms expire June, 1906. The Board of Trustees 
met on November 28, and organized by electing the following 
oflScers : Bernard R. Green, Chairman ; John B. Lamer, Secretary ; 
John Joy Edson, Treasurer. 

Professor Howard L. Hodgkins, formerly Dean of the Corcoran 
Scientific School, was elected Dean. 



The College of Engineering will have charge of the courses 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in engineering, while 
the advanced courses, following the Bachelor^s degree and leading 
to the degree of Engineer will be in charge of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies of the University. The charter permits courses 
in civil, electrical, mechanical, mining, and ordnance engineering, 
and in naval architecture, but at present courses for the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Science in 
Electrical Engineering, and Bachelor of Science in Mechanical 
Engineering will be the only ones established. On the recom- 
mendation of the Professors of Engineering, the President's 
Council has adopted new requirements for admission to the engi- 
neering courses, and new programmes of courses for the degrees. 

The general requirement for admission is a four-year high 
school course, or its equivalent, consisting usually of four or five 
recitations per week in each of four or five topics. For admission 
to the courses in engineering there is required of High School work 
four years in English, four years in Mathematics, four years in 
modem languages, one year in Physics, one year in Chemistry, and 
one and a half years in elective subjects. 

The requirements for a degree have been greatly strengthened, 
especially in the requirement of much additional work in the 
laboratories, in the field, and in the drawing and designing rooms. 
Three years of shop work for mechanical engineering students, 
and two years for electrical engineering students have been added. 
On the average, nineteen " hours ^^ a week for each of the four years 
will be required. 

Rooms for conducting the engineering work have been provided 
in the Van Ness House on the new site of the University. This 
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building, two generations ago one of the finest residences in 
Washington, is a well-built structure of two stories and basement, 
and has been put in excellent shape for class and laboratory use, 
and will provide for the engineering work until the new engineer- 
ing building is constructed. In the basement are rooms for direct 
and alternating current work, for high tension work, for a refriger- 
ating plant, for the wood and metal-working machinery, and for 
testing strength of materials. On the first floor is a large labora- 
tory for electrical measurements, a library and reading room, and 
two recitation rooms. On the second floor are two recitation 
rooms, a large room for mechanical drawing, and two rooms for 
engineering drawing. All of these rooms are well-lighted and 
properly equipped for the work assigned to them. The general 
studies and some of the engineering courses will still be given at 
the main building. 

The apparatus recently donated by Mr. George Westinghouse 
has been installed in the Van iN'ess House, and forms a valuable 
addition to the electrical equipment. It consists of a ten horse- 
power, 220 volt direct-current motor ; two 4 K. W., 250 volt, com- 
pound-wound direct-current motors and generators, equipped with 
field rheostats and automatic starting rheostats, so that many 
experiments involving direct-current generators and motors can be 
performed; one three horse-power, two-phase, sixty cycle, alter- 
nating-current motor; one two horse-power, single-phase, sixty 
cycle, alternating-current motor ; three 3 K. W. transformers, 220 
to 2200 volts; and a miscellaneous collection of armature coils, 
punchings, etc. For various types of motors and trans- 
formers. In the main building of the University is the 25 K. W. 
dynamo, directly connected to a Westinghouse gas-engine, which 
Mr. Westinghouse presented to the University a few years ago. 
This dynamo was especially constructed to adapt it to experimental 
requirements, generating both direct and polyphase alternating- 
currents. The engine is one of the latest and most improved 
types of gas-engines, being a two-cylinder single-acting engine, 
giving an explosion every revolution, and an exceptionally close 
regulation. 
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The College of Engineering of the XJniyersity has been placed 
on the list of approved technical schools by the War Department. 
Hereafter a diploma in engineering will entitle a Gteorge Washing- 
ton student to a minor position in the military service without 
examination, and at the end of a year of service, provided the 
required ability is shown, the recommendation of his employing 
officer will be sufficient to advance him to a junior engineering 
position in the engineering department of the Army at large. 

Other institutions whose graduates enjoy similar advantages are 
the Worcester Polytechnic, the Harvard University Engineering 
School, and Lehigh University. 
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